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“WHAT WE MUST DO” 


“We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war 
footing and are about to create and equip a great army, but 
these are the simplest parts of the great task to which we have 
addressed ourselves. There is not a single selfish element, so 
far as | can see, in the cause for which we are fighting. We are 
fighting for what we believe and wish to be the rights of man- 
kind and for the future peace and security of the world. 


“To do this great thing worthi)” and successfully we must 
devote ourselves to the service without regard to profit or 
material advantage and with an energy and intelligence that 
will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. We must realize 
to the full how great the task is and how many things, how 
many kinds and elements of capacity and service and self- 
sacrifice it involves. 


“These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, besides 
fighting—the things without which mere fighting would be 
fruitless: 


‘“‘We must supply abundant food not only for ourselves and 
for our armies and our seamen but also for a large part of the 
nations with whom we have now made common cause, in whose 
support and by whose sides we shall be fighting: 


‘‘We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our shipyards 
to carry to the other side of the sea—submarines or no sub- 
marines—what will every day be needed there, and abundant 
materials out of our fields and our mines and our factories with 
which not only to clothe and equip our own forces on land and 


sea but also to clothe and support our people for whom the 
gallant fellows under arms can no longer work; to help clothe 
and equip the armies with which we are codperating in Europe, 
and to keep the looms and manufactories there in raw mate- 
rials; coal to keep the fires going in ships at sea and in the 
furnaces of hundreds of factories across the sea; steel out of 
which to make arms and ammunition both here and there; rails 
for wornout railways back of the fighting fronts; locomotives 
and rolling stock to take the place of those every day going to 
pieces; mules, horses and cattle for labor and for military serv- 
ice—everything with which the people of England and France 
and Italy and Russia have usually supplied themselves but can 
not now afford the men, the materials, or the machinery to make. 


“It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, in 
farms, in shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made 
more prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they must 
be more economically managed and better adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of our task than they have been; and what 
I want to say is that the men and the women who devote their 
thought and their energy to these things will be serving the 
country and conducting the fight for peace and freedom just 
as truly and just as effectively as the men on the battlefield or 
in the trenches. 


“The supreme test of the nation has come. We must all 
speak, act and serve together!”’ 


“WOODROW WILSON.” 


White House, Washington, D. C., April 15. 





Every one of us can do something. The commercial clubs 
and patriotic citizens ought to see that the farmers in the com- 
munity are assisted in every possible way in securing tools, seed 
and fertilizer. Then steps must be taken to secure farm help, 
and this is the most important of all. 


One of the most practical suggestions is to enlist the high 
school boys for service this summer on the farms. In the large 
cities the school boards are taking action to see that high school 
boys cultivate the vacant lots and idle tracts of land in the 
vicinity of the cities. 


In the smaller cities and towns a census should immediately 
be taken by a committee appointed by the chamber of com- 
merce or whatever organization deals with community welfare. 
This census should list every farmer's needs for help, the kind 
of help required and the number of boys available for summer 
work. A: lumberman should be on this committee because of 
his knowledge of the farmers and the principal of the school 
because of his knowledge of the boys. 


With the knowledge gained by the committee boys can be 
assigned to the farms where they are needed and if necessary 
appeals can be made to the nearest big cities for more boys. 
Patriotic meetings should be held to work up enthusiasm on the 
part of the boys. The local newspapers can and will help. Make 
it such a movement that the boys just can not help from taking 
part—like a Fourth of July celebration. 


Once the crop is planted and harvested it must be conserved. 


It would be utterly foolish to raise a large crop and then let it 
rot for lack of proper storage. Now is the time to consider the 
crop storage problem, and it is in just such problems as this that 
the knowledge and experience of the lumberman is invaluable- 


Every retail association should urge its members to take an 
active part in this work. Every manufacturer should coéperate 
by getting his salesmen to talk upon this important ‘subject. 
Salesmen are really messengers from one community to another 
and can do much good by telling the people of one town what 
the citizens of other towns are doing. Stir up friendly rivalry 
between towns. The manufacturers’ associations can help by 
assisting in the distribution of seed and fertilizer and telling 
where such supplies can be obtained. 


Let everybody take hold and help. Help means doing, not 
talking. This means actually engaging in the work. Mr. Retail 
Lumberman, you are right out on the firing line. Get busy and 
if necessary go to all the farmers in your territory and find out 
how much help each one needs. Then get the boys assigned to 
the farms that need them and see that the boys are properly 
taken care of. 


Have a meeting before the boys go to work and have a big 
meeting in the fall when the boys come back. Boys will work, 
but they must also have some play. It will be a great experi- 
ence for the school boys. It will draw the town and country 
closer together. It will be just exactly what our Government 
wants us to do. 
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There’s a Wood for Every Need 
But, do not think for a minute, Mr. Shipbuilder, 
that we are going to recommend wood for your 
boilers or armor plates, for we are not. But there — 
are many places in the building of ships where we Wot 
believe nothing can beat our Th 
Dougl FY 
and Port Orford Cedar "% 
For example: Douglas Fir is naturally Why not get in touch with us today and ened 
adapted to beams, decking, knees, masts, spars, let us tell you more about the uses of these | 
etc.; while Port Orford Cedar gives you big value two woods and how they fit right into your adie 
when used for finish, frames, trim, etc. business. 
Bu 
rate 
Being among the largest manufacturers of Douglas Fir, we would like to quote you. they 
01 
4 a3 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. = 
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A Needed Improvement in Postoffice 
Service 


Even in those lines of business where traveling sales- 
men are largely relied upon to get orders the mail is 
still used extensively to supplement their work. In 
much business correspondence it is usually considered 
courteous or expedient (or both) to enclose a stamped 
reply envelope or card, and yet experience shows that 
in many instances the postage thus enclosed is not used 
and is, therefore, a dead loss to the public and an unfair 
profit to the postoffice department. For many years the 
question of a prepaid reply card or envelope on which 
the postage would be collected only if it is used has 
been agitated. Many postmaster generals of the past 
have endorsed the idea, but it has never been worked 
out into a practical application. 

The chief objection to it on the part of post office 
officials has been the labor that would be involved in 
computing and collecting the postage on such mail. 

In a long contribution on this subject in a recent issue 
of Layman Printer H. 8. Gilbertson proposes a plan that 
would greatly simplify this detail. Under his plan the 
business concern that wishes to make use of the plan in 
its mail would make due application together with an 
advance deposit of sufficient size to cover the volume 
of postage that might accrue in any given period, say a 
month, It would then be assigned an identifying num- 
ber and would have the privilege of sending out return 
postal cards or return envelopes bearing at the left 
hand end a coupon of standard width at the top of 
which the concern’s identifying number would plainly 
show. In the case of the envelope the coupon would 
be so arranged that it could be detached and the en- 
velope still remain sealed. 

These cards or envelopes when deposited in the mail 
by the person addressed would be returned to this 
business concern at its own postoffice and at that post- 
office the coupon would be detached. Inasmuch as these 
would be all of a standard width, they could easily be 





detached in bulk by a clipping machine. At the end 
of the month such coupons would be sorted by number 
and charged to the respective deposits, these deposits 
then to be restored to the original amount by payments 
from the respective customers of this new and greatly 
needed postoflice service. 

There is really no good reason why the business in- 
terests of the country should not have been accommo- 
dated by some such expedient of postoffice administra- 
tion long ago. It undoubtedly would have great effect 
in increasing the use of the mail for business purposes 
and promoting the first class revenues upon which the 
chief income of the postoflice department is dependent. 

Previous plans have contemplated the collection of 
the postage by the carrier upon delivery of each batch 
of mail. It will be noted that the plan above described 
entirely does away with the labor and delay involved in 
such a procedure. 


Lumbermen Should Make the Most of 
the Cleanup Campaign 


The annual ‘‘Clean Up Campaign,’’ which has now 
so spread as to be in reality a national event, will 
begin April 30 and last until May 12, various days being 
devoted to various activities. 

In all those communities where preparations have 
already been made for observing this campaign the 
lumbermen should be well to the front with local adver- 
tising suggesting the need of lumber in making various 
small repairs to make things shipshape for another 
year. In the smaller communities where no one has 
taken the initiative in this movement why should not 
the lumberman himself inaugurate and organize it? 

This campaign seems to have had its conception very 
largely with the paint people, a special day being set 
out as paint day. Many of the fences and buildings 
that require paint will, however, require a little lumber 
to put them in proper condition for painting, and there 
is a chance for the lumberman not merely to pick up a 
little extra business but also to show his public spirit 
and interest in community matters. 








Cutting Down the Delivery of Small 
“Jags” of Lumber 


One of the problems of the retailer, lumber or other- 
wise, is the large, and apparently unnecessary, cost of 
small deliveries. In the retail lumber business it is a 
particular problem, because purchases small in value are 
generally bulky in character, limiting the load, and de- 
liveries are often to considerable distances, 

The general store, which is often compelled to deliver 
anything from a yeasteake to a yard of ribbon, is 
earnestly trying to reduce such deliveries, as they repre- 
sent an expense to the merchant and an economic waste 
to the consumer. One department store manager cut 
down hig deliveries 85 percent by the simple expedient 
of instructing his clerks, when making a sale, instead 
of asking ‘‘ Where do you wish it sent?’’ to hand the 
wrapped parcel to the customer without comment, estab- 
lishing the immediate presumption that the purchaser 
was expected to carry it home, It is a simple example 
of the psychology of salesmanship—that power of sug- 
gestion that the public readily obeys. 

But that will not work in selling lumber and allied 
products. A progressive retailer in Ohio uses a some- 
what similar method, however. When a customer comes 
into the yard or office and asks the price of a 2x4-12 
or a bundle of lath or a bunch of shingles he is im- 
mediately asked in turn if it is to be cash, if it is to be 
delivered, and, if so, how far. That makes the customer 
realize that the matter of delivery cost enters into the 
subject of price. 

When the purchaser understands that—and a whole 
community can soon be made to understand the same 
thing is a general and regular practice—he manages 
to make it his habit to shoulder his 2x4 himself or to 
buy it at some time when he is passing with a vehicle. 
In this way many deliveries are eliminated. Or, if he 
wants it delivered, he can be charged a price that will 
come somewhere near including the cost of delivery, and 
will at the same time realize that the price is not to be 
taken as a criterion of prices on larger lots. In other 
words, the responsibility of delivery is placed on the 
customer and he knows he must either not ask for de- 
livery or pay for it if he wants it. 

Of course now and then a buyer may go to a yard 
where he is not expected to sce that the little jag of 
lumber gets where he wants it, and pass up the yard that 
asks for a price that will cover cost of delivery. But 
even this is not always a detriment. There is seldom 





harm in letting the other fellow have unprofitable busi- 
ness; and the customer will be unconsciously drawn 
toward the yard for his Jarger purchases when he knows 
that that yard will make a better price on a large lot; 


me 


he will at least want to know what that price is. The 
— may lose the sale of the 2x4 and get the house 
vill, 
_ The buying public is attracted toward a yard that 
it knows is operated on a. business basis and that 
eliminates expense when it can. Evidence of efficiency 
means low prices. A little higher price on the little stuff 
will be an advertisement of lower prices on the big 
stuff. So don’t be too prompt to offer free delivery, 
thinking that, while it may be unprofitable, it is an ad- 
vertisement. The better method may be the better 
advertisement of the two. 

And if the fellow never does come back you have at 


least made a profit or avoided a loss on the small pur- 
chase. 





THE AMERICAN Forestry Association is codperating 
actively with the National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission in an effort to inspire the planting of 1,000,060 
additional food gardens in 1917. Its conservation de- 
partment is in charge of this coéperative work. Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, is also president of the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission and the latter organization is widely 
distributing literature upon this subject. It is estimated 
that it would be possible in this way to add more than 
$250,000,000 to the annual food crop. 
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The Time for the Public to Enforce Its 
Rights 


A situation almost incredible were it not that the pub- 
lic has become familiarized with it thru similar situations 
thruout the country of less or greater intensity prevails 
in Cincinnati Ohio, where internecine labor troubles hold 
up the completion of municipal improvements, causing a 
heavy monthly loss to contractors and unnecessary rental 
expense of $25,000 a year to the county and more or less 
directly affect building construction generally. As re- 
lated on page 32 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, no question of wages, time of work or open shop is 
involved; it is wholly a jurisdictional debate between the 
carpenters’ and the steel workers’ unions as to which 
shall hang the doors that constitute part of the furnish 
ings of the buildings. 

The time is ripe for a countrywide strike—a big, vigor- 
ous strike by that part of the community, which is its 
larger part, that is not enrolled in the ranks of union 
labor and that is flagrantly and so frequently subjected 
to loss and inconveniences by disputes in which it has ab- 
solutely no direct interest that the condition has almost 
become accepted as a part of the routine of daily life. 
In a dispute between the drivers of milk wagons and their 
employers the larger part of the community is not con- 
cerned as to its cause or justice—or lack of it—and does 
not give a tinker’s denunciation, but it holds the bag and 
does the suffering; its children suffer and perhaps die 
and its family life is upset. Coal wagon drivers and 
their employers clash and the public, in no moral, senti- 
mental ar other way directly interested, does the suffer- 
ing; women, men and children shiver and their lives are 
seriously threatened. Street car employees strike for a 
real or fancied grievance that is absolutely of no direct 
concern to the public; the public ‘‘walks the floor’’— 
and the streets—and does the suffering; and so on in 
countless instances as the results of the ruthless tyranny 
of the most, and the least justified, tyraniecal combina- 
tion in modern civilized life. 

Presuming that unionized labor numbers a tenth or 
even a fifth of the populace—the latter estimate is gen- 
erous for the purpose of this argument—the other 80 
percent jumps at the snap of the whip of unionized labor ; 
to change the metaphor, the tail wags the dog. And the 
dog by his complacency—nauseating to a virile student 
of the conditions—invites and accepts the conditions. 

Will it continue? Will some Moses arise, possibly thru 
the efforts of a Federal bureau or a countrywide combina- 
tion of strong business men backed by the 80 percent of 
the populace affected, to lead the country out of this 
howling wilderness? The condition has existed, exists 
now and probably will exist and the attitude of the 80 
percent not affiliated with union labor justifies the late 
?. 'T. Barnum’s characterization of a frailty of human 
nature and the gambler’s characterization of a phase of 
the cadence of the birth rate. 





Is There Room for a Shorter Wooden 
Shingle ? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN directs special atten- 
tion to the communication in the ‘‘Query and Com- 
ment’? Department this week from R. D, Hyde, seere- 
tary of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Van 
couver, B, C. Mr. Hyde’s communication indicates 
that the Canadian manufacturers seriously entertain 
the question as to whether there is room in the shingle 
trade for a shingle of standard dimension in other re- 
spects, but of shorter length, say 12%, inches as com- 
pared with 16 inches. 

It should not be understood that these manufacturers 
intend to substitute this shorter shingle for the regu- 
lar uses of the longer standard. Their belief is merely 
that for certain special purposes the shorter shingle 
is as good in every way, and offers an added economy 
in manufacture, and, therefore, a greater competition 
in price with shingle substitutes. In the use of shingles 
upon vertical surfaces. as for example in shingle sid- 
ing, a popular form for bungalows and other buildings, 
there is probably no one who would not say that 
the shorter shingle would be amply sufficient. The 
same is true of roofs of steeper pitch, and it is ob- 
viously true also for all pitches of roofs on buildings 
that from their very character are not intended as 
permanent structures. The builder of such a building, 
realizing this fact, of course uses a cheaper form of 
shingle at the present time, one that is cheaper be- 
cause made from some inferior shingle wood or because 
of the number of defects that it exhibits. There is, 
however, a certain amount of room here for a shingle 
that is cheapened by the expedient of shortening it 
rather than by cheapening the quality of the shingle 
over its entire surface. 

The subject is an interesting one and the manufac- 
turers are very desirous of hearing from the retail 
trade as to whether in their opinion there is a suffi- 
cient demand for a special shingle of this sort to stock 
it as an added item. The items in the average lumber 
yard stock have of course already greatly increased 
as compared with some years ago, but the storage of 
shingles does not make any great demand upon valuable 
shed space. They are usually considered to require 

open yard space for their proper storage, inasmuch as 
a shingle with a fairly high moisture content is con- 


sidered in better nailing condition than a shingle that 
is bone dry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be very pleased 
to have a general discussion of this subject from its 
retail readers. If there is a real demand for the shorter 
shingle and if it will enable the wooden shingle to hold 
a larger portion of its field against competition, why 
not have it? 





Russia Will Be America’s Greatest Ex- 
port Trade Competitor 


Speaking before the American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce in New York recently, Dr. EK. k. Pratt, 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, said regarding the change in government in 
Russia: ‘‘Great as is the significance of this change 
for Russia and her allies, it has, I believe, even greater 
significance for the United States. This is not a 
revolution in the commonly accepted meaning of the 
term, but rather the comparatively peaceful suppres- 
sion of an inefficient form of government by the suc- 
cession of a highly organized and efficient form of gov- 
ernment. * * * We may expect a very rational 
and much more efficient form of government, a gov- 
ernment which will prosecute the work more effectively 
than its predecessors.’’ 

These remarks are very pertinent in their applica- 
tion to the United States export lumber business. Even 
under the old regime plans were being pushed for the 
development of the Russian lumber industry and under 
‘‘a government that will prosecute the work more 
effectively’? Russia is bound to play a great part in 
the export lumber business of the world. Despite the 
demands necessitated by the prosecution of the war 
Russian lumber manufacturers and timber owners are 
making plans for increasing the cut of lumber and for 
its exportation to all parts of the world as one of the 
best ways in which to help pay off the debt occasioned 
by the war. Before the war exports of Russian timber 
reached no small total, for even in 1915 the value of 
exports of timber was $80,000,000. In 1915 the total 
value of wood and products of wood exported from 
the United States was about $59,000,000 and in 1914 
$74,965,170; hence it appears that during the time in 
which little was done to stimulate the Russian export 
business it exceeded that of the United States. 

If one is to judge from the amount of standing tim- 
ber available for manufacture in Russia this export 
business is capable of great expansion. Government 
figures place the total acreage of timber at 1,456,917,400 
acres. Estimating 5,000 feet to the acre, Russia’s un- 
touched timber resources total 7,284,587,000,000 feet. 
The Forest Service estimates the standing timber in 
the United States at 2,767,000,000,000, so that, roughly 
speaking, Russia has available three times the timber 
that the United States has. Russia’s timber is so dis- 
tributed that many of the most important markets of 
the world are much closer than they are to America. 
Kuropean Russia has 464,611,000 acres of undeveloped 
timber, exclusive of the 52,500,000 acres located in Fin- 
Jand. Much of this timber is comparatively easily ac- 
cessible for the large Kuropean users of lumber and 
there seems to be no doubt that within a few years 
Russia will be the greatest competitor of the United 
States in the European markets for lumber. 

But competition from Russian producers of lumber 
will be felt in other markets. Almost 1,000,000,000,000 
acres of timber are located in Asiatic Russia and a 
great deal of this timber is in southern Siberia and so 
is much closer to the great potential markets of China 
and the actual Australian markets. Further, reliable 
authorities say, a lot of this timber is very similar to 
the woods grown on our Pacifie coast, so that little 
missionary work will be needed to introduce the Sibe- 
rian woods into markets already accustomed to Ameri- 
san woods. 

Unless American exporters are alert it is not improb- 
able that the export markets will be curtailed instead 
of increased. Of course, this curtailment can not come 
for years, but the Russian timber is bound to be mar- 
keted some day. The probable extent of competition 
from this source can be obtained only by a careful 
study in Russia such as the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce plans to undertake. When more 
definite knowledge is at hand steps can be formulated 
to meet this competition. Such a proceeding is cer- 
tainly better than to wait until the competitor has 
gained the market—as was done in the case of cement. 





THE EFFORTS that have been encouraged by the na- 
tional Government for the conservation of paper waste 
and such paper materials as old rags have developed some 
unexpected angles. The ladies’ social circles of some 
churches have interested themselves in the matter and 
are gathering and selling such material to buy a new 
church organ or to equip the church with new pews or 
some other needed item. The charitable activities of the 
Salvation Army have been largely supported by the col- 
lection and sale of this material and they find their 
revenues greatly reduced. In many communities school 
children have interested themselves in the matter and 
have made the school houses storage warehouses for the 
material, resulting in some instances in fires with losses 
greater than would be covered by waste paper salvage 
for an extended period. 


Inflated Profits for War Necessities Im. 
probable 


Premier Lloyd George of England in speaking of the 
necessity for the United States to build vessels said: 
‘«The road to victory, the guaranty of victory, the abso- 
lute assurance of victory, has to be found in one word, 
ships, and a second word, ships, and a third word, ships.’ 
That America is ready and willing and capable of giving 
this guaranty of victory can be seen from the activities 
of the Federal Shipping Board in making plans for the 
building of the fleet of 1,000 wooden vessels and the 
manner in which the lumbermen and ship builders have 
responded. Now that active construction of this fleet 
may be expected to begin in a few days the questions of 
how payments are to be made and the basis upon which 
prices will he fixed are worthy of attention. In other 
words, how much will the Government pay for the wooden 
vessels? 





Nothing official regarding the amount to be paid for 
such vessels has been made public, tho it is common knowl- 
edge that the Government has $50,000,000 available now 
for such a purpose. The attitude of the Government may 
possibly be reflected in the following remark of President 
Wilson in his communication to the nation dated April 
15: ‘*To the merchant let me suggest the motto, ‘Small 
profits and quick service,’ and to the shipbuilder the 
thought that the life of the war depends upon him.’’ 

The impression in well informed circles seems to he, 
moreover, that the Government will place contracts only 
at cost plus 10 percent, the cost to be determined by the 
lederal Shipping Board. If the shipbuilders do not will 
ingly agree to this plan the Government has the power to 


‘take over the plants and operate them for a considera- 


tion it shall arbitrarily deem proper. Congress has been 
asked to grant the Government authority to act in a like 
manner with all plants producing military material. If 
this power is granted lumber manufacturers will come 
within its scope as well as the shipbuilders. There seems 
every reason to believe that the Congress will vest the 
Government with the requested power. 

The meaning is simply that there is to be no specula- 
tion at the benefit of the Government. Government con- 
tracts for steel have been placed at prices well below the 
current market; the same is true of copper; the same is 
true of shoes; and is reputed to be true of many other 
commodities. The English Government has followed this 
policy thruout the war. Thus it seems that the prices 
paid by the Government will be below those paid by pri- 
vate industry. In other words, large profits of corpora 
tions will not be made from Government contracts. 





The Making of Americans Task for 
Local Organizations 


Persons who have carefully noted the policy of the 
Cuamber of Commerce of the United States must have 
observed that that organization always leads in move- 
ments calculated to promote the best interests of the 
country as a whole. Its method of referring matters 
of importance to its membership serves to promote their 
consideration and discussion by the most intelligent 
and most truly representative citizens of the country; 
and when a policy is passed upon in that manner the 
controlling public opinion may almost be said to be 
committed to the decision thus rendered. 

The national chamber in a recent bulletin points out 
the need and the opportunity for Americanizing per- 
sons of foreign birth by making July 4 Americaniza- 
tion Day and using means of securing the ‘‘ attendance 
of the foreign-born residents’’ especially ‘‘thru the 
codperation of the foreign press and the issuance of 
special invitations to those recently naturalized and to 
racial societies and clubs.’’ 

A significant suggestion made by the chamber is 
this: ‘‘A strong, patriotic appeal should be made at 
the same time to the native American citizens thru 
the daily press to back up the celebration by their 
presence,’’ 

No movement of this sort can attain the success it 
should without the support of the local press, a support 
that is sure to be given without stint when its purpose 
is shown. But back of the movement must be the local 
organization of citizens banded together to promote 
the public welfare. Tho Independence Day is three 
months ahead, today is not too early to begin, plans for 
its celebration as Americanization Day. 

The bulletin referred to contains the information 
that numerous local organizations have appointed com- 
mittees and have taken other steps toward transform- 
ing into true Americans the foreign persons within 
their midst. In some eases these committees are work- 
ing hand in hand with local boards of education and 
with the United States Bureau of Education. This is 
a very suggestive fact, for the campaign and the cele: 
bration should be educational in charactev. 

Here is presented an excellent opportunity for splen- 
did work in the public behlf, and if all local organiza- 
tions thruout the United States rise to the needs of the 
occasion, not only this year but every year, we shall 
not long find ourselves in the position we are in today, 
with something more than 3,000,000 unnaturalized men 
of voting age among us. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE 

considerable sawdust, hoggins and slabs that we 
at a ee Does the book ‘Utilization of Wood Waste,” 
by Hubbard, treat with the pressing of sawdust in briquetts 
as discussed by you in your issue of April 97 If not, where 
can I get information on the matter; also, does it treat of 
the manufacture of xyloite? 

Any information you can give us on the utilization of wood 
waste will be greatly appreciated. I am particularly inter- 
ested in wood flour, the manufacture of xyloite, and the 
manufacture of excelsior.—INQuiny No. 97. 


[The work referred to has in its index four separate 
references to the briquetting of sawdust, and also has an 
entire chapter upon this subject, discussing the briquet- 
ting of sawdust for fuel purposes and also its briquetting 
as a prerequisite to destructive distillation for the pur- 
pose of leaving the charcoal in the briquette form. 

It also has an entire chapter upon the manufacture of 
various plastic compositions with sawdust as a base, in- 
cluding the particular one referred to by our inquirer. — 
Many formulae are given in this chapter that are very 
interesting. 

The manufacture of excelsior in this country is from 
bolts of standard lengths and is not well adapted to its 
manufacture from waste pieces of irregular size and 
length. There is a machine used in Europe, however, that 
is especially adapted to the manufacture of excelsior from 
such waste pieces, and undoubtedly in time some Ameri- 
can manufacturer will fill this need. 

The manufacture of wood flour has not been well estab- 
lished in this country, due largely to heavy competition 
from abroad prior to the war, Cheap water power ap- 
pears to be essential as well as the supply of suitable 
woods for the various qualities of flour—Kb1Tor. | 


APPLICATION OF SCRIBNER AND DOYLE 
RULES. 

We will appreciate it very much if you will advise us 
where we can get a book of rules for scaling timber by 
Scribner and Doyle rule. We understand there is’ a book 
explaining just how timber should be s« aled when using these 
rules for scaling.—INquiry No. 87. 

[Doyle rules and Scribner rules are official statute rules 
in various States, some States having adopted one standard 
of measurement and some another. The only official con- 
struction of these rules, however, concerns the method of 
taking the measurement and prescribes that the log shall 
be measured at the small end inside the bark, and if not 
round the average diameter of the small end shall be 
taken as the measurement. 

Appropriate allowance must be made in taking meas- 
urement under either rule for defects that will deduct 
from the lumber product of the log such as hollow butts, 
crooks, unsound portions of the trunk ete. This, however, 
is a matter of individual judgment for which no rules 
have been formulated. Different sealers would differ 
upon these matters, but men of experience would not 
differ very greatly —EbprTor. | 


MANUFACTURE OF WALLBOARDS 


I want to know something about the manufacture of wall- 
boards ; how the pulp or fiber is prepared; what kind of ad- 
hesive is used, and what manner of pressure is necessary. 

It seems to me that a solid unlaminated board could be 
made from almost any kind of wood by the use of some man- 
ner of strong adhesive and high pressure; in fact, I do not 
see why timbers can not be made in such a way. 

If you have this information or can direct me to someone 
who has, I shall be pleased.—INquiny No, 67, 


[In order intelligently to answer the inquiries above 
it is necessary to enter into some brief explanation of 
the ordinary paper making process. ‘The pulp, whether 
of wood or of rags or of other material, must first 
be carefully prepared by beating to separate the fibres 
and produce in them the quality that is desired for the 
type of paper to be produced, and it is also screened to 
remove all particles of foreign matter, coarse slivers or 
bundles of fibre ete. The pulp is then mixed with a cer- 
tuin proportion of water to form the ‘‘stuff’?’ which is 
ready for the paper making process and is kept thoroly 
mixed by agitating paddles. In this form it looks like 
a roily water. 

In the hand process of paper making a fine wire screen, 
whose sides are a shallow removable frame work, is 
dipped into this solution. The water runs thru the 
screen, leaving the paper fibres upon its surface, during 
Which time the screen is gently shaken from side to side 
in order to produce a matting of the fibres in criss- 
cross fashion or ‘‘felting,’’ as it is called. The strength 
of the paper chiefly depends upon this interlocking of 
the fibres. 

A paper produced merely of pulp is ‘‘bibulous,’’ which 
means it has a considerable capacity for drinking up 
liquid. The ordinary blotting paper is of this type. 
lor purposes of writing and largely for purposes of 
printing also it is necessary to prevent the spreading of 
the ink which would result upon such paper, and it is 
therefore loaded with a filling of tale or sized with some 
form of glue, or both. The purpose of this process is 
to fill up the spaces between the fibres and thus neutral- 
ize their capillary action. 

In the machine process of making paper the machine 
becomes a moving endless belt of wire on to which the 
‘stuff’? is flowed, and it quickly sinks thru, leaving 
the paper web on the surface. In the hand process the 
paper sheet is ‘‘couched’’ by turning the screen upside 
down upon a piece of felt to which the paper adheres, 
being then put under a press, and after that dried. 
Similarly the ‘‘ Fourdrinier wire’? of the papcr machine 
passes under a couching roll covered with felt that 
picks the paper off from it, and this endless web of 
paper is then passed thru a long succession of rolls 
of various sorts which dry, press and put a preliminary 


finish upon it. Super-calendered paper, such as is re- 
quired for halftone printing and such as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is printed on, is passed thru a separate 
calendering machine consisting of a series of rolls that 
give the surface a higher finish than that produced upon 
the original paper machine. 

From the above brief description of the process it will 
be seen that in order to make the sheet thicker the vol- 
ume of ‘‘stuff’’ must be increased in the hand sieve by 
raising its sides so that it will hold a greater depth of 
water with the paper fibres in suspension, or, in the case 
of the paper machine, the wire must move more slowly 
or a greater volume of water must be admitted upon it. 
This, however, has its limitations. As the deposit of 
fibre upon the screen inereases in thickness the water 
passes thru it more slowly. While it is possible, there- 
fore, to make a paper board in one operation upon a 
paper machine, thicker boards, such as wallboards, are 
manufactured of several plies of such material. These 
first pass thru a machine that spreads an adhesive upon 
the surface and then the superimposed layers are passed 
thru pressure rolls that force the plies firmly together. 

Some heavy articles are manufactured from fiber, not 
by this laminating process but by a process that de- 
parts entirely from any similarity to the ordinary paper 
making process. The fiber is mixed with other ingre- 
dients that constitute a binder or add other desired 
qualities, such as water-proofness, to the composition, 
and are then molded under pressure while in a plastic 
form. In passing from the plastic to the hardened 
state, however, there is a considerable loss in weight 
and also in volume and due allowanee must be made for 
this in thus laying out the process. It will be some- 
what difficult to provide for this in molding an article 
of nearly cubical or spherical dimensions such for ex- 
ample as the head of a doll, but this would be very 
easily cared for in the rolling of such material into 
the form of sheets of only moderate thickness such as 
wallboard. 

As far as is known, however, all wallboard as it is at 
present manufactured is of a laminated character and 
none is produced by the plastic process. Some forms of 
fiber board, however, such as that used in electrical work 
and such as the fiber board used in the manufacture of 
trunks, are probably rolled out from a plastie mixture.— 
Eprror. | 





A BIN FOR STORING GRAVEL 


Do you happen to have or can you refer me to someone 
who has plans for a wooden storage bin for screened gravel, 
with a capacity of approximately 100 yards? ‘This is to be 
arranged with chutes for loading wagons and is part of the 
equipment necessary for a small gravel screening plant. 

I would like to have an estimate of the cost as compared 
with a steel structure, and I assure you that your efforts will 
be greatly appreciated._-INquiry No, 99. 

‘|This inquiry comes from Michigan. For specific in- 
formation the inquiry is referred to readers, and par- 
ticularly for information born of experience. Only gen- 
eral observations upon the subject will here be offered 
which are not the result of any direct experience on the 
subject. 

The storing of gravel might be considered analagous to 
the storage of coal, and a bin might be erected in much 
the same fashion. The silo pocket is one of the later 
forms in the coal storage line and a round bin of this 
sort with an inside diameter of 15 feet and a height of 
16 feet would when level full have approximately the 
capacity here stated. It would, however, have to be very 
strongly hooped to withstand the pressure of the gravel. 
It of course should be built upon a raised trestle work 
and be provided with chutes at different points around 
the diameter at the bottom for wagon loading. 

The opinion is, however, here ventured that the eco- 
nomical storage and handling of screened gravel may not 
indicate the use of bins at all. It is a material that will 
not spoil by exposure to the weather and is thus well 
adapted to storage in pile upon the ground or upon a 
plank foundation laid upon the ground, this foundation 
or floor being intended to protect the gravel from dirt 
contamination and to make it more convenient for load- 
ing out. 

With the material stored in this way a portable wagon 
loader, of which there are now a large number of excel- 
lent types, will be found a most economical method of 
loading the material into wagons, and it is likely that 
this will be found most economical in handling the solu- 
tion provided level ground is accessible. 

If, however, the topography of the gravel pit is such 
that the material can be handled by gravity both into a 
bin below the screening plant and then out of the bin into 
wagons at the lower side, bins are undoubtedly the most 
convenient form of storage, as this obviates any cost of 
elevating the screened gravel into the bin to offset the 
cost of elevating it from ground storage into the wagons. 
A more complete statement of the conditions for handling 
the gravel would lead to a better understanding of the 
proper solution.—EbI!Tor. } 





LOCUST OFFERED IN THE ROUND 


We have noted the various inquiries for locust that have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time. 
Can you tell us whether or not there is any demand for this 
wood in the round, cut in almost any length? We have quite 
a lot of it, in this and adjoining counties, but it is not found 
in quantities large enough to justify us in putting in a mill 
to cut. If you can assist us in finding a market for this 
kind of locust we would appreciate it very much.—INquiry 
No, 85, 


[The above inquiry comes from Virginia. With an 
organized manufacture of tree nails it should be possible 
to cut locust into bolts of the proper length and ship it 
short distances for remanufacture. Does any one want to 
buy locust in this form ?—Ebrror. | 


WANTS CHEAPER HOUSE PLANS 

You used to show cuts weekly of modern houses. Why can 
not your architect suggest some individual 2-story houses 
that would cost $1500 to $2000 without bath or closet, as 
there is no water or sewerage on the property, and we could 
only hope to get a cheap class of purchasers, such as Italians 
and Poles?—-G. P. Rogrrs, President R. J. Rogers Lumber 
Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


{It would of course be entirely practicable to supply 
some cheaper house plans without the ordinary sanitary 
facilities, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has thus far 
preferred to confine its house plans to those conforming 
with the ordinary American standards of living. A few 
plans have been published, however, which have been 
within the figures prescribed and it would be‘ possible on 
such plans to eliminate the bathroom if not wanted. 

Another factor of such houses is that the need of a~ 
plan becomes less as the character of the house is sim- 
plified.—Eb1Tor. ] 


WINDOW DISPLAYS IN THE LUMBER TRADE 

At several of our yards we have display windows and aré 
putting them in at all the points as fast as possible. It is quite 
a strain on my ingenuity to get up live displays and I wonder 
if you know of any book of suggestions for lumber displays. 
Dry goods, groceries, shoes ete. all have trade papers that 
make it a point to suggest displays, but I have never heard 
of any such thing in the lumber business. Have you?—In- 
Qquiry No. 88. 


[This inquiry comes from a very live Kansas retailer. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received and replied to 
some inquiries recently regarding the use of small card- 
board house models for such displays. There are un- 
doubtedly many other things that might be exhibited in 
this way. The Wilbur Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already stated, a year 
or two ago had a miniature silo on exhibit in the front 
window at one of its yards. Doubtless some of the silo 
manufacturers would be pleased to codperate in a display 
of this sort. 

If the yard is sufficiently extensive to make it worth 
while, it might be easy to construct a ground plan sketch 
of the yard and use it as a foundation for a model for 
the window, building miniature lumber piles, sheds ete, in 
the proper location, as indicated upon the lines of the 
sketch. Some of the door manufacturers produce models 
of their door patterns in miniature, and this is probably 
true of some other building material lines. There are 
many advertising novelties intended for the front win- 
dows to catch the eye of the passerby, but while these 
attraet a crowd it often happens that the interest is so 
riveted upon the freak item of the display that little at- 
tention is paid to the other articles in the window. 

As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, there is 
no book upon window display written especially for the 
retail lumber business. Perhaps it might be well for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to get up a prize contest devoted 
to this one feature of lumber retailing.’ What do our 
readers think of the idea?—Eprror. | 





EFFICIENCY OF THE SHORTER SHINGLE 


I wish to ask a question which, if you are not able to answer 
from information at hand, would, | believe, bring forth con- 
siderable comment should information be requested thereon 
thru your columns, 

it is this: Why, for all practical purposes, is not a shingle 
12% inches long as good as the 16-inch shingle when it Is 
laid 4 inches to the weather, and in all cases where it is used 
as a siding material? 

The advantages of such a shingle would of course be that 
it would permit manufacturers to place on the market a 
shingle which would meet most requirements at a considerably 
lower price to the consumer, which in turn would mean pretty 
stiff competition for the prepared roofing people. 

I have visited several of our local contractors, whose opin- 
ion is that for siding purposes the 12%-inch shingle would 
answer fully as well as the 16-inch shingle, and that on steep 
pitches laid 41% inches to the weather and otherwise 4 inches 
to the weather the shingles would make a roofing equally as 
good as is now obtained by the use of the 16-inch shingle. 
I feel that this matter is of considerable importance, and 
would greatly appreciate your courtesy in getting Information 
on the subject. 

This short shingle idea is claiming the attention of our 
manufacturers, many of whom are prepared to cut some of 
these and include them as samples in cars of shingles which 
they ship, requesting the dealers to look them over and 
represent them in a logical manner to their trade. 

Providing that a shingle 12% inches long is of equal prac- 
tical value for most purposes with the longer shfngle, it is 
certainly time that the consumer is made aware of the advan- 
tage and saving to him in buying the short ones. The enor- 
mous economic waste of cedar is apparent and the dealer is 
paying freight on approximately 7,000 pounds of wogd in 
every car for which there is no practical need, 

I personally do not believe that once these shingles come 
into general use the margin of profit for the manufacturer 
will be greater on them than on shingles they are now turning 
out, but I do think that the greatly reduced price which it 
will be possible to make on these short shingles will make it 
possible to reclaim from the patent roofing interests a large 
amount of business which they have taken away from us, by 
offering a strictly high grade shingle at a price which they 
will find extremely difficult to meet. 

I trust that you will consider this matter serlously and let 
us hear from you, as our manufacturers are only awaiting 
an expression of opinion before they go ahead with the manu- 
facture of these short shingles.—R. D. Hype, secretary the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN refers this suggestion to 
the attention of its readers for discussion, 

If the form of the shorter shingle is produced by cut- 
ting off the thin end of a standard 5 to 2 16-inch shingle 
a distance of 314 inches the reduction of volume of the 
shingle will be approximately 114% percent, this represent- 
ing the saving in the amount of wood required to manu- 
facture the shingle and also in the transportation charges. 

It appears that the Canadian manufacturers are seri- 
ously contemplating this change. What does the pur- 
chasing and consuming trade think of it? The subject is 
presented for diseussion.—EbiTor. | 
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Sober, conservative business is going ahead with a 
minimum of unsettlement and the volume of the total 
transactions is large for the season. Many of the lead- 
ing industries have received large Government orders 
and other lines will receive stimulation from this source 
shortly. It is noteworthy that many of the Government 
contracts have been placed at well below current market 
prices, and while these orders will swell the volume of 
the business it does not follow that the profit will be 
increased accordingly. On the other hand, prices for 
private delivery have, broadly speaking, exhibited an 
upward tendency. This is especially true of grain of 
all kinds, canned goods, steel and steel products. The 
likelihood of the Government’s passing a law to increase 
revenue by means of the ‘‘excess profits’’ plan of cor- 
poration taxation has caused drops in many stocks. 
These have occurred even in steel stocks, despite the 
fact that this industry has so far received more orders 
from the Government than has any other. The bond 
market also showed a downward tendency during the 
week and even the highest grade bonds were affected. 
The interpretation placed on these stock and bond 
movements is that the profits of corporations generally 
are going to be cut down by taxation if not by the war. 
The crop outlook is improving, but there is still room 
for great improvement. Good rains fell thruout Kansas 
and Nebraska as well as other parts of the winter wheat 
belt and reports indicate that the wheat plants are 
much improved as a result. Collections generally are 
good and sound, legitimate business propositions find 
no difficulty in obtaining the necessary money. Interest 
rates have firmed up and there is every reason to be 
lieve that this tendency will continue, tho there is no 
fear of money stringency. 

* * & 

The week saw many advances in lumber prices. Con- 
ditions seem to be about the same in every lumber pro- 
ducing region. Cars supplied are not in sufficient quan- 

tity to take care of the demands, 


GENERAL manufacturing costs are increasing, 
LUMBER stocks are badly broken and the de- 
CONDITIONS mand is increasing, but production is 


necessarily curtailed. The following 
remarks of the sales manager of one of the largest 
manufacturers of southern yellow pine were meant to 
apply only to that section of the country, but they fit 
the prevailing conditions in all sections so well that 
they are given here: ‘‘The productive cost of lumber 
has increased enormously during the last year and will 
continue to appreciate on account of the increased cost 
of materials and supplies. This increase will run easily 
to 60 to 70 percent over the material cost of 1914 and 
reflects a $2 a thousand increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. Also, on account of the increased cost of living, 
it has been necessary for us to advance wages. It 
would not surprise us if further advances would soon 
be in order. During the car shortage which we have 
experienced since September, 1916, we have accummt- 
lated large stocks, so that at the present time we have 
65,000,000 feet of lumber on hand, and this congestion 
has necessitated for the first time in the history of this 
company the closing down of our night operations. As 
a consequence we are now cutting less than 50 percent 
of our normal capacity, and this curtailment on our 
part has been necessary at a time when there has never 
been a greater demand for southern pine.’’ The par- 
ticular firm referred to is out of the market at present. 

* * * 


The supply of cars remains far from adequate based 
upon the actual volume of shipments from the pro- 
ducing regions. Railroad officials insist that conditions 
will be better soon, but refuse to say 
what they mean by soon. The saw- 
mills that are nearest the large in- 
dustrial sections are enjoying the 
best supply of cars. In those sections far from 
the great manufacturing centers the best supply 
of cars is obtained by mills on the main lines 
and at competing points. In the South the supply 
of cars was very disappointing and shipments were less 
than the preceding week. On the Pacific coast the vol- 
ume of shipments showed a slight increase and in the 
Inland Empire, where the week before showed a very 
marked. decrease in the volume of shipments, the cur- 
rent week showed a considerable gain. Production ex- 
ceeded shipments on the Pacific coast and in the South. 
The supply of cars in the northern producing sections 
and in the North Carolina pine territory very slowly 
shows some improvement. Financial cireles generally 
seem to believe the increase in rates asked by the rail- 
roads will be granted. The consensus is that a flat 15 
percent increase to become effective June 1 may be 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


RAILROAD 
OUTLOOK 


* * * 


For the first time in months there seems to be some 
chance of ocean freight rates ceasing to climb upward. 
As yet, however, the market remains absolutely firm and 
there is as large a scarcity of ves- 
sels as ever. Government regulation is 
the factor that is held responsible for 
the possible lowering in the ocean 
freight rates. According to reliable advices, the Eng- 
lish Government has requisitioned all ships flying the 
English flag. They will be operated by the navy and 
receive ‘‘Blue Book Rates.’’ Before the war rates from 
New York to Liverpool averaged about $4 a ton, but now 
they average about $100 a ton. When these ships are 
requisitioned by the English Government the rates paid 
average about $10 a ton. Thus if all the British tonnage 
is taken over by the Government it will probably mean 
that lumber bought by the Allies and stored on wharves 
will be moved soon. According to the Government figures 
made public this week, the total value of the exports of 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


wood and wood products for February was $4,220,502, 
as compared with $5,025,989 for the same month of 1916. 
The loss was pretty evenly distributed among the woods, 
the notable exceptions being gum and walnut, the value 
of the exports of which showed a marked increase over 
the same month in 1916. The upward trend of prices is 
indicated by the fact that the average price at port of 
shipment was $25.24 for February, as compared with 
$23.23 for January. In February, 1916, the average price 
was $22.92. Indications are that the English Govern- 
ment expects to do practically all of the country’s buying 
of timber, and the number of inquiries from this source 
causes a number of the southern pine exporters consider- 
able gratification. With France and Italy as well as Great 
Britain prohibiting the importation of wood except under 
license it seems certain that the only customers will be 
the respective governments. On the Pacifie coast cargo 
shipments to Alaska, South America and Hawaii are in- 
creasingly active, and while the volume of future business 
being booked is not so large as before the war the prices 
obtained are excellent and the outlook is better. 


* * * 


All up and down the Pacific coast lumber manufacturers 
are figuring on bills for the Government and some large 
orders have already been placed. As a result prices are 

firm and on many items have an up- 
DOUGLAS ward tendency. ‘The volume of ship- 
FIR, ments increased very slightly, and the 
REDWOOD sume is true of the production. Or- 

ders, also, scored a slight increase in 
the total, but were less than production. Expressed in 
percentages, orders were 20.6 percent, shipments 30.8 
percent and production 17.64 percent below normal pro- 
duction for 127 mills. Actual production was 71,181,873 
feet, as compared with an estimated normal production 
of 86,452,000 feet. The week’s orders were below actual 
production 2,559,097 feet, or 3.59 percent, while ship- 
ments were’ under production by 10,750,855 feet, or 15.1 
percent, and below normal production by 26,000,983 feet. 
Orders exceeded shipments by 8,191,759 feet, or 11.94 
percent. Many of the big fir mills are still out of the 
market and this reduced the amount of business booked. 
The demand for redwood for California consumption 
showed improvement and the call for this wood in the 
Kast is constantly on the increase; in fact, conditions 
in the California market indicate improvement for all the 
woods. ‘The increase in the list price of redwood has not 
restricted business and seems to have been expected by 
the consuming trade. 

* * 

When the number of cars that were obtained for ship- 
ment of southern yellow pine are compared to the volume 
of orders placed the situation is anything but encouraging 

for the consumer. For two weeks the 


SOUTHERN volume of shipments has shown a de- 
YELLOW crease over the preceding week, and 
PINE while it is true that the trend of or- 


ders has been in the same direction 
the volume of unshipped business has increased con- 
stantly. Prices are very firm, as is well shown by the fact 
that in the Alexandria (La.) district 119 increases were 
recorded as compared with fourteen decreases. Produe- 
tion exceeded shipments for the first time in a number of 
weeks. It is true that the mills have abnormally large 
stocks on hand, but the size of order files is tremendous. 
A careful and accurate compilation of orders on the books 
indicates that about 80 percent of the stocks on hand 
are sold. This means that actually stocks available for 
market are smaller than they have been for years. A 
group of 149 sawmills report having received orders for 
99,404,890 feet, having made shipments of 83,107,570 
feet, having produced 86,611,800 feet during the week. 
Normal production of this group of mills is estimated at 
about 101,400,000 feet. Therefore orders, production 
and shipments were all below normal production, actual 
production and shipments by a considerable extent and 
orders by a very small margin. The large spread between 
orders and shipments every week shows why stocks that 
are open for sale are so reduced and why many of the 
mills are at present out of the market. 


* * * 


Sales prices on red cedar shingles are anything but 
uniform and depend entirely upon the ability of the 
seller to deliver. The same condition holds true with 

the market for Maine cedar, white 


SHINGLES, cedar, ¢ypress and other species of 
POSTS, shingles. The car shortage on the Pa- 
LATH cific coast shows no signs of letting 


up and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. The demand for poles and posts also grows 
actively and the prices now obtained are greater than 
those that prevailed when the season opened. The call 
for patent lath and for plastering lath is good and 
prices are firm in all sections. Supplies of plastering 
lath in the hands of both manufacturers and dealers 
are small. 

* * * 

The hardwood situation exhibits much strength both 
as regards prices received and the demand. Car supply 
is far from satisfactory and many of the eastern con- 

suming sections are getting to the 
HARDWOODS point where hardwood stocks are 
d seriously reduced. Complaint is also 
beginning to come from the Pacific coast that supplies 
of hardwoods are much reduced and that shipments are 
urgently needed. In the South high water and bad 
weather conditions have seriously retarded the cut and 
in the North the late spring, the labor shortage and other 
local factors have exerted the same influence. Because 
of nearness to the big manufacturing centers the car 
supply in the northern districts is somewhat better than 
in the South, but it is still far from satisfactory. De- 


mand from manufacturers of wagons and vehicles and 
also farming implements is increasing and thick stocks 
of hardwoods suitable for these purposes bring record 
prices. Some Government orders for hardwoods have 
been placed and more are in prospect, but it is probable 
that orders received from this source will not be great 
until the prices that the Government will pay have been 
determined. Dry stocks are scarce and all grades and 
thicknesses are moving as soon as offered. Hardwood 
floorings sell unusually well and the demand is on the 
increase, with an attendant firmness in price. 
* * * 


Mills sawing white pine are now getting limbered up 
for the season’s cut and more attention is really given 
to obtaining crews and getting things running smoothly 

than to shipments. This is especially 
WHITE true because many of the mills have 
PINE, very small supplies of stock available 
CYPRESS for shipment, particularly in the 

northern and eastern sections. In the 
West, of course, stocks are larger and better assorted 
because the late spring has made it almost impossible 
to ship on rush orders. Consequently buyers have given 
a great deal of attention to getting stocks from the near- 
est mills. Cars are coming thru in better time from the 
West and the volume of orders placed with the western 
mills is steadily inereasing. In fact, the last week has 
been the best since the first of the year in volume of 
orders placed. A few of the white pine mills are not 
accepting orders because of business already booked, 
and this condition also applies to many of the cypress 
mills. In fact, the demand for cypress is greater than 
it ever has been and mills are unable to supply the de- 
mand from all branches of the trade. Price lists for 
both cypress and white pine are almost unknown, the 
price paid being determined almost entirely by the ability 
of the seller to make prompt delivery. Many orders are 
being booked for conditional delivery. In other words, 
the prices and whether or not the order is to be filled 
are determined after the manufacturer looks over the 
order, 

* * * 

The north Atlantic consuming markets have been em- 
bargoed for so long and so much difficulty has been 
experienced in getting shipments thru that the situation 

is becoming acute. Consequently it is 


NORTH not surprising that the manufacturers 
CAROLINA of North Czrolina pine are ex- 
PINE periencing an increasing demand. 


Another encouraging feature of the 
market is that the supply of cars is slowly becoming 
more nearly adequate to the demand, altho this condi- 
tion has not been fully reached as yet by any means. 
This improvement in the car supply is hardly perceptible 
from day to day, but when the week’s average is totaled 
up it is generally found that each succeeding week 
makes a better record. The plan of issuing permits for 
shipments of cars of lumber and then seeing that they 
get thru to destination seems to be the most effective 
way of-handling the situation that the railroads have 
been able to devise. It insures delivery of the car when 
it is once started. Prices are firm and in many cases 
show an upward trend. Many of the manufacturers are 
oversold, 

* * * 

The demand for spruce from all sources is on the 
increase. Building prospects now seem somewhat better 
in the Kast, and as the spruce mills are the nearest to 
a large part of the consuming terri- 
tory the demand is on the increase. 
In the West several of the spruce 
manufacturers have taken contracts 
from the Government for spruce suitable for air- 
plane construction and there seems every reason 
to believe that this market will absorb much more 
stock. Prices are firm. Hemlock manufacturers 
are generally very advantageously situated to supply 
rush orders and to take full advantage of embargoes 
lifted for a short time. Demand from retailers for 
hemlock is growing and box manufacturers take all of 
the stock that they can get. Efforts will be made to 
make as large a cut of hemlock and spruce as _pos- 
sible, but judging from the labor shortage and the num- 
ber of logs cut in the woods the season’s production at 
best will not be any more than normal. 

* * * 


The week was the best experienced so far this year 
in the booking of orders, and the same is true of ship- 
ments. Production, too, creeps up slowly, but this has 

been largely retarded by the late 
WESTERN spring. In the northern parts of the 
PINES western pines producing region there 
is still a great deal of snow in the 
woods and in some places not all of the ice has 
gone out of the mill ponds. The demand from 
the farming sections is on the increase and large 
sales of shop for future delivery are being made. The 
prices paid are said to bring pleasure to the heart of 
the manufacturer if not to the purchaser. A group of 
twenty-eight mills report that for the week orders 
amounting to 25,675,000 feet were received, shipments 
were 17,583,320 feet and production 14,256,076 feet. 
Thus it is seen that the orders on hand increased largely 
during the week; in fact, unshipped orders on hand call 
for about 175,000,000 feet. The mills farther south, in 
California and southern Oregon, are all enjoying an 
excellent business. An advance in price recently went 
into effect and has not stopped the demand or the vol- 
ume of orders being booked. This section is experi- 
encing a better car supply than some of the other dis- 
tricts, but manufacturers are not boasting of it, for 
many more cars could be used than it is possible to 
obtain. 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 
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It is doubtful if the American people even yet fully 
realize what the participation of the United States in 
the European war really involves. In the eastern part 
of the country there are evidences of some degree of 
appreciation of what this war really means, but at the 
interior and in the western part of the country, while the 
people are no less patriotic, they have not awakened to 
the character of the undertaking confronting the 
United States. 

To be plunged into war in a state of unpreparedness 
such as exists in this country necessitates greater effort 
on the part of the administration of the Government 
and on the part of the individual citizen. Many have 
expressed the thought that our chief part in this war 
would be the continuation of the supplying of the Allies 
arrayed against Germany with munitions and other 
supplies, and that we would not be called upon to send 
a single regiment to the battle fields of Europe. This 
sounds well, but recent developments indicate that it 
is as fallacious as was the pacifist’s theory that a lack 
of preparation for war insured peace. 

At the moment there is every indication that this 
country will be called upon to contribute a very large 
force of men as well as a vast amount of money, credit, 
munitions and other supplies. With Russia totally in- 
capable of controlling her own destiny and assuming 
largely a defensive attitude as far as Germany is con- 
cerned, there seems a probability of a prolonged war, 
despite the terrific smashes that the Allies are making 
against the Teutonic armies along the western front. 
The prediction made in the English parliament by a 
member of the British cabinet that the real and para- 
mount offensive campaign against Germany will not take 
place until 1918, when the American troops will be sea- 
soned sufficiently to participate in that great move- 
ment, now seems reasonable. Recent developments cer- 
tainly do not point to an early restoration of peace in 
Kurope, notwithstanding the repeated effort emanating 
from:Germany to bring about that result. 

It is believed that the failure fully to appreciate the 
enormous problem that war with Germany brings to 
this country is responsible to a large extent for the calm 
attitude of the American people. The voting of a 
$7,000,000,000 credit scarcely caused a quiver in public 
sentiment. It is true that few people realize what such 
an appropriation of credit and money really means, Of 
this amount $2,000,000,000 is to come from the people in 
the form of direct taxation and $5,000,000,000 thru a pop- 
ular 34% percent loan. Many had hoped that this great 
bond issue, which equals that recently put out by the 
British Government, could be quickly absorbed in this 
country because of its sentimental effect both here and 
abroad, They little realize, however, what a tremendous 
undertaking this would be at this time. That loan if 
paid in cash would require almost the entire stock of 
money in the United States. Of course, it is a credit 
transaction and with our tremendous increase in bank 
reserves and bank deposits it would be possible to ab- 
sorb this loan in this country in a remarkably short 
time, but it is impossible to accomplish this without a 
considerable shifting of investments that necessarily 
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would unsettle investment values and disturb the money 
market, temporarily at least. This explains the appre- 
hensiveness of the leading bankers of the country and 
their urging that the loan be floated in instalments. 

As the Government will not require the entire pro- 
ceeds of, the loan at one time, it is doubtful if the Treas- 
ury would regard the sentimental effect of such a flota- 
tion as $5,000,000,000 at one time as outweighing the 
evil effects of unsettlement of investment values that 
such an effort might entail. Few people really appre- 
ciate the extent to which Europe is dependent on this 
market for supplies. For about thirty-two months the 
belligerents have engaged in a scramble for American 
wheat and other foodstuffs in which price consideration 
was virtually ignored. Even the keenest observers 
failed to sense the extent of the approaching wave of 
prosperity until the country was simply swamped with 
foreign orders. The result of that tremendous influx 
of business stimulated our own industrial demand, with 
the consequence that the financial position of this coun- 
try has been strengthened almost immeasurably. 

What the war has brought to this country is indicated 
by the developments in the steel industry and in our 
banking business. The iron output, which was below 
normal at the beginning of 1914, had swung upward to 
about 45 percent above the level at the middle of 1914, 
it having touched 60 percent at one time. Steel orders, 
starting at about the same level as the iron output, have 
increased 190 percent. The price of steel develops and 
is about 10 percent above the normal line of the last 
quarter of a year of peace, having advanced altogether 
something like 250 percent. 

A study of the clearings and bank loans is equally 
indicative of the prosperity that the Kuropean war 
brought to us as a neutral, Using as the normal line the 
volume of clearings and loans in the se@ond quarter of 
1914, it is interesting to note the changes that have 
taken place. In the third quarter of 1914 bank clearings 
were off 8 percent and loans had contracted 5 percent, 
while in the last quarter of that year bank clearings 
were off 3 percent and loans expanded 3 percent. The 
loan expansion from that point on continued steadily 
while the volume of clearings fluctuated somewhat below 
normal. Not until the fourth quarter of 1915 did they 
show an increase, when they reached 25 percent above 
normal. By that time loans in the New York banks 
had expanded 54 percent, 

These percentages are based on the volume of clearings 
outside of New York, where speculation does not cut any 
considerable figure, while the volume of loans refers 
only to those in the New York banks. A year later the 
volume of clearings outside of New York had expanded 
65 percent, compared with the quarter preceding the 
war, while the volume of loans had increased 57 percent, 
In the first quarter of the current year clearings receded 
to 63 percent above normal, due to the hesitancy in 
business pending the development of a state of war, but 
loans expanded sharply, to 70 percent above the volume 
of the segond quarter of 1914. This indicates what the 
war abroad did for this country as a neutral. 

Necessarily the question arises: ‘‘ What of the fu- 


ture?’’ A new order of things was ushered in in early 
April and to what extent this will change the business 
conditions remains to be seen. With a tremendous ex- 
pansion in our public debt by increased taxation there is 
certain. to take place an enormous shifting of credit. 
Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that the proceeds 
of this tremendous war credit of $7,000,000,000 almost en- 
tirely will be expended in this country. It would seem, 
therefore, that with the United States changed from a 
debtor to a creditor nation thru the adjustment of the 
great trade balances built mainly on the needs of the 
Allies, we are in a position to accomplish wonders in 
financing our own needs and the needs of those who are 
confronting a common enemy. 

Already we have made loans to foreign countries ag- 
gregating nearly $3,000,000,000 and have repurchased 
between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 of securities 
of domestic corporations formerly held abroad. We have 
to a very large extent lost that provincialism that ham- 
pered us in our trade relations with other nations. Our 
banking methods have changed materially. The accept- 
ance, tho long used as an instrument of credit in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe, and being one of 
the contributing factors to the supremacy of London in 
the world of finance, is now a feature of banking in this 
country. 

All this strengthens the ability of this country to 
cope with our financial problems. We are able so far 
as strength is concerned to cope with a $5,000,000,000 
loan, but we are not so well prepared. It must be kept 
in mind that England has marshalled her banking and 
capital resources for thirty-two months thru her pro- 
hibition against capital investments abroad. This coun- 
try has not yet taken this step. Consequently in absorb- 
ing a very large loan there necessarily would be en- 
tailed a vast amount of shifting of investments, which 
of, course would tend to unsettle market values. That 
a $5,000,000,000 Government loan would be absorbed 
there is not the slightest doubt, but it is a question of 
policy involving the desirability of unsettlement of 
markets and business to swing a bond of unnecessary 
proportions. 

Plans providing for a considerable part of the war ex- 
pense thru direct taxation are being worked out by 
Treasury officials. Business men have been disturbed 
by the sensational character of some of these plans. 
With a very large conservative element in Congress it 
does not seem probable that any scheme of taxation will 
be adopted that would seriously curtail business enter- 
prise. Business men generally realize that it is wise 
that a considerable part of the war’s expense should be 
raised thru direct taxation, 

But there is another feature that is far more dis- 
turbing, and that is our food production. There should 
be a concerted effort by the men and women of this 
country not only to conserve our food supplies thru the 
practice of economy in all directions but to stimulate 
production. This is essential not only to the mainte- 
nance of our own people but of the armies and the people 
of those countries that are allied with us in this war 
against Germany. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


The city of Baltimore is offering a prize of $1,000 for the 
best patriotic creed, to be based on American history. 


Seventeen percent of the total ocean-borne foreign com- 
merce of the United States during the seven months ended 
last January was carried in American ship,s as indicated by 
the relative value of goods transported by American and by 
foreign vessels. This compares with a record of 15 percent 
during the corresponding period of the preceeding fiscal year 
and with 14 percent during the seven months ended January, 
1915; and intensive shipbuilding is under way. 

The United States Government plans to undertake the 
training of 10,000 officers at once for the army. Bligibles 
from the Central Department will be accommodated at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., Port Benjamin Harrison, Ind., Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and Fort Riley, Kas. 

One of Chicago’s contributions to the alleviation of the food 
shortage has been the release of all the high school boys in 
Chicago above the age of i6 on the proviso that they go to 
work on the farms and truck gardens of Cook County. They 
number 6,419, and will remain under the jurisdiction of the 
school board. 

One thousand students of the University of Minnesota have 
enlisted in the United States Marine Corps as privates. 

The middle West is sending the greatest number of recruits 
to all branches of the service. 


Washington 


The sale of the $5,000,000,000 worth of Government bonds 
for war purposes, authorization of which has already passed 
the House and is now in the Senate, will be by popular sub- 
scription. The securities will be issued in $20, $50 and $100 
denominations for the benefit of small investors, but running 
up to thousands of dollars for those able to subscribe to such 
amounts, . 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has announced that the wage 
earners in factories and workshops thruout the country will 
be given full legal protection “in the interest both of maximum 
production and human conservation” during the war. a; 

The recent offer of the copper interests to serve the Gov- 
ernment in war time at little over cost has already netted a 
saving of $850,000 to the Government on purchases of car- 
tridge cases, 

The administration is seeking legislation empowering the 
council of national defense to fix maximum and minimum 
prices for foodstuffs during the war. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston proposes that the operations of middlemen be 
controlled by the licensing of food distributing agencies by 
the devartment of agriculture. The Chicago packers have 
practically offered their plants to the Government. 


The War With Germany 


The first allied war council was held in Washington on 
oe pe 12 with British naval men present, the main result of 
which was an agreement to set the United States navy to the 


immediate task of patrolling the western areas of the Atlantic 
ocean from Halifax to Cape Horn, and orders were immedi- 
ately dispatched to Admiral Mayo, in command of the 
Atlantic fleet, to detach certain units to be initiated se re 

nother 


patrol work by British and French commanders. 





war council is scheduled for the week of April 16 in which 
Arthur J. Balfour, Hngland’s foreign minister, and former 
Premier Viviani of France are to participate. A plan is under 
way providing for the exchange of British and American 
naval officers to promote the coéperation of the joint naval 
forces.—While the War Department is going ahead with all its 
plans, Congress is continuing its wrangle on the subject of 
conscription without bringing it out in the form of a report 
from the committee. Up to date of April 16 the plan of the 
House committee leaders is to report a bill containing a draft 
provision to become effective if the volunteer system does not 
bring desired results within a certain period. Recruiting for 
the army has been going on at a much more rapid rate than 
at any previous period, 4,355 recruits having been accepted 
in the first ten days of April while the previous rate was 
about 225 men. The increase, however, is far from sufficient. 
—The administration is considering the issuance of a proc- 
lamation placing’ the country under martial law as a means 
of dealing with German plotters in this country. Wholesale 
arrest of alien spies and enemy sympathizers continues in 
spite of the imate d warning sent out from Washington.— 

ashington dispatches on April 14 report that the adminis- 
tration’s outline for a vast war program calls for national 
service from every American, he principal forces to be 
enlisted are: An army of 2,000,000 fighting men to be raised 
and trained within the next two years; a navy of 200,000 
men to be raised and trained within the next year; an army 
of 2,000,000 to be recruited at once to supply labor needs in 
increasing crop production; an army of 200,000 skilled 
artisans to build 1,000 wooden freight vessels a year for the 
transport of food and war munitions to the forces fightin 
the common enemy; 5,000,000 or more skilled and unskille 
laborers to produce war munitions and materials, The ship- 
builders of the country are looked upon as the greatest assets 
in winning the war.—Mexico, in reply to the Government's 
notice that a state of war exists between the United States 
and Germany, advises that that country will strive to bring 
about peace between all belligerents, and the inference is 
that it will maintain neutrality—-~A commission of American 
transportation and industrial experts is preparing to depart 
for Russia to assist the provisional government in reorganizing 
the munitions supply system.—Without a dissenting vote the 
House, amid tremendous applauding, on April 14 passed the 
$7,000,000,000 war revenue authorization measure. The bill 
authorizes $5,000,000,000 in bonds, of which $3,000,000,000 
will be loaned to Entente countries, and the issuance of 
treasury certificates for $2,000,000,000 to be met by increased 
taxation. There is an overwhelming sentiment everywhere 
for the loan to the allies. On April 15 President Wilson 
issued an appeal to every citizen of the United States for 
personal coéperation in the prosecution of the war, by indus- 
trial work if not fitted for the war front. 

The German minister and his staff have been handed their 
passports by the Bolivian Government with a note declaring 
that diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Germany have 
been severed.—The great efforts of both Germany and Aus- 
tria, thru the socialistic elements in Germany, Austria and 
Russia to secure a separate peace with the latter country will 
be considerably blocked by the plan of the United States com- 
pletely to rehabiliate the ys ony Russian railway system. 
The loan of $2,000,000,000 of the new war bond issue to Rus- 
sia is practically certain, and 500 trained Americans will en- 
gineer the work of reconstruction of railways for the new 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


provisional government.—Late dispatches say no separate 
peace for Russia.—-The $7,000,000,000 war finance bill was 
passed by a unanimous vote in the Senate on April 17. 
It is the largest single war budget in any nation’s history.— 
President Wilson continues to put forth every effort for 
conscription as the means of raising the new national 
army of 2,000,000 men for the war with Germany and 
is threatening public humiliation of the House pacifists 
if obstruction of conscription is continued.—-On April 17 
about a 100 miles south of New York City a German subma- 
rine torpedoed the U. 8S. 8S. Smith, a destroyer, missing it by 
30 yards. ‘This attack is Germany’s first recognition of the 
state of war declared by. the United States. It is reported 
that a German blockade of the United States coast is now 
on.—President Wilson has issued a i oe ong warning 
against acts of treason against the United States, and point- 
ing out that the extreme penalty is death.—Much of Ger- 
many’s press looks to the United States for a “thumping war 
indemnity” at the end of hostilities. 





FOREIGN 


A strike has broken out among Polish munition workers in 
Warsaw, where Germany has been using Polish laborers to 
help supply the eastern army. Ordinances of the German 
=r governer threaten those refusing to work with a 
years’ imprisonment or transfer to a prison camp. 


Count Reventlow, leading editor of the Berlin press, writes 
that ‘‘without a German victory the German monarchy would 
soon cease to exist.” e 

The closing session of the congress of the council of Rus- 
sian workmen's and soldiers’ delegates passed resolutions fa- 
voring the suppression of classes and titles and the confisca- 
tion of all lands belonging to the crown, the church and also 
monastaries. Provision is made for the transfer of the lands 
to the use of the peasants, 

The Allied “drive,” which started April 9, continues with 
great success. On April 17 Paris reports the capture of Ger- 
man positions between Soissons and Reims over a twenty- 
five-mile front and both the French and British forces have 
cut into and broken the Hindenburg line at several points. 
The Soissons-Reims sector is considered the cornerstone seg- 
ment in the entire German western front, and the Frenc 
have crushed the entire enemy defenses along that whole 
twenty-five mile front, reaching the German second and even 
third lines in several places, and in one point breaking clear 
thru in a single day. Since April 16 the French have captured 
14,000 unwounded German soldiers. The total German loss 
since the beginning of this drive is estimated at 30,000 killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 5 

Spain, already demanding indemnity on one of its vessels, 
a victim of the Prussian U-boat, has been thrown into a white 
heat tension over another loss of vessel and eighteen lives. 

A strike fever is slowly spreading thru Germany, 150,000 
munition workers of Berlin having walked out because of 
another cutdown in food rations. Workers of Dresden and 
in other sections to the number of 250,000 have refused to 
work and demand more food. 

Anti-German riots in Port Alegre, Brazil, have occasioned a 
loss of $10,000,000 in property. The city is now under police 
control. 
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LUMBER INTERESTS TO BE PROTECTED IN NEW CODE 





Uniform Rulings Aim of Committee Comprising City 
Officials and Trades’ Members 





Derroit, Micn., April 17.—The lumber industry and 
its interests are to be carefully safeguarded and pro- 
tected by the lumber associations during the present re- 
vision of the building code by Detroit officials and a com- 
mittee specially appointed from members of the various 
trades by Mayor Oscar B. Marx. This special committee 
began its sessions during March and is in the midst of 
its momentous work. R. 8. Whiting, architectural en- 
gineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been in Detroit, conferring with and watching 
the interests of lumber as the various details of the new 
code come up for discussion and consideration. ; 

; P ™ 7 

At a recent banquet of the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change, Corporation Counsel Harry J. Dingeman sug- 
gested that the exchange codperate with the mayor in 
naming two of its members to serve on a special com: 
mittee to bring about a revision of the building code, and 
the formation of a more workable, practical and uniform 
measure in which all the departments of the city govern- 
ment would make the same rulings. To this end Mayor 
Marx appointed a very representative committee embrac- 
ing representatives from the building trades, architects, 
real estate men etc. The two members representing the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange are George I, Nutt, gen- 
eral mason contractor, and Frank M. Paull, general car- 
penter contractor. ; 

A complete list of the members of the committee, to- 
gether with a very striking letter urging the cooperation 
and aid of the lumber dealers in the framing of the build- 
ing code, was sent to all lumbermen in Detroit by Charles 
A. Bowen, secretary of the newly formed National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, whose headquarters are in 
Detroit. 

The following is the personnel of the committee that 
is to work on this matter: 

William R. Kales, of the Whitehead & Kales Iron Works, 
representing Detroit HMngineering Society ; Ralph Collamore, 
of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls (architects, engineers), also 
representing the Detroit: Engineering Society; William Lb. 
Stratton, architect; Adolph Eisen, of Mildner & Kisen, archi 
tects, representing the Michigan Chapter of American Insti 
tute of Architects; F. Gordon Vickell, architect, and Walter 
Kk. Lenz, of the firm MacFarlane, Maul & Lenz, representing 
the Michigan Society of Architects; Judson Bradway, real 
estate, and Clarence 8, Vaughn, real estate, representing De- 
troit Real Estate Board; Luther R. Hoffman, engineer, and 
Dalton R. Wells, architect and engineer, representing Detroit 
Section, American Society of Civil Engineers ; George F. Nutt, 
general mason contractor, and Frank M, Paull, general carpen 
ter contractor, representing Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange ; 
Vred Gunther (general insurance), representing Public Light- 
ing Commission; Dr. William H. Price, formerly health officer 
of this city; George BK. Lane, secretary and treasurer, New 
mann, Lane Co, (automobile dealers), formerly one of the 
water commissioners of this city; Paul A. Sorge, real estate, 
of the firm Kirby-sorge-Felske ; Hans A, A. Gehrke, architect, 
of the firm Spier & Gehrke, and A, A. Albrecht, general mason 
contractor, of the firm A, A, Albrecht Co. 





MILLMEN DEMAND INCREASED WAGES 


Beaumont, Tex., April 16.—The planing mills of the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Co, and C. W. Georgs Manu 
facturing Co. at Beaumont and the plants at Beaumont 
and Port Arthur of the Gulf Manufacturing Co. have 
heen practically closed down since Thursday evening, 
April 14, on account of the walkout of millmen. 

Demanding an increase in wages to 50 cents an hour, 
an 8-hour day and recognition of their union, about sixty 
men struck Thursday evening. O. Olsen, general organ 
izer of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, 
arrived Friday and assumed charge of the strike. 

Building contractors who are directly interested in the 
outcome have conferred with mill owners to endeavor to 
induce them to submit a counter proposition to the union 
men. Mr, Olsen says any proposition submitted will be 
given due consideration. 

The millmen now work nine hours a day and receive 
trom 35 to 42% cents an hour for their labor. 

A movement to organize all employers of building 
labor in Beaumont resulted in a rousing meeting this 
afternoon of material men, electricians, plumbers and 
contractors, About fifty employers attended and it 
was unanimously voted to organize an Employers’ 
Protective Exchange. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draft bylaws and a constitution. 

The purpose of the exchange is to enable the employ- 
ers to stand unitedly together to protect their interests 
against any unfair demands that may be made in 
future by organized labor. The organization of the 
exchange came directly as a result of the millmen’s 
strike. 





REBUILD MILLS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 17.—The Kirby Planing Mill 
Co. has arranged immediately to replace the mill that 
was burned at Boston, Ga. The work of salvage on the 
burned plant and the adjustment of insurance is not 
yet completed, but as soon as this is accomplished the 
company will erect a similar plant. The mill will be the 
same size as the former structure and will be modern and 
complete in every way. 

The planing mill of the Farrar Lumber Co., of Bain- 
bridge and Dalton, Ga., which was destroyed by fire : 
little over a year ago, has been rebuilt on the old stand 
about two miles east of the city, on the Atlantic Coast 
Line tracks. J. K. Farrar, president of the company 
and in charge of the local plant, has spared no effort 
in making the mill one of the best plants of the produe- 
tion of dressed stock in the South. New machinery and 
modern dry kilns have been installed, and in every way 
the mill is in better shape than ever to take care of the 
needs of its customers. It is understood that the timber 
supply of the mill is large and that operations will be 
continued for several years. 


READY TO SUPPLY GOVERNMENT'S SHIP NEEDS 


Georgia-Florida Sawmills Able to Meet Extensive Re- 
quirements of Yellow Pine Lumber 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 17.—With a maximum output 
of a billion feet of fine yellow pine lumber, the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association stands ready to supply the 
needs of the Government in its recent announced policy 
of building a giant merchant marine to run the blockade 
of German U-boats and give aid to the Allies. The 
Government will build approximately 1,000 ships of 
uniform size of 3,000 tons each, with standardized en- 
gines, to be constructed of light yellow pine and fir. 

Kk. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw- 
mill Association, announced that if the Government would 
provide transportation facilities that the mills of the two 
States would stand ready to fill Government orders, and, 
if necessary, would increase their output to the maximum 
of a billion feet a year. 

A great impetus is expected in the lumber business 
thruout the entire South in the event construction 
of barracks, hospitals and other army equipment is 
found necessary. 

W. EE. and A. G. Cummer and J. L. Roe, of the Cum- 
mer Lumber Co., have just returned from Washington, 
I). C., where they were called for a conference by the 
Mederal Shipping Board. W. KE. Cummer announced that 
as a result of the trip the Cummer Lumber Co. would 
begin the construction of wooden ships of commerce at 
once, The Government has provided for the construction 
of 1,000 wooden ships of from 1,000 to 3,000 tonnage. 

The Cummer plant and organization have been placed 
at the disposal of the Government. One vessel of 3,000 
tons is to be laid down at once and others will be built 
as fast as possible. A large number of men will be em- 
ployed. More ships will be Jaid down as fast as men 
can be secureg to do the work. 

The concern formerly built’ wooden vessels and can 
soon be in a position to resume this work again. Plans 
are being made on a large scale, as the company has a 
contract to construct as many as possible during the war 
with Germany. 


SHIPS LARGE CARLOAD OF LUMBER FROM NORTHWEST 


SearrLe, Wasu., April 13.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows what is probably the largest carload of 
Jumber ever shipped out of the Northwest. This car was 
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LARGEST CAR OF YARD STOCK EVER SHIPPED OUT 
OF THE NORTILIWEST 


shipped by the Three Lakes Lumber Co., of Three Lakes, 
Wash., consigned to Weart & Lysaght, Cherokee, Towa. 
The car contained 59,000 feet of lumber, weighing 127,- 
800 pounds, The railroad companies have been urging 
shippers to attempt a heavier loading of cars, and thereby 
the greater utilization of car capacity. As can be noted 
by the photograph the car was a 140,000-capacity gon- 
dola, and was loaded with yard stock. The photograph 
is published thru the courtesy of G. B. Moore, secretary 
and general manager of the Washington Western Rail- 
way Co. 
PAA 


FRANCE CONTRACTS TO REBUILD TOWNS 


New York, April 18.—The French Government is al- 
ready making arrangements for the rebuilding of some 
of the towns and cities destroyed by the Germans. It 
became known in New York this week that a contract had 
been signed between the French Government and Ken- 
nedy, Mitchell & Co. for the rebuilding of devastated 
towns in the Argonne and the vicinity of Verdun, Ken- 
nedy, Mitchell & Co. are a banking firm and under the 
terms of the contract will furnish $40,000,000 to the 
French Government. This is only a drop in the bucket 
compared to the final expenditures in rebuilding the 
devastated regions in France. The contract covers the 
erection of public buildings, schools ete., and in some 
cases the restoration of churches, the construction of 
highways and laying of sewers and other public improve- 
ments. It is planned to make the towns modern in 
every respect. Hach town to be rebuilt will issue bonds 
providing for the expenditure involved, and these will be 
turned in to the French Government, which will issue 
bonds or notes in payment for the work. Thus the bonds 
will be protecetd both by the French Government itself 
and by the credit of the various municipalities. 

SOPAAAAAAAws 


A MonrTerey pine has been discovered in the Del Monte 
Forest in California which gained a diameter of nearly 
four and one-half feet in 46 years of growth. In some 
years the growth was as much as three inches in diameter. 
This is the most rapid tree growth on record and occurred 
on sandy soil, under moderate rainfall, but in very humid 
atmosphere. ‘ 


SERVICE LEAGUE ESTABLISHED FOR MERCHANTS 





Promotion of Retail Methods the Purpose—Of Great 
Importance to Commissary Men and Retailers 


As a result of the recent convention of the salesmen of 
the National Cash Register Co. at Dayton, Ohio, which 
was attended by the leading trade press writers of the 
country, there has been organized under the auspices of 
that institution a ‘‘Service League for Merchants,’’ 
which will make a careful study of the subjects sug- 
gested by the league’s title. Membership will include 
editors, writers and workers interested directly in pro 
moting better retailing methods. The bureau was sug- 
gested by President John If. Patterson, of the National 
Cash Register Co. 

The object of the organization will be to ‘‘collect, 
study and disseminate methods to promote the best 
interests of the retail business.’’ A few of the subjects 
to be considered are: delivery, costs, legislation, organi- 
zation, accounting, sales methods, educational lectures, 
and attracting trade to trade centers. 

Meetings are to be held annually, subject to the call of 
the executive committee, and membership will be limited 
to those who receive invitation from that committee. 

The sawmill commissary manager and retail lumberman 
will be much interested in the work of this bureau, for 
their problems are the common problems of all eretail 
merchants. It is an interesting fact that one of the 
first cash registers, if not the very first, was sold to a 
business of this class; and they are becoming large and 
increasing users of cash registers and other modern busi- 
ness appliances. These stores and yards, doing a large 
mixed cash and credit business, are especially in need of 
the modern receipt-printing cash register and the credit 
file; and they will be none the less receptive to other 
modern methods that the bureau will call to the attention. 

The following officers of the Service League for Mer- 
chants were elected at the organization meeting at 
Dayton: 

Ifonorary president 

President 
‘ torekceper. 

_ Vice presidents—-Hugh Craig. Chicago, I1l., National Asso 
ciation of Retail Druggists ; Norman Johnson, Richmond, Va., 
Merchants’ l'rade Journal; George J. Schulte, St. Louis, Mo., 
Interstate Grocer, 

A. C. Pearson, New York, N. Y., Dry Goods Economist; 
Oscar Schutz, Minneapolis, Minn., Hardware ‘'rade. 

Secretary-treasurer-——-Z, L. Potter, Dayton, Ohio, The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 

Assistant secretary-treasurer—Grace Tryon, Dayton, Ohio, 
The National Cash Register Co. 


EXPORTING CONCERN TO INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 16.—The capital stock of the 
Gulf Kxport & Transportation Co., the concern which 
owns and operates the Beaumont-Tampico shipline, will 
be inereased by $100,000 at a meeting of the directors 
of the company to be held here April 27, according to 
announcement made today by W. A. Bowie, president 
of the company. The capital of the company will be 
increased to $300,000 and for the first time the stock 
will be offered to men outside of the corporation. 

An increase in the capital has been decided upon to 
enable the company to expand its trade and improve its 
local wharf and dock facilities. At least one and pos- 
sibly three more schooner-rigged barges will be built for 
use on the Beaumont Tampico line. At present thie 
steamship Keechi and schooner-rigged barges Vaska, 
Thekla and Ankla maintain regular semimonthly sail 
ings between Beaumont and Tampico, Mexico. 

This company is now having a 1000-ton steamship built 
by the Clooney Construction Co. at Westlake, to be used 
on the new Beaumont-Porto Rican line and to make trips 
to Cuba. It is being built primarily for the accommoda- 
tien of the rice interests to transport clean rice from 
Beaumont mills to Porto Rico. The steamer is being 
built entirely of yellow pine and completely equipped 
will cost about $150,000. It will be ready for services 
in early fall, 


John If, Patterson, Dayton, Ohio. 
William If, Palmer, New York City, Jnland 
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LABOR DISPUTE COSTLY TO CONTRACTORS 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 16.—One of the most aggra- 
vating tie-ups in the history of building operations in this 
city has caused the suspension of practically all construe- 
tion work on the new $3,000,000 court house and jail for 
this county. There is no question of wages, time of 
work or non-union workmen involved. It is wholly a 
jurisdictional dispute between the carpenters’ and steel 
workers’ unions, and it is all about which organization 
shall hang the steel and steel-bound doors which consti- 
tute part of the furnishings of the buildings, mainly in 
the jail. Appeals to the American Federation of Labor 
for settlement of the dispute have been fruitless and it 
looks as if action will be held over until the November 
meeting of the federation, in the meantime costing the 
building contractors and the county thousands of dollars 
in delay and loss of time. 





RECORD CAR OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES SHIPPED 


HAMILTON, WasH., April 14.—The Lyman Timber Co., 
of this place, has just finished loading what Foreman 
D. B. Case says he believes to be a record size car of 
red eedar shingles. Shingle manufacturers are loading 
cars just as full as possible because of their scarcity, 
so that the Lyman Timber Co. was pleased to find « 
50-foot Southern Pacifie automobile box car spotted for 
loading on the siding. The loaders experienced no diffi 
culty in loading 507,000 stars in this car and Mr. Case 
says that this is the greatest number of shingles that 
he has ever heard of being put into a single car. There 
is no doubt that the retailer that gets this car will have 
a suflicient supply of shingles to last a few weeks and 
will not mind the car shortage for a time. 
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“CLEAN UP” CAMPAIGN SUGGESTS OPPORTUNITIES 





Alert Lumber Dealers Should Take Advantage of Alter- 
ations and Repairs Required 





Boston, Mass., April 17.—The ‘‘Clean up’’ campaign 
here this spring will be the most ambitious yet undertaken 
along this line, The campaign opens April 30 and lasts 
until May 12. The local committees are codperating with 
the National Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign Bureau 
of St. Louis, Mo. It has been suggested that this is an 
excellent opportunity for lumber dealers to do some 
timely advertising as a great deal of lumber can be used 
in the various repairs and alterations householders and 
business establishments are being urged to make. 

Preliminary meetings are to be held Friday evening of 
this week and Friday afternoon of next week, at City 
Hall. Here is the announced program, which may suggest 
trade opportunities to wide-awake lumber dealers: 

April 80—Fire Prevention Day. Clean out all indoor 
accumulations of rubbish that might cause a fire. 

May 1 and 2—Clean House Days. Devoted to spring 
cleaning indors in houses, factories, stores and offices. 

May 4—Railroad and Front Yard Day. For removing all 
rubbish from cellars and back yards, whitewash cellars, 
straighten up fences, repair walks. 

May 5—Children’s Day. Organize children into groups. 
Tell them about the “Clean City” idea, furnish them with 
sticks and burlap bags with which they can gather up paper 
on the street, alleys and vacant lots, 

May 7—Paint Day. Call the painter in. Look your prop 
erty over and see what painting is necessary to make things 
spic and span. Small jobs of painting you can do yourselves. 

May 8—Kill the Rat Day. For a concerted effort to 
exterminate rats use any means that you have found to be 
successful. Upon request the Women’s Municipal League witi 
give information as to the method of doing this work. 

May 9—Fly and Dandelion Day. Install sanitary cans in 
stables, screen garbage cans and manure pits, put oil on stag 
nant water to get rid of flies and mosquitoes, 

May 10, 11 and 12—Garden Days. In suburbs of the city 
plant flower and vegetable gardens in yards and vacant lots. 
In the city arrange window boxes of flowers, 
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CAR SHORTAGE REALLY A SHORTAGE OF EQUIPMENT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 18.—That the car shortage re- 
selves itself into an actual shortage of equipment owned 
hy the carriers, was the contention of a hardwood lumber 
traflic expert last week, who said that the Louisville & 
Nashville had claimed that if it had all of its equip- 
ment on its own lines there would be no ear shortage. 
This traffic man called attention'to the fact that the rail- 
road claimed to have about 63 percent of its equipment 
in hand, but that actual figures show that nothing like 63 
percent of the demand for cars has been filled. On this 
basis if the road held 100 percent of its equipment there 
would still be a car shortage. The Louisville & Nashville 
claims possession of 47,505 freight cars, and 5,071 miles 
of track, or a little better than nine cars to the mile. It 
is estimated that there are 300,000 miles of railroads in 
the country, and 2,500,000 cars, or a little better than 
eight cars to the mile for the country. If the Louisville 
& Nashville can not supply 63 percent of the car demand 
with 63 percent of its equipment in hand, when it figures 
better than nine cars or above the average to the mile, 
it would appear as tho a real shortage of equipment is to 
be blamed for present conditions rather than congestion 
at terminal points. 


WILL DEVOTE LARGE ACREAGE TO FOODSTUFFS 


Mempuis, TENN., April 17.—The Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., Charleston, Miss., has announced its intention of 
planting nothing but foodstuff crops on its 2,200 acres 
of open or cleared land this season. Not a single acre 
will be devoted to the culture of cotton. P. H. Sparks, 
plantation manager for the company, has been in con 
sultation here during the last two or three days with offi 
cials of the Southern Alluvial Land Association regarding 
seed supply, methods of corn cultivation and other mat 
ters pertaining to this departure in the growing of food 
stuff crops to the entire exclusion of cotton. The Lamb- 
Nish Lumber Co, is one of the biggest land owners identi- 
fied with the Southern Alluvial Land Association. 

John W. McClure, on behalf of the Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., which owns large tracts of land near Isola, Miss., 
and Belzoni, Miss., announces that in order to encourage 
the growth of foodstuff crops it will guarantee to pay all 
tenants on its holdings $1 a bushel for every bushel of 
grain grown and, if the market is higher than $1 per 
bushel, to give them the privilege of selling in the open 
market at the best price obtainable. This is perhaps the 
most practical step so far taken by any of the lumber com- 
panies to insure the growth of foodstuff crops. The Bell- 
grade Lumber Co. is also a member of the Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association. 

George C. Brown & Co., with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, and mill and land holdings at Proctor, Ark., have 
announced that all tenants on their farms will be required 
to devote one-third of the area they cultivate to corn and 
other foodstuff crops. This is to be done with a view to 
insuring enough of the latter to supply the wants of the 
families as well as the livestock on each division of land 
rented. This firm also is identified with the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association. 

The foregoing are concrete illustrations of the activity 
of some of the lumber companies owning lands in the 
South in following the Government recommendations for 
4 much larger acreage in corn and other foodstuff crops. 
Others are expected to declare themselves along similar 
lines in the immediate future. The foodstuff propa- 
ganda has been begun only within the last few days in 
this territory. Lumber interests are showing a strong 
spirit of loyalty to the Government in every way and it 
is expected that in the course of a very brief time many 
other owners of lands identified with the lumber industry 
will make a clear cut statement of how they stand on this 
particular proposition. 








LAUNCH BIG VESSEL FOR LUMBER CARRYING 


Wooden Schooner to Transport Lumber From Com- 
pany’s Mills to Yards, Along Coast 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., April 14.—The new steam lumber 
schooner Johanna Smith, built at the Kruse & Banks 
ship yard in North Bend, was launched recently. The 
event was of much local interest as the vessel is the 
largest steam schooner ever built on Coos Bay and the 
first wooden vessel that the C. A, Smith “Lumber Co. has 
had constructed. The Adeline Smith, now in use by the 
company, is a steel vessel, as was also the Nann Smith, 
which was sold to a foreign firm and afterward tor- 
pedoed in the war zone. It is likely that the Adeline 
Smith also will be sold. The wooden vessels can be 
built much cheaper now than can the steel boats and the 
company thinks that the same speed in handling lumber 





MRS. A. 'T. LAGERSTROM WHO 
CHRISTENED THE SHIP 


can be. maintained. While the Adeline Smith last year 
broke a world’s record in transporting lumber it is 
thought that the new Johanna Smith may be even faster. 
It will be used to carry lumber from the mills in Marsh- 
field to. the company’s distributing yards at Bay Point 
and Oakland, Cal. The lumber will be handled in pack 
ages and loaded and discharged by means of electric 
cranes. The keel has been laid for a duplicate vessel 
which probably will be named the C. A. Smith. 

The Johanna Smith is named after the wife of C. A. 
Smith, the head of the company, and was christened by 
Mrs. A. TT’. Lagerstrom, wife of a nephew of C. A. 
Smith, who is connected with the company and who has 
enlisted in the coast artillery of the Oregon national 
guard, Mrs. Lagerstrom christened the vessel from a 
platform erected at the bow and was accompanied by 
members of the company. About two hundred invited 


guests were aboard the vessel when it went into the 














JOHANNA SMITH, WOODEN STEAM SCHOONER 
LAUNCHED AT NORTH BEND, ORE, 


water and altho there was a drenching rain the launch- 
ing was witnessed by about 1,000 persons. 

The Johanna Smith is 267 feet long, with a 54-foot 
beam and 22-foot depth. The cabin is aft. The quarters 
for the officers are finished in Port Orford white cedar 


and there will be a small owner’s quarters. The accommo- 


dations for the officers and crew are especially good. 
The vessel will be equipped with twin serew turbine 
engines, The machinery is not yet ready and until it 
can be installed the vessel will be used as a barge. The 
first trip south with lumber will be made about April 
25. The tug Defiance of San Francisco has been engaged 
to tow the vessel. As a barge the Johanna Smith will 
varry about 1,700,000 feet of lumber and with the ma 
chinery installed about 1,500,000 feet. 

Capt William Magee, formerly master of the Nann 
Smith, and who has been acting as inspector for the 
owners during construction, will have charge of the new 
steamer for several trips at least. 








MONTHLY OPEN PRICE HARDWOOD LETTER ISSUED 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Report Includes Prices That 
Obtain on Various Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 20.—The monthly market let- 
ter of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States went to the membership today. It pre- 
sents a consensus of the weekly reports for the month 
prior to April 16 under the open price plan. In his gen- 
eral review of the hardwood market F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president, says: 


The hardwood market continues to display a strong tone 
with a decided tendency toward higher prices, Inquiries con- 
tinue brisk and those manufacturers who are able to secure 
cars for prompt shipment have no complaint to make regard- 
ing prices. The man with dry hardwood which he can deliver 
soon can get his own price. The higher grades of all woods 
suitable for interior finish and for flooring are in active de- 
mand, Supplies required for the army and navy mean an in- 
creased demand may be expected from wagon and vehicle 
manufacturers of all kinds. Heavy rains continue to fall in 
the South and the Mississippi River is above flood tide. In 
this territory there is an acute shortage of timber for the 
mills. Notwithstanding the advent of spring, and better work- 
ing conditions, the railroads continue to make It extremely 
difficult for producers of lumber to keep their customers sup- 
plied. The South is extremely unfortunate in this regard for 
it seems impossible to secure an adequate supply of cars to be 
moved north of the Ohio River. 


Oak—The demand continues good and there has been a 
large decrease in stocks in the last thirty days. Prices are 
advancing all along the line and manufacturers are afraid 
they are going to be out of dry lumber. All of the flooring 
manufacturers, realizing that the price of lumber is bound to 
increase on them, have recently mede another increase in the 
price of flooring. 'The result has been that they are selling 
more flooring today than they have sold in years. ‘There has 
heen a marked improvement in quartered oak, especially in 
KAS and 1%, 1% and 2-inch plain oak is very scarce, 

Inch Nos, 1 and 2 common plain oak have also improved 
and timbers are especially in good demand, The market price 
of oak in the various grades and thicknesses, based on Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association rules as we have deducted 
from actual sales reported to this office, is as follows, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Quartered white—% inch up to 2 inch FAS, $66 to $88; 
select, $54 to $72; No. 1 common, $40 to $56; No, 2 common, 
$26 to $37. From 1 inch up to 2 inch, sound wormy, $38 to 
$37; clear face strips, 1 inch to 1% inch, $61 to $65; No. 1 
common strips, 2% inch to 5% inch, $37. 

Quartered red, 1 inch to 2 inch—-FAS, $70 to $77; selects, 
$52 to $59; No. 1 common, $40 to $47; No. 2 common, $30. 


Plain oak, % inch up to 4 inch—-FAS white, $46 to ote: 
red, $47 to $76; No. 1 common, white and red, $29 to $49; 
No. 2 common, white and red, $21 to $39. From 1 inch up to 
2 inch, No. 8 common, white and red, $16 to $20; No. 4, $15 
to $17; sound wormy, $28 to $34, 


Cottomwood—The cottonwood market continues to show 
strength and dry stock in all grades is at premium. Present 
prices are higher on practically every grade than ever known 
in the —— of the cottonwood busses. Demand continues 
— and should take care Of all dry stock offered for some 
time. 


Gum—Conditions in the gum market are stronger than they 
were thirty days ago. All items are scarce in dry stock. 
Prices are strengthening on items and the last few weeks have 
seen some record-breaking prices obtained, We look for firmer 
prices, especially on lower grades, The excessive rains in 
the southern territory during March and up to the middle of 
April have restricted logging, and it is not going to be a 
question of being able to sell but only one of being able to 
produce the lumber and make deliveries. Unquestionably, 
there is not enough of this wood to satisfy the demand and 
the present production is less than the actual consumption, 


Poplar—There is a good demand for all grades and thick- 
nesses. Low grade poplar is increasing in value daily and 
present prices not only will be maintained but will increase 
in the near future. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common are especially 
strong and the supply at mill points appears to be limited. 
The market prices f.0.b, Ohio River follow: For 4-4—-No, 1 
and panel, 18-23 inch, $76; and 24-27 inch, $85; FAS, 7-17 
inch, $60; common, $38; clear saps, 7-9 inch, $48; No, 2 
common, $28; boxboards, 13-17 inch, $64; No. 3 common, $23, 


Chestnut—-This wood is in good demand in all grades and 
thicknesses. Prices are advancing and chestnut lumber is 
due for a further advance in price very shortly, as dry stock 
in first hands is limited. Sound wormy chestnut is very 
scarce, The market prices f.o.b. Ohio River follow: For 4-4 
thicknesses, FAS, $53; No. 1 common, $37; sound wormy, 
$26; No. 3 common, $19. Thicknesses 8-4 are about $3 higher, 


Ash—The ‘ash market is especially strong. There seems 
to be a very good demand for all grades at increasing prices 
and everything indicates that the top has not been reached, 
Much of the stock on hand at the mills is sold, and owing to 
bad logging conditions production is below normal at this 
time, The market prices f.o.b. Cairo follow: For 4-4 thick- 
nesses, FAS, $49; No. 1 common, $31; No. 2 common, $20; 
No. 3 common, $14. 





POSSIBILITIES OF WOOD FOR PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., April 18.—The shortage in steel and 
labor has resulted in a great shortage of steel talking ma- 
chine needles thruout the country, and has developed the 
suggestion that some tough wood, such as ironwood may 
be substituted. For some time fiber needles, made of 
bamboo, have been on the market, and have given good 
service. A California man has developed a new needle 
made of the cactus spine, while it has been recently dis- 
covered that certain thorns, principally the black locust 
thorn, cut in half inch length and in natural form, make 
about the best needles that have been found. The thorn 
is tough and will play half a dozen records with great 
ease, and at the same time produces music far softer 
than that of the cactus spine, bamboo or steel needle. In 
the thorn all scratching and metallic sound is eliminated. 

It was recently reported that the talking machine com- 
panies are extremely hard set to furnish needles, one of 
the largest companies being 750,000,000 needles behind, 
The consumption of this company is 25,000,000 needles a 
week, and at the present time it is obtaining deliveries of 
30,000,000 needles a week, or a surplus of 5,000,000 
weekly to cut down a shortage of 750,000,000. This con- 
dition has resulted in some talk of substituting a hard- 
wood needle, which with modern machinery could be 
turned out rapidly and at small cost. The thorn and eae- 
tus needles can not be marketed in commercial quantities 
at a reasonable price due to the time necessary to gather 
them and place them in shape for use. Many imported 
woods are harder than the bamboo, and would undoubt- 
edly produce music far softer and less metallic than the 
needles now in common use, 
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MAINE SHIP BUILDING CONDITIONS 


Few Yards Can Turn Out Large Vessels — 
Frame Timbers Needed 





Banoor, Me., April 14.—Maine would welcome a re- 
vival of wooden ship building, and the Government’s 
plan for the construction of a great fleet of vessels has 
aroused general interest, but it is not at all clear how 
the Government expects craft of 3,000 to 3,600 tons 
deadweight capacity to be built within such a short 
period as sixty days, or within six months, for that 
matter. For many years the Maine builders of wooden 
vessels have obtained their frames from Virginia oak; 
their planking and ceiling of yellow pine from the south 
Atlantic States—using native hardwoods only for knees, 
breasthooks, hatch coamings, rails, etc., and lately it has 
been impossible, because of the scarcity of tonnage, to 
get materials from the South, one vessel on the ways 
at Thomaston having been held up for months after 
she was in frame by delay in receipt of the ceiling and 
planking, which finally had to be forwarded by rail. — 

The frame of a ship can not, like the frame of a 
house, be gotten out at short notice, and even after it 
has been cut it should be allowed time to season before 
being covered in. In the old days of Maine shipbuilding 
hardwood frames and even the planking and other ma- 
terials were conveniently obtained from forests near 
to the yards, but that time is long since past, and for 
nearly half a century most of the materials have come 
from the South. It is true that Maine might, and should, 
utilize her native spruce in building vessels of moderate 
size, as is done in Nova Scotia, for altho it is not as good 
as oak for frames, not holding fastening so well, spruce 
grown near salt water makes a tough frame and a com 
paratively cheap one. For fifty years or more Nova 
Scotia has been building schooners of 50 to 500 tons 
almost entirely of spruce, and since the present war be- 
gan great numbers of schooners, mostly three-masters and 
four-masters of 200 to 500 tons have been launched from 
Provincial yards, making fortunes for their builders and 
owners while Maine men have sat with folded hands. If 
ship carpenters were to be had, and Maine builders could 
be induced to use their native material, a big fleet of 
small to medium sized sailing vessels might be set afloat 
within a year, but when the Government talks of wooden 
motor or steam craft of 3,000 to 3,600 tons deadweight 
capacity, which means from 2,000 to 2,400 tons net 
register, an entirely different and much greater problem 
is presented. 

Inquiries have been received at Bangor and other 
Maine ports as to available yards and men, and builders 
have been asked to attend a conference at Bath next week 
to discuss the matter of placing contracts in this State 
for part of the proposed fleet. With most of the yards 
that used to flourish long since fallen into disuse, their 
equipment in decay, and their crews long since scat- 
tered, it is difficult to see how much construction of the 
kind required can be undertaken here. As a matter of 
fact, even if all the old time yards were in operation, 
not many of them could handle a 2,000 or 2,400 ton 
vessel, some not having sufficient depth of water in 
front of their ways safely to launch vessels of that size. 
Bath and one or two other places could undertake such 
contracts, but the dozens of yards that are seattered 
along the coast, many of them some distance up narrow 
rivers, would find it impossible. With few exceptions, 
the old time ships were of less than 1,200 tons net reg- 
ister, and the biggest ship ever built at Bangor, the 
Llewellyn J. Morse, is of only 1,271 tons. Up to the 
very last days of Maine’s preéminence in wooden ship 
building, 1,500 tons was ealled big for a full rigged 
ship, and only a few places, like Bath and Thomaston, 
Rockland and Searsport, turned out vessels of that size. 

Many of the big schooners built at Bath, Camden, Waldo 
boro and Thomaston during the flush days of the eighties 
and nineties were larger in tonnage than the old time 
ships, but few of them were so deep, being built on an 
entirely different model for coasting service. The big- 
gest schooner of all, the six-masted. Wyoming, built at 
Bath in 1909 and just sold for about half a million dol- 
lars, registers only 3,036 tons net, and there are few 
ports that she can get safely into. 

If the builders can find enough heavy frames and other 
material to correspond, Bath and one or two other 
places might undertake the construction of steamers and 
motor craft of 3,000 to 3,600 tons capacity, but they 
can not be built in any such hurry as Washington seems 
to expect. If, on the other hand, the Government 
wanted a big fleet of medium sized sailing vessels, or 
motor ships, and Maine woods were to be utilized, Maine 
might help a lot—provided sufficient numbers of ship 
carpenters, riggers and sailmakers, caulkers and black- 
smiths could be obtained. 





FLORIDA SHIP BUILDING RECEIVES BIG IMPETUS 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 14.—The whole lumber in- 
dustry of the Southeast rallied this week to the call of 
the nation. Men in every branch of the industry flocked 
to the colors, and the mills were in large. part turned over 
to the needs of the Government. In this connection there 
has sprung up over night a remarkable kindred industry 
—ship building. 

The week has seen the formation of scores of ship 
building companies, backed by the Government, and for 
months—possibly years—the mills will doubtless have 
all that they can do to cut ship stock. The war has 
created this brand new use for yellow pine and the manu- 
facturers have thus found a steady and profitable market 
for a fancy mill commodity that has been a drug on the 
market for a long time. This condition has come as a 
gladsome relief from a lethargy which was born of a car 
shortage and an embargo. 

With the Government backing private ship building 


enterprises everywhere, the mills located on or contiguous 
to deep water have been able within the week to take on 
all the cutting that they could handle for ship timbers. 
Manufacturers have formed ship building companies and 
are themselves laying keels for various types of wooden 
vessels. Jacksonville is now one of the greatest ship 
building centers in the country. There are at least a 
dozen new ship yards here now, with more in process of 
organization. Sites along the water front have been 
grabbed up and labor is in big demand. 

Demand for lumber for other purposes continues 
strong and there is little improvement in the car situa- 
tion and the embargoes. Prices were never better and 
the demand never stronger. Shipments were probably 
never lighter. In this extremity the coming of the ship 
building industry is timely. It offers an outlet for the 
mills for heavy stock that otherwise would be held at 
the mills or not be cut at all. 





HO0-HOO SECRETARY PROPHESIES PROSPERITY 


Houston, Tex., April 17.—Prediction of an era of 
prosperity in the lumber business for at least a period of 
two years was made by E. D. Tennant, secretary-treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo and sash and door manufacturer at 
Winnipeg, Can., upon his return from attending the con- 
vention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at Gal- 
veston last week. Mr. Tennant said that prices are 
steadily advancing and that they would not go any lower. 
Despite the interruption of export business and the car 
situation, the lumber business thruout the Northwest is 
in a flourishing condition as a result of the prosperity 
of the farmers who are growing rich from the wheat 
crops, he said. 

Mr. Tennant also said that the order of Hoo-Hoo is 
showing a wonderful revival and growth, especially in 
Texas. He reported that 132 reinstatements of former 
members were received from Texas alone during the 


last week. 


FIND CATALPA GROWING HARDLY WORTH WHILE 


MALVERN, ArK., April 16.—One of the very few for- 
est plantations in Arkansas is located at Perla, on the 
premises of the Malvern Lumber Co. It consists of 
about five acres of Catalpa speciosa grown from seed 

















SIZE TREES HAVE ATTAINED IN FIVE YEARS 


upon the ground, The seedlings were transplanted from 
their original beds to evenly spaced rows, the seedlings 
placed seven feet apart in the rows and the latter being 
the same distance apart. After two years of growth 
all were cut level with the ground, as may be observed 
from the enlarged tree-butts. They are now five years 
old from that cutting and almost without exception 
have come up straight and clean. Of course the inten- 
tion was to test the advisability of raising long-lived 
fence posts and railroad ties of this rot-resisting wood, 
and after this lapse of time the trees are so small that 
the owners are committed to the belief that in a region 
where oak is so plentiful as here the proposition is 
hardly worth while. An idea of their size may be 
gained from the fact that the youngster in the center 
is a two-year old. The Malvern Lumber Co. plant 
looms up in the background. 
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WILL REVIVE WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


Newburyport, Mass., April 16.—Wooden ship build- 
ing on a large scale is to be revived at this port, as a re- 
sult of a newly organized company, incorporated for 
$500,000, having secured contracts from the United 
States Government for the immediate construction of fif- 
teen wooden steamers of about 3,000 tons each. The 
company plans to carry the work ahead so fast that it will 
be able to keep right on after finishing the fifteen vessels 
under contract and complete at least fifty ships within a 
year. The promoters of the enterprise are well known 
business men of Boston, Newburyport and other cities of 
eastern Massachusetts. They have taken over the old 
Currier & Jackman shipyards on the Merrimack River a 
short distance above its mouth, and also are securing other 
land in this vicinity. 

This project will make Newburyport one of the great- 
est lumber markets in New England. A great quantity 
of lumber will be required in the work of refitting and 
preparing the yards alone, and for the construction of the 
fifteen ships contracted for by the Government it is esti- 
mated that approximately 50,000,000 feet of longleaf 
yellow pine, oak, spruce and other woods will be pur- 
chased. The first year’s program of fifty ships will re- 
quire possibly 200,000,000 feet of lumber. 





ENDORSE UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


Lumbermen to Pay Employees Full Salaries 
While in Army Service 


New York, April 16.—The Business Men’s National 
Service League, among whose members lumbermen of 
this city are prominent, has for the last several days had 
a representative in Washington conferring with the 
President, Secretary of War Baker and Senator Chamber- 
lain, in order to obtain knowledge of the sentiment of 
Congress regarding the Chamberlain universal military 
training bill. 

The lumber trade of the metropolitan district of the 
Lumber Trade Division of the Business Men’s National 
Service League, held a meeting at the lumbermen’s club 
rooms last Tuesday. Charles H. Tibbits, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., presided as Chairman, Russell J. Perrine—who 
opened the proceedings—having departed to take care of 
another engagement. Mr. Tibbits addressed the meeting 
briefly on the present crisis of the nation. The reports 
of the membership and finance committees were then 
presented, and the last showed that so far they had col- 
lected only $195. The following resolutions on motion 
were duly seconded and unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, Congress has declared that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the German government. 

Resolved, That the representatives of the great lumber 
interests of this land assembled, for patriotic cojperation do 
most heartily approve of the action of the President and of 
the Congress and hereby pledge our loyal support to the 
administration, and that we stand at attention ready to obey 
the orders of our Commander in Chief. 

Resolved, That we are absolutely opposed to laying the 
burden of national defense upon our loyal and ever ready 
National Guard and we call upon Congress to enact speedily 
a law providing for the universal military training, as pro- 
vided for by the Chamberlain bill, of our young men abso- 
lutely free from all social distinctions in the interest of both 
national democracy and national defense, remembering that 
the national corollary of universal protection in time of peace 
is univeysal service in time of war. The army so raised to 
be not the temporary defense but the permanent bulwark of 
the nation and to be under the direct and exclusive control 
of the federal Government and so avoid the confusion and 
evils of divided responsibility and dual administration. 


J. A. Campbell, secretary of John Hayes Hammond, 
then delivered an address in behalf of Mrs. Hammond on 
the work that the Militia of Mercy contemplate doing for 
the families of the naval militia, which is now mobilized, 
in order to continue the income of those men while away 
on duty. 

A communication just received from Secretary of 
War Baker to the effect that the War Department would 
call on this organization for shelter authorized by Con- 
gress, for the soldiers, was then read by W. Ward Smith. 
The following resolution was then put on motion, duly 
made and seconded, and unanimously adopted: 


Resolwed, That as the soldiers’ pay is but 50c a day, men 
who offer themselves for hardship and danger in our defense 
should not be deprived of their salaries while actively engaged 
in the military and naval service of the United States and we 
hereby pledge ourselves to coatinue the salaries of those who 
enlist, or have enlisted, while in active service and to give 
them either the place they surrender on enlistment or one 
equally as good on their return. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 





SUITABILITY OF WESTERN PINE CAR SILLS TESTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—Bulletin No. 497 has 
just been issued describing the results of tests on west- 
ern yellow pine car sills, joists and small clear pieces, 
made by the Government to gain a definite knowledge 
of the mechanical properties of the wood. The experi- 
ments began early in 1912 at the Seattle laboratory of 
the Forest Service and have been carried on in co- 
operation with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the University of Washington. Car sills 
and joists representative of the various commercial 
grades found on the market were tested by the ‘‘Third- 
point’’ method of loading. That is, the timbers were 
supported at the ends and the stresses applied at two 
points, each one-third the length of the span from the 
end supports. Tests were also made on small clear 
pieces cut from the uninjured parts of the tested beams 
to determine the relative strength of wood free from 
knots and other natural defects as compared to that of 
the various grades of market material. 

The modulus of rupture per square inch of 5x8-inch 
16-foot car sills for different grades averaged as fol- 
lows: Select, 4,910 pounds; merchantable, 4,745 pounds; 
common, 4,100 pounds. The showing of tests on air 
seasoned sills were better, the average being as follows: 
Select, 6,260 pounds; merchantable, 6,395 pounds; com- 
mon, 5,546. 

In drawing conclusions from these experiments the 
bulletin says: 


The strength values of structural timbers are influenced 
considerably by the defects found in them. These values vary 
according to the grades in the green material; but the in- 
crease in strength from air seasoning is not uniform and does 
not vary with the grades. 

——— greatly increases the strength of the wood, the 
increase being greater and more uniform in small clear sticks 
than in structural timbers owing to the development of de- 
fects in the latter. Lowering the moisture content of yellow 
pine causes it to become more brittle. 


The bulletin also contains a number of tables and il- 
lustrations that are of value to those interested in the 


strength of western yellow pine for structural pur- 
poses. 





A COMPANY is in process of formation in Norway to 
manufacture fuel from peat by the Rosendahl method. 
Any organic substance such as wood waste may be used. 
The product is said to greatly resemble English coal 
and is said to have given satisfaction as fuel in Christi- 
ania households. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MEN TO AID NATIONAL DEFENSE 


MEETING THE GOVERNMENT HALF WAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., April 19.—The Government is not 
going to find any trouble in getting lumber for ship 
building and barracks construction at a normal price. 
Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, a corporation with more than 
200 producing companies, was asked by the National 
Board of Defense to appoint a committee to act with 
with the raw materials committee of that organization 
to work out the lumber problem. Mr. Keith answered 
that the association would do its share in this pre- 
paredness feature, and will go to Memphis, Tenn., next 
Tuesday to meet with his board of directors and name 
a committee. 

The telegram asking the aid of Mr. Keith and his 
association in the matter was sent April 11. It came 
from Fred W. Allen, a member of the raw materials 
committee of the defense board. The Federal Ship- 
ping Board not knowing of Mr. Allen’s action made 
the same request a few days later and then referred 
the matter back to the first named organization. 

The two committees in their joint meeting will ar- 
range the prices, qualities, specifications and delivery 
arrangements, time and place. Mr. Keith on receipt of 
the first request from the Government wired the 200 
producing firms in the Pine association asking them to 
agree to be bound for such production as the joint 
committees would agree upon. Answers have already 
been received from 85 percent of the members, all in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Keith’s telegrams to the corporation members 
pointed out that the request of the Government was 
to carry out the war measures. The unanimous answers 
he received showed that the members are ‘‘doing their 
bit’? in preparedness and their plants are in no danger 
of being commandeered. The producing firms cover 
the whole southern territory. This makes it possible 
for them to feed the Government navy yards on the 
southern coast with little transportation difficulty. 

Mr. Keith said today: 


The lumbermen are going to help the country all they can 
in the present crisis. We are mobilizing our forces to be able 
to give the Government the lumber it wants as soon as possible 
and at such reasonable prices as may be satisfactory to the 
Government, ‘There will be no taking advantage of the 
present big demand as a means to boost prices. The many 
producing companies in our association make it necessary for 
us to bind our subscribers to fulfill their share of the agree- 
ment before we can help the United States to the utmost, 


however. Fully 85 percent of these companies have agreed 
to this already. 

Mr. Keith conferred last night with J. E. Rhodes, of 
New Orleans, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, in connection with the work. Mr. Rhodes 
has returned to New Orleans. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 


As early as it was possible in the morning of 
April 7, the day following the formal declaration 
of war between the United States and Germany, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offered its serv- 
ices by letter to the Government and the various 
departments in which it was thought that such 
services might be helpful. Knowing that the 
Government will have to purchase great quanti- 
ties of lumber for use in ship building as well as 
for other purposes the suggestion was made that 
one or more lumbermen be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to help in writing the various specifica- 
tions. Such a man or men with a wide knowl- 
edge and ripe experience in lumber manufactur- 
ing could be of great value in seeing that un- 
necessary requirements be kept out of the specifi- 
cations and still insure the Government’s secur- 
ing the very best of lumber and timbers for the 
purposes for which such wood is used. Just how 
pertinent this suggestion is and the action that is 
being taken upon it are well shown by the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Washington corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dated April 19: 

‘*The Council of National Defense has under 
consideration the advisability of inviting one or 
more prominent lumbermen to assist in the work 
of choosing lumber. 

‘*The Federal Shipping Board also is consider- 
ing the suggestion that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association detail a man to assist 
in drawing specifications for lumber for wooden 
ship construction. Up to date the board has no 
man directly in charge of lumber.’’ 











MANUFACTURERS’ CONFERENCE CALLED 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBUERMAN, ] 

New Or.eans, La., April 19.—Following a confer- 
ence in Kansas City between President Charles 8, Keith 
and Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, call was issued here today for a gen- 
eral meeting of the association directors and subscribers 
to be held at the Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., April 
24, 

The chief purpose of the meeting is to be the appoint- 
ment of a committee to represent the manufacturers in 
dealing with the Government in the purchase of ma- 
terial for ship building and other department uses in 
the present emergency. The formation of such a com- 
mittee with full authority to represent the manufac- 
turers in matters of prices, specifications, quantities and 
deliveries has been suggested by Government agents. 
A preliminary canvass has shown that association sub- 
scribers who have been consulted are practically unani- 
mous in their willingness to adopt the Government’s sug- 
gestion. 

The association directors desire a full attendance at 
the Memphis meeting and a thoro discussion of all phases 
of the matter. Returns from a recent census of mill 
facilities will be submitted to ascertain what and how 
much material is available or can be turned out for 
the Government’s emergency use and what proportion 
each mill shall be called upon to furnish. It is under- 
stood the Government will very soon need in addition 
to ship building material large quantities of lumber 
for military camps, cantonments ete., and this matter 
will be discussed. 

There is also a probability that the cut-over land de- 
velopment, discussed at a recent conference here, will be 
considered further, Several large mills have initiated 
a project for part time operation to permit their em- 
ployees to aid in crop production one or two days each 
week. The proposal is said to be meeting with gen- 
eral favor and may be indorsed at the Memphis meet- 
ing. 

A wriTER in the Woodworker some time ago described 
an interesting method of utilizing small waste blocks in 
the manufacture of cores for veneered doors. He builds 
these blocks up brick-wall fashion upon a baseboard 10 
inches wide, with a vertical backboard to straighten up 
one side of the wall. The blocks are laid in glue, and 
are laid up as high as the width of the desired cores. 
After being dried the composite plank is resawed into 
pieces of the desired thickness of the cores. 





DISCUSS PROPOSED BLANKET FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE 


MemPuis, TENN., April 17.—More than 100 hardwood 

Jumbermen from all over the southern hardwood produe- 
ing territory attended the meeting at the Hotel Gayoso 
at noon today called by the Southern Hardwood Traflic 
Association to oppose the proposed blanket advance of 
15 percent on hardwood lumber rates demanded by the 
railroads of the country to take care of the increased cost 
of operation growing out of the higher cost of labor, and 
to take steps looking to relief from the present serious 
shortage of cars. 
_ James KE. Starke, president of the association, in open- 
ing the meeting declared that he regarded it as the most 
important ever held by this organization as it was occur- 
ring at the most critical period of this generation and 
when the United States had assumed the responsibility of 
entering the world war, a step the consequences of which 
no one could foresee. He cautioned mature and thought- 
ful deliberation before taking any action and urged that 
all participating in the conference should express them- 
selves freely, particularly as the meeting was executive, 
thus eliminating all possibility of being quoted by the 
press or by those taking part therein. 

Mr. Starke said that the first question to be discussed 
was the proposed advance in freight rates. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed to draw up resolutions: 
Walker L. Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., 
Memphis; George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & 
Co., Memphis; George Land, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., Charleston, Miss.; John W. McClure, of the Belgrade 
Lumber Co., Memphis, and W. H. Russe, of Russe & Bur- 
gess (Ine.), Memphis. 


This committee presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 


WHEREAS, The railroads thruout the United States are pro 
posing an advance in all freight rates of approximately 15 per- 
cent, based on the assumption that it is imperative that addi- 
tional revenue be raised to meet their increased cost of labor 
and operating expenses, it seems proper that the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, the largest forest products 
traffic organization in the country, whose members handle in 
the aggregate over 225,000 cars annually, should express col- 
lectively its views on a subject which is vitally connected with 
the success and prosperity of the hardwood industries, 

During the last five years the carriers have asked for and 
received tremendous increases in the rates on forest products. 
This is especially true of the Mississippi Valley territory, 
where very heavy increases have been allowed, in some in 
Stances amounting to 40 percent. In I. & 8. dockets Nos. 184, 
520, 745, 775, and others, advances were allowed. In the last 
named docket we were practically assured by the carriers that, 
if they succeeded in getting this advance, they would not un- 
dertake any further advances in the hardwood rates. In view 
of these radical advances we feel that no further advances 
should be allowed from this section in the rates on hardwood 
forest products; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That any advances in hardwood rates be sus- 
pended, and the Interstate Commerce Commission hold a full 
investigation at which both carriers and shippers can be 
heard for and against the proposed advances, and that the 
hearing and investigation be conducted along such lines as 
to show the extent of transportation cost and what each class 
of freight and each commodity is paying, based on the distance 
transported and conditions governing its transportation, and 
that increases in freight rates be allowed only on such classes 
and commodities as are not paying their just share of the 
transportation tax. And it be further 


ResoWwed, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 


secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, B,C. 

During the discussion of the proposed advances in 
freight rates, one member pointed out that cotton shipped 
from Memphis to New England points, valued at $5,000 
to $6,000 a car, pays less revenue to the railroads than a 
single car load of lumber having a value of less than 
$500. Another member emphasized that cotton always 
demands the best equipment in the way of box cars, thus 
leaving the lumbermen to ship their lumber on flat ears, 

While freight rates were being discussed, a telegram 
was received from Washington to the effect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would hold an informal 
conference on Friday with the shippers to determine a 
plan on which the commission will permit the carriers to 
publish proposed advances and the character of the in- 
vestigation to be conducted. President Starke was 
authorized to appoint a committee of one to attend this 
conference. 

During the meeting it was suggested that this advance 
should be granted for patriotic reasons and to show the 
loyalty of the lumbermen to the Government. But it was 
the consensus among those present that loyalty, to be 
sincere, must go hand in hand with justice, and that it 
would be unjust to ask the lumbermen to pay an advance 
of 15 percent in freight rates after having just received 
from them an advance of 20 percent in March. 

In discussing the car shortage, it was pointed out that 
the Government is taking boats off the great lakes and 
out of the coastwise trade and that this is forcing a large 
amount of additional tonnage on the carriers. It was fur- 
ther urged that it is necessary, as a national defense 
measure, that a car pooling arrangement be perfected to 
insure equitable distribution of cars. After considerable 
discussion, W. B. Morgan, of the Morgan Veneer Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., offered the following resolutions which 
were adopted: 

Wuereras, The car situation which has been confronting 
the hardwood forest products industry of the South for the 
last seven months, necessitating the closing of plants, throw- 
ing labor out of employment, jeopardizing investments in the 
forest products industry and causing great financial loss; and 

Wuereas, The situation is not improved and the present 
car regulations promulgated 5 the American Railway Associ- 
ation, which became effective Keb. 21, in many instances have 
had the effect of absolutely shutting off empty foreign cars 
from coming to southern lines, and, furthermore, it appears 
that northern carriers are observing the rules in that they do 
not turn over foreign cars to southern carriers but are not 
observing them in turning company cars over to southern car- 
riers; and 

WHEREAS, It further appears that under normal conditions 
approximately 60 percent of all freight equipment of any one 
road in the country is owned by foreign carriers ; and 

WHEREAS, The only way that car distribution can be satis- 
factorily settled is by a universal car pool arrangement, giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission full authority to order 
distribution of empty cars, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
whose members handle over 225,000 cars of hardwood forest 
products annually, respectfully petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to hold a hearing relating to a universal 
car pool, and, after prompt and thoro investigation, present 
and recommend the passage of a bill legalizing a universal car 


pool arrangement under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; and be it further 


Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutons be sent to the 


United States senators and representatives of this territory. 


lollowing the meeting this afternoon, J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the association, said that such a 
pooling arrangement had been suggested to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the association at one of its 
hearings in 1914; that the association had expressed it- 
self as favoring such an arrangement on several occa- 
sions since and that such a plan was more urgently needed 
now than at any time in the history of the lumber indus- 
try. He gave this information, he said, to show that the 
pooling plan was not a new device adopted by the asso- 
ciation under present trying conditions. 

A communication was read from Secretary Redfield. of 
the Department of Commerce urging the association to 
appoint a committee to increase the crops of the country, 
On motion a committee of five was authorized and Presi- 
dent Starke appointed the following: H. B. Anderson, 
Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis; F. L. Gregory, Bliss-Cook 
Oak Co., Blissville, Ark.; P. H. Sparks, Lamb-Fish Lum-, 
ber Co., Charleston, Miss.; W. C. Bonner, J. H. Bonner & 
Sons, Heth, Ark., and H. H. Alexander, Alexander Bros., 
Belzoni, Miss. The members of this committee are at 
present farming and it developed that a majority of the 
lumbermen are raising large foodstuff crops. 

The following press committee was appointed to write 
up information: D. F. Heuer, of A. N. Thompson & Co. 
and James F. McSweyn, of the Memphis Band Mill Co., 
Memphis; 8. H. Swenson, of the Archer Lumber Co., 
Helena, Ark.; O. M. Krebs, of the McLean Hardwood 
Lumber Co., and T. E. Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., Memphis. 


SAGINAW VALLEY SHINGLE MILL BEGINS OPERATIONS 


Saainaw, MIcH. 

Operations were started April 18 in the only shingle 
mill in the Saginaw Valley. The new and up-to-date 
plant was established by F. D. Barton & Co. in the 
former Garey-Casamer warehouse on the west side of 
Saginaw River, just north of Bristol Street. The build- 
ing has been completely remodeled and fully equipped, 
and the plant is being run by electricity. 

The plant employs twenty men, and has a capacity of 
50,000 shingles and between 800 and 1,000 ties daily. 
Machinery has been installed to fireproof the shingles if 
so desired, and they will also be painted, red, green, or 
any other shade to match the building. They are to be 
used for shingling and siding. 

Mr. Barton announces that his company has con- 
tracts for large blocks of cedar on the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central Railroad in the northern part of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, and on Drummond 
Island. These tracts of timber are sufficient to keep the 
mill in operation practically the year round and for 
years to come. 

The refuse of the mill will also be of value, producing 
large amounts of sawdust and clippings. In view of the 
present high prices for shingles and the heavy demand 
the new plant is regarded as an important addition to the 
city’s industries. 
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A Lesson in Community Development 





The subject of community development is one of 
the greatest subjects I know of to talk upon, but as 
I am to be a schoolmaster today I will confine myself 
to a series of questions and answers upon this subject 
and try to bring out its most important points, showing 
how this work can be started in a community, how 
the dealer can help in it, and the dealer’s reward. 

First, separating the two words, Webster defines 
‘*community’’ as a body of people having common 
organization, or interest in the same place; while 
‘‘development’’ is defined as a gradual advance or 
growth thru a series of progressive changes. Thus: 
‘‘community development’’ means that any body of 
people living together in the same town or county 
should be advanced thru a series of progressive 
changes. 

When Was Community Development Work First 

Started? 

It is rather indefinite as to when the present day 
‘‘community’’ work was first started, but let us go 
back to the ‘‘beginning’’ of things. First, God Al- 
mighty created the heavens and the earth, and then in 
the twenty-eighth verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
said: ‘‘Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the 
earth and subdue it.’’ Thus you will see that real 
community development work began long before you 
and I were here. 

Probably a large percentage of those in attendance 
today have read the above quotation, but did not apply 
it to them. Unquestionably, the Almighty intended to 
apply his to people, but if that had been all he meant 
he would have used the word ‘‘they’’ and not ‘‘it.’? 
This is what he says: ‘‘Replenish the earth and sub- 
due it.’’ That is one thing the farmer population has 
not done in this country, and when you destroy the 
first basic rule, why what is the use of all the other 
rules? 

You men saw the timber forests gradually dwindle 
away; in fact, the timber industry has cleared great 
tracts of land during your lifetime, but what will the 
future generation do to the timber industry? Has the 
thought crossed your mind that no matter what you 
take out of the ground must be replaced in some way, 
for if your community derives its wealth from mines, 
every ton of coal, iron, or what not taken from the 
earth makes an inroad into your capital and it will some 
day be entirely exhausted. The only thing that’s 
permanent, the only suecess of a permanent nature, 
comes from a successful agriculture. The agriculture 
of the United States has ever been going gradually 
downward, and you as a people interested, yes, vitally 
interested, if you please, in the production of what 
comes from the ground, should strive to build up our 
present farming system and make our lands more 
productive. 

How can the lumberman help with this work? In a 
number of ways, but I will name only the principal 
ones. You should study out conditions as they exist. 
I would suggest that as the lumber business is or 
should be the principal business of a town, you should 
be a leader and not a dreamer in your community, as 
is sometimes the case with some lumbermen. Ask your- 
self, as well as your friends and customers, as to how 
your town could be made better. How could the 
farmer’s buying power be increased? How could the 
dealer enjoy a closer relationship with the farmer? 
How could your commercial club be made more useful 
to the community? 

These questions, as well as numerous others, could 
be asked. I am sure you would find lots of ‘good ideas 
advanced, and no doubt some of them excellent ones. 
Then, if your commercial club should be organized with 
city men only, you can never get good results from 
the farmer, for he resents the thought of a city man 
telling him how to farm, or make any suggestions 
even to better his farming conditions. I would suggest 
that, if such is the case, you start a reorganization of 
your commercial club by putting on a membership 
campaign with the understanding that every farmer 
must become a member of your commercial club. Start 
out a campaign committee by sending several auto 
loads of boosters out to visit the farmer, secure his 
membership and coéperation, and thru this means you 
will build up your commercial club and reach the 
farmer in a much better way than ever before. The 
commercial clubs of small towns without a healthy 
farmer membership slowly but surely die a death that 
comes to all those clubs organized on these lines. 

How can a commercial club increase the agriculture 
of its community? This question may seem easy, but 
it will take time for your club to produce the desired 
results. The individual lumberman should see that 
his commercial club has a live agricultural committee 
appointed. Here, I might say that this committee is 
next in importance to the finance committee, and the 
livest and best men in the town, as well as in the 
country, should be appointed on this committee, whose 
duties should first be to increase their own knowledge 
and efficiency to those they serve; second, to aid the 
farmer to a better knowledge of preparing his products 
for market; and third, to provide marketing facilities 
for the handling of products the farmer has to sell. 

How can an agricultural committee impart knowl- 
edge to the farmer? The answer to this question is: 
In a great many ways, one of which is by seeing that 
your county has a county demonstration agent, ladies’ 
canning club agent, with plenty of codperation by all 
the commercial club members. This department can 





*Address delivered at annual convention of Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, Galveston, April 12. 


[By W. A. Clampitt, of Kingsville, Tex.] 








either be a success or a failure by the manner it is 


supported in its work. You could assist these ‘‘mis-’ 


sionaries’’ by securing for them valuable data to 
present to the farmers, as well as their children, by 
securing all the information possible, such as lecture 
charts, lantern slides etc., which is information they 
are always glad to get. You might also be of assist- 
ance in the securing of lecturers for these rural meet- 
ings. Men in all walks of life are willing and, in fact, 
glad to assist in work of this nature, and only need to 
be asked to participate. 

You who make your living out of selling lumber 
should study up on how cattle, hogs, poultry, as well as 
grain crops should be cared for, and when your county 
agent is out at some of these rural meetings have him 
call upon you to make a short talk on whatever subject 
you may be prepared upon. Here would be a good 
chanee to emphasize the fact that good shelter for 
everything on the farm is essential, as in most cases 
you will find all of the farmer’s tools, as well as a 
large portion of his live stock, standing out in the 
weather at all times. Why shouldn’t the lumberman 
help in the education of the rural population along 
this line and impress the fact that good shelter is 
necessary for the care of tools, livestock and feed- 
stuffs at all times? 


How Can the Agricultural Committee Aid the Farmer 
in Preparing His Products for Market? 


This is a place where your county agents can be of 
great assistance, as they are usually well posted; besides 
they are instructed in the modern ways to handle and 
care for crops by their different departments, and there- 
fore they would be a great help to the average farmer, 
as in most cases his products are sold all together, with 
the tops, ‘‘culls’’?’ and medium grades in one load, all 
taking the lower price; while with a little education in 
the assorting, packing and handling of his products 
he could prepare them in different loads and receive 
the prevailing market price for each particular grade. 

Some commercial clubs have been known to feature 
the handling of eggs, instructing the farmer, his wife 
and children, how to: handle eggs for the market, 
candle, assort and grade them. This feature alone has 
saved great sums of money to the farmer in a year. 
Other methods have been employed by commercial 
clubs at different places. Why not in your home town? 

What is the advantage of providing better marketing 
facilities for the handling of the farmer’s products? 
In my opinion this is an important branch of your 
work with the farmer and is where your commercial 
club secretary could supply the necessary information 
by being well posted himself and keeping in touch with 
the markets from time to time. You could make his 
office a regular clearing house of information upon this 
subject and be of great good to the community; in 
fact, the farmer has but little idea about markets and 
freights, and if someone were posted to supply him 
with this information it would surely aid him and make 
him confident that you were trying to work to his 
interest. I would make the commercial club more of a 
bureau of farm development. 

Would you consider community development work 
a campaign of education? Yes, in a way, if is. Do you 
know that out of every one hundred children who enter 
school, only eight graduate from high school? More 
than 40 percent of the pupils do not enter the sixth 
grade, while only 96 percent reach the fourth grade. 
Then compare the small percentage of educated chil- 
dren to the 10,500,000 heads of families following agri- 
cultural work for a livelihood, against a total of 29,- 
300,000 heads of families following gainful occupations 
in 1900. Thus, you see that a large portion of our 
farming population is more or less in an uneducated 
state. But this campaign of education would be more 
or less mutual, for the city business man learns from 
the farmer business man, and vice versa. The business 


‘man by mixing with the farmer learns more about his 


business and how to handle it with the farmer for the 
good of the community, as well as himself, while in turn 
the farmer is being taught the more urgent necessity of 
making his farm produce more per acre, and learns to 
plant more kinds of crops than he has planted in the 
past. In fact, he will be diversifying before he really 
knows it, and the one-crop idea would soon be de- 
stroyed thru this system of education. 

How could a campaign be carried on in your com- 
mercial club? It would be necessary that you lay out 
plans as to what to work on. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

Have a team of five or six men of your commercial 
club which would include doctors, lawyers, merchants 
of all classes, and by all means do not leave out your- 
self. Then plan to put on a ‘‘better farming’’ cam- 
paign, featuring the points that should be brought out. 
Visit the farming communities, not trying to make 
them all in one day or in one night, but take your 
time and gradually visit each farming community and 
lecture upon your subject. You can do a great good 
by carrying on a campaign of education of this kind. 
Other campaigns that could be put on would be: ‘‘Liv- 
ing at Home;’’ ‘‘Food for the Family and Feed for 
the Livestock, at Home This Year, and Every. Year;’’ 
‘Right Living;’’ ‘‘Sanitation;’’ ‘‘Dairying;’’ ‘‘Hog 
Raising;’’ ‘‘Make More Money Out of Poultry;’’ 
‘*Swat the Fly;’’ ‘‘Testing Planting Seed:’’ besides 
many other subjects that could be handled in this 
manner, and which would be interesting as well as 
educational. Here, I might state that you can get 
valuable help from the extension department of the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, as well as the 
International Harvester Co., in the furnishing of slides 





and charts to lecture upon. You will find that, espe- 
cially during the school season, the rural teachers can 
help out a great deal by preparing a little entertain- 
ment for the occasion. Your farm demonstrator would 
be of invaluable good to this committee. 

Do the farmers codperate in a movement of this 
kind? As a rule, they codperate with you from the 
start, but at times some will hold back, and when 
pressed for reasons for their non-support they reply 
that they do not believe in new-fangled ideas. In an 
extreme case of this kind diplomacy would be neces- 
sary to secure his aid, but as time passes and his chil- 
dren grow up they will realize the importance of your 
work and doubtless will secure land enough from their 
father to become a codperator with you; then you will 
be able to secure the father’s codperation and assist- 
ance. He will line up with you and be one of your 
valuable supporters and will no doubt be a demon- 
strator under your county agent. 

What is the work of a county demonstrator agent? 
I have made mention of the value of his work before. 
He can do the community an incalculable good in organ- 
izing boys’ pig and corn clubs and girls’ canning clubs, 
as well as organizing other auxiliaries such as Live 
Stock Growers’ Association and Mutual Fire & Tor- 
nado Insurance Association. In doing this kind of 
work he not only has the codperation of his local people, 
but all outside influences, such as the Department of 
Agriculture of Texas, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Texas Bankers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Association, Texas Indus- 
trial Congress, as well as numerous other organizations. 

Right here I want to say that the recent address 
of Joseph Hirsch, of Corpus Christi, Tex., chairman of 
the agricultural committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association, made before the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association in convention at Fort Worth, was one of 
the best addresses that it has ever been my pleasure to 
read. He stressed the need of a better agricultural 
system for our country and told what his association 

yas doing toward that end. He also quoted a recent 

statement made by one of the packers that four years 
ago Texas was only producing 20 percent of the pork 
it consumed, and that over $50,000,000 annually was 
sent out of the State for pork, hams, bacon and lard. 
The hog receipts on the Fort Worth market for nine 
vears ending in 1912 had only inereased 200,000 head, 
tho they made an increase of 600,000 head in the four 
years ending in 1916 which, therefore, shows the results 
of the combined efforts of all organizations working to 
that end. 

I might call to your attention a recently started 
movement of the greatest importance. The Texas 
Bankers’ Association, as well as the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, after Mr. Hirsch’s address at Fort Worth, 
appointed committees to work in conjunction with each 
other to canvass the State and secure one hundred 
counties with twenty-five farmers in each county each 
to feed a carload of beef cattle for the market. Esti- 
mating that there will be twenty-two head of fat cattle 
to a car, and twenty-five hundred cars, you will see 
that there would be 550,000 head of beef-cattle put on 
the market in a much better shape than ever would 
have been if it were not for this united effort. By the 
way, these 2,500 farmers ought to be good subjects to 
whom to sell silos, fenee and other building materials. 

Is there a pressing need for a better agricultural 
system in the United States? Most assuredly, yes. 
Our present agricultural system can be likened to the 
filling of a coffee pot on a Monday morning with a 
week’s supply of coffee, and after adding the necessary 
water, the first day you will have a strong cup of 
coffee; the next day it will not be quite so strong; the 
next day it would be still weaker, and by the end of 
the week what kind of coffee would you have? 

What then is the condition of the farms after a 
continual planting of the same crops upon them year 
after year without the addition of a fertilizer? Are 
they not in very much the same condition as that of a 
pot of coffee on a Saturday night? Here is where your 
agricultural committee can do good work by educating 
the farmers to rotate their crops and plant crops that 
are soil builders and not destroyers. 

Duty is now ealling American citizens to the front, 
and it is very important that every effort be made 
not only to supply them with bullets to fight with, 
but it is necessary to supply them with bread to live 
upon while fighting for the freedom of the seas. There- 
fore, now that a serious food shortage already exists, 
every effort must be put forth to supply the world with 
eatables. 

I can not illustrate my point better than by referring 
to the German nation. From this nation we can learn 
a great many things in the agricultural line. Their 
system of agriculture has been freely estimated to be 
at least fifty years ahead of ours, and no doubt if their 
agricultural system were in the same shape as ours is 
today that nation would have been crushed long before 
this and it would not have been necessary for our 
President to call our men to the colors; but after 
two and a half years of warfare there never has been 
a single shell fired on German soil. This should wake 
up every thinking mind to the fact that something 
must be done to our present agricultural system. It 
must be improved. How can this be done? It must be 
done now, and it can be accomplished thru codperation 
and a campaign of education. Are you willing to enlist 
for this duty? Duty calls you to help feed the boys 
now going to the front. What are you willing to do 
toward the upbuilding of our present agricultural 
system? 

(Concluded on page 50.) 
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CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE DAY SHOULD INCULCATE SOUND omen 


For reasons that are not easy to discover the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, or as it is commonly called, “Fourth of July,” has 
become somewhat hackneyed; and persons who call themselves good 
American citizens speak with « disrespect bordering on ridicule of the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence and of other time-honored 
features of the program commonly followed upon that day. Persons 
of the same class look upon the waving of flags, the delivering of 
patriotic orations etc. as displays of emotion that are not to be trans- 
lated into the kind of patriotism that fights for liberty and in support 
of its rights. 

Undoubtedly another factor in somewhat taming or toning down 
the average American’s manners of displaying his patriotism has been 
a prevalent desire not to stir up the animosities likely to be aroused 
by the presence among the native population of thousands of persons 
of foreign birth and often of foreign allegiance. Stating the matter 
plainly, Americans have’ been loath to assert their loyalty and their 
allegiance to their own flag, lest in so doing they appear to reflect 
upon loyalties to other flags. During the recent numerous crises that 
have resulted from the present European conflict it has been the policy 
inculeated and practiced not to say or do anything that could offend 
those among us who are of foreign birth, allegiance or sympathies. 


past we have been so thoughtless as to ridicule the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence on Independence Day, let us hasten to 
repent our folly and begin today our first lesson in Americanization 
by reading that immortal document. That will be a good start in a 
course of lessons that should include a reading of the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State in which we live. If in reading 
these'documents we shall discover provisions that we do not under- 
stand we may possibly be led to delve into the history of the period 
during which America became a nation. It is folly for any man to 
call himself an American before he knows anything of his country’s 
history. It is a knowledge of that history and of our institutions that 
affords the only true basis for loyalty and love of America. When 
any intelligent person once understands the American Government 
and is able to make a fair comparison of that Government with those 
under which the greater number of less fortunate mankind live we 
may safely rely upon his loyalty and his allegiance when he once has 
declared them. 

If it be true that many thousands of Americans are ignorant of the 
excellencies of their own Government, and are therefore lax in their 
loyalty, need we be surprised if foreign-born residents and citizens 
whom lifelong training has made loyal to their native countries are 





WHY AN AMERICAN ? 


If Americans must own a single trait that distin- 
guishes them from most other nationals it is the 
habit of finding fault with their Government. Every 
day since that on which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed has been filled with fault-find- 
ing. Praise there has been, but its measure has 
been insignificant in comparison with that of blame. 

Let each American ask himself if there is not much 
in our Government and in cur institutions to admire 
—and love. May we not with as much reason love our 
flag as the Frenchman ioves his, the German his, 
and the Briton his? While men of other nations 
give their lives in defense of flag and country can 
we find naught in our land and our laws to revere? 
Can we see nothing in their devotion but blind obe- 
dience to authority? 

Indeed, there is something more to that devotion; 
the same quality of the German people that has 
made their country what it is has been displayed by 
her soldiers on many a field, and this war has shown 
also that in French besoms still beat the hearts that 
have made French soldiers heroes the world over; 
and the spirit manifest by Britons in their peril is 
that which always has set them apart from other 
peoples. 


What about Americans? Are we no longer of the 


same spirit as those who followed Prescott and War- 
ren and Putnam at Bunker Hill?—Stark at Benning- 
ton?—and Washington at Yorktown? 

If ever a people owned a country, a Government 
and institutions worth fighting for Americans are 
that people. If they but love their country and are 
loyal to its Government that love and that loyalty 
will guide them aright in every crisis. A patriotic 
people is not of necessity a pugnacious people. 
Patriotism has no relation whatever to hatred; it is 
a form of love that manifests itself in devotion to 
the form of Government under which it has devel- 
oped, and is practically the same in all countries. 

The United States, with its population of more 
than a hundred millions, of whom 16,000,000 are 
available for military service, is unlikely to be as- 
sailed by any other country, provided those 16,000, - 
000 are loyal Americans and are trained in the art 
of war. Despite anything that may be said to the 
contrary, the United States has not been aggressive 
in her foreign policies, nor has she habitually tres- 
passed upon the rights of other nations and pecples. 
On the contrary, not only does international law 
owe many of its most enlightened provisions to the 
initiative and the ardent support of the United 
States, but our Federal Constitution has been the 


model for every free government organized since 
this nation came into existence. 

Are Americans aware of these facts? Or are they, 
owing to their ignorance or their indifference to the 
history of America and American institutions, only 
semi-Americanized? 

During recent months Americans have realized 
the need of Americanizing the persons of foreign 
birth who have come to the United States as to a 
new home. We have seen the need of this work 
more clearly, perhaps, than the need of stimulating 
our own pride in our country. But precisely the 
same steps that are needed to bring about the 
Americanization of the millions of foreigners among 
us will serve to Americanize our native-born citi- 
zens. It may be necessary to inculcate in the former 
a love for free institutions, but before much can be 
done in that direction Americans themselves must 
know more about their country and display a greater 
love for its institutions as weil as respect for Its 
authority. This is one of the cases In which ex- 
ample is more potent than precept; and if efforts to 
Americanize foreigners shall incidentally inspire In 
the hearts of native sons a greater love for and re- 
newed loyalty to the flag those efforts will be 
crowned with a double success. 











‘ 


In other words, Americans have felt obliged to “soft pedal” every 
manifestation of patriotic zeal. We venture that there is not any- 
where on the globe another nation or people similarly situated; and 
it is an anomolous situation that may be and should be changed. 

If Americans are always to be restrained from expressing their 
patriotism, if they are forbidden by their situation in their own 
country from declaring their loyalty, their love and their admiration 
for the Stars and Stripes and all they stand for, then patriotism in 
times of peace is likely to be at low ebb. Something must be done 
to stimulate love of country in the hearts of 


disloyal to the country of their adoption? We must dismiss from 
our minds the notion that any considerable numbers of foreigners 
come to America because they admire American institutions. Not 
one in a million does so; on the contrary, they come to our shores to 
better themselves materially, and if left to themselves in altogether 
too man cases they give little or no thought whatever to naturaliza- 
tion or to Americanization. 

The situation in which the American people find themselves today 
is not unique in their history by any means, tho it is critical enough, 





both native and foreign-born citizens of the | 


TRUE HOME TOWN PATRIOTISM 


one would hope, to arouse them to take steps 
| to avoid its repetition. We have in America 





United States at all times. 
Loyalty to America is and should be to 


today something like 14,000,000 persons of 
foreign birth, many of them speaking only 





every citizen something quite different from 
the loyalty of most citizens of other countries 
to their governments; but as that loyalty 
should be inspired by admiration for her in- 
stitutions we need not be surprised if foreign- 
ers who know nothing of American institu- 
tions retain their allegiance to their own coun- 
tries long after they have sworn allegiance to 
the United States. Every publicist who has 
studied and written of American institutions 
has declared them to hold out to humanity 
the greatest liberty, and the greatest oppor- 
tunity known in the world. While the wisest 
of men are praising the American as the grand- 
est of governments, American citizens are 
cither-ignorant of or indifferent to the signifi- 
cant position of America among nations. 
Americanization, if it is to make headway, 
must begin with Americans themselves. We 


who are native to the soil must increase our en aE ern 
knowledge of our Government and its institu- | Ea wee oc bee oie 
. our coyatry and to ourselves 
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their native languages; and of these more than 
4,000,000 are men of voting age but unnatural- 
ized. If their allegiance is still foreign, it is so 
because it could not well be otherwise. They 
have little or no contact with native Amer- 
icans; they live in groups or settlements by 


themselves, read literature in their own 
language, published by persons of their own 
nationality and generally of the same 
allegiance. 


Since the European war started it has been 
the practice in many communities to make the 
Fourth of July Americanization Day—a day 
when all residents, whether citizens or not, 
shall unite in a program having for its domi- 
nant note love for the flag, pride in American 
institutions and loyalty to our Government. 
It is not too soon to begin in every community 
preparations for such a patriotic and Amer- 
icanizing celebration—one that shall sow in 
the hearts of everyone participating seeds of 
loyalty that shall blossom out into that finer 
love of country which we call patriotism. 
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‘*Both public and private effort should be united in 
the work of perfecting American business. Material 
prosperity is vitally connected with the happiness of 
all—business men, employees and general public. If 
business is unhealthy or sick we all suffer, and sooner 
or later we pay the price..... 

‘In the case of the farmer, the railroad man and 
the banker there has been harmony between the Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. Mutual understanding 
and coéperation between them has resulted beneficially 
both to the public and to the private interests affected. 

‘On the other hand what a contrast there has been 
during the last fifteen years in the relation between the 
Government and the merchant and manufacturer. This 
latter situation has been due in a large measure to a 
general misunderstanding by the public and its repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the needs of business, and a 
misunderstanding by business men of the place which 
Government should occupy in their affairs. Business 
men have journeyed to Washington from time to time, 
seeking remedies for their ills. They have found 
nothing there but a suspicious Congress and executive 
departments offering no sympathetic, constructive solu- 
tion to their problems. In fact the Department of 
Justice was the only part of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Government which seemed to present 
any hopeful advice and direction at all.’’ 

The quotations given above are interesting for several 
reasons. Business men and the public alike are recog- 
nizing the truth stated in the first paragraph; and 
business men at least have long known that the unfor- 
tunate condition described in the second and third 
paragraphs has been in existence and has made their 
natural difficulties harder to overcome. It often hap- 
pens that outside conditions make it necessary for 
households or corporations or trades or even govern- 
ments to compose their internal difficulties in order to 
meet an alien danger. Perhaps it was the necessities 
of foreign trade that brought the people of this country 
to a realization of the foolish and destructive state 
of affairs at home. It may have been the threatened 
capture of the markets of the United States by foreign 
manufacturers or it may have been a simple realization 
that antagonism between business and Government 
weakened each antagonist without producing any com- 
pensating gain. In any case steps have been taken to 
remedy the evil. On Sept. 26, 1914, an act was ap- 
proved establishing a Federal Trade Commission. The 
work of this commission has already proved that the 
members are broad-minded, in active sympathy with 
business and determined to aid in its logical and legal 
development. Edward N. Hurley, former chairman of this 
commission, has written a book called the ‘‘ Awakening 
of Business.’’ It is from this book that the above 
quotations were taken. In the preface Mr. Hurley 
makes the following statement: 


Time For Plain Truths Plainly Stated 

‘*This book has a definite purpose. The time has 
come for stating some plain truths and for stating them 
in a plain way. The message of this book is not a mes- 
sage of congratulation, but of warning; not a message 
of criticism but of construction; not a message for the 
other man but for you.’’ 

The ‘‘ Awakening of Business’’ has already been re- 
viewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Realm 
is not trying to improve upon that review nor in fact 
is it attempting a review at all. But the book is of 
so much practical value in arriving at an understanding 
of the present conditions of business and of the new 
codperative and sympathetic attitude of the Govern- 
ment that the Realm is going to give considerable 
space this week in quoting notable passages. It is to 
be desired that a great many lumbermen get copies of 
the book and read them thru. I presume they may 
be gotten at most public libraries. The Realm knows 
of no better, clearer or more practical and authoritative 
statement of the present status of business and the 
problems that must engage attention in the immediate 
future. 

In the introduction to the book Mr. Hurley sketches 
briefly and vividly the reasons why the need of change 
in business methods ‘‘presses upon us from within and 

















“Seeking remedies for their ills” 


without.’’ The home market is becoming too small 
for American manufacturers; Europe is being jarred out 
of old ruts and is becoming industrially efficient and 
will contest with us not only for Asiatic and South 
American markets but also for our own home trade; 
and in the field of home retailing the sum total of loss 
caused by bad methods is large enough to cripple Amer- 
ican commerce of all kinds very seriously. ‘‘Our gov- 
ernment can prevent unfair methods of competition,’’ 
he says, ‘‘but it should not protect inefficiency nor 
can it relieve us from competition of nations desperate 
to restore their commercial power.’’ 

In the following paragraph he sums up the chief line 
of argument of the book: 

‘*¥rom Colonial days down to the present time 
American genius has led the world in the invention and 
application of labor-saving machinery. As a result 
many of our factories show a labor cost lower than our 
foreign competitors in spite of the fact that wages are 
higher with us than with them. The time has now 
come when we must attack the problems of manage- 
ment, codperation, and Government in the spirit with 
which our mechanical problems have been attacked in 
the past. We as a people must awaken to the need of 
organizating our industries to meet the demands of the 
new era of business upon which we are entering.’’ 


Reforms in Cost Accounting Necessary 


In their study of the faults and possibilities of Amer- 
ican business the commissioners have discovered a re- 
markable lack of efficient cost accounting both in 
manufacturing and mercantile concerns. Mr. Hurley 
lays great stress on this subject thruout the book. 
In fact it is mentioned in some way in every chapter. 
The following sentences from the first chapter are 
typical: 

‘Tf the individual manufacturer’s producing and 
selling methods are not efficient, neither codperation 
with other business men nor with the Government will 
save him. Coéperation must not interfere with the 
individual’s efforts to help himself. In fact, until our 
business men have raised their factories and selling 
agencies to the highest form of efficiency they are 
not ready for codperation. 

‘*Tntelligent cost accounting lies at the basis of 
efficient management. Men go into business to make 
money. Profit is the difference between cost and selling 
price. Goods can not be priced properly unless cost 
is knOWD. ..5.1.<: At the present time it is estimated 
that 90 percent of the manufacturers of the United 
States are pricing their goods arbitrarily either upon 
a basis which will get rid of the goods as soon as they 
have been manufactured or upon the basis of what their 
competitors are changing. While it is true that supply 
and demand are determining factors in the price of any 
particular goods once they are placed on the market, 
cost is the fundamental factor to which every manu- 
facturer who expects to remain permanently in bus- 
iness must return as the only sound basis upon which 
to figure his prices.’’ 

While this is directed chiefly at manufacturers it 
could be said with slight and obvious modifications as 
truly of retailers. This matter of accurate cost finding 
has occupied more and more of the attention of pro- 
gressive retailers. Some who have considered them- 
selves doing fairly well have been shocked to find that 
thru incomplete cost-finding they have become practi- 
cally insolvent without knowing it. This comes about 
thru not allowing for depreciation and bad accounts 
and the like. In a mercantile business in which trade 
is being carried on all the time it is impossible to tell 
the true state of affairs unless an accurate and dis- 
criminating cost accounting system is in use. Some 
business is in the process of being transacted. Some is 
in immediate prospect. Some is completed all except 
the final settlement. Under these conditions it is 
easily possible for a concern apparently to be in fair 
condition when it is really ready to swamp. It be- 
comes necessary to replace worn-out equipment which 
has not been written off the books in depreciation 
charges, or the company tries to negotiate a loan from 
the bank, and the crash comes as unexpectedly as 
sleet in harvest. But there is another aspect of this 
lack of adequate accounting that is also as applicable 
to retailers as to manufacturers: 

Ignorance of Cost Leads to General Demoralization 

‘“Tt is a fact well understood among business men that 
the general demoralization in a large number of in- 
dustries has been caused by firms that cut prices not 
knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture; 
with them also the cost of selling, which is equally 
important, is almost lost sight of. Manufacturers who 
are cutting prices right and left, irrespective of their 
cost, are not honest with their customers, stock holders, 
or competitors. 

**Tt is estimated that 90 percent of the manufacturers 
and merchants in Germany know absolutely what their 
goods cost to manufacture and sell. If you compare our 
figures, which show, according to estimates, that only 
10 percent of our manufacturers and merchants know 
what it costs to manufacture and sell their products, 
you have one answer as to why. Germany has been so 
successful in developing such a high standard of efti- 
ciency in manufacturing and distributing its products 
not only in Germany but in the markets of the world. 

‘*Tf business is to continue to be done under a sys- 
tem of competition rather than monopoly, then fair 
competition is absolutely essential to sound business. 
There are certain unfair methods of competition used 
by competitors which the Government can stop. But 
the competition which is most insidious and dangerous 
is that which results from an inadequate knowledge of 


costs. As has been said, laws can not reach this diffi- 
culty. It is a matter of internal organization of each 
factory, and until the matter is taken up enthusiasti- 
cally by business men themselves, permanent results can 
not be obtained. 

‘‘This condition very often results in widespread 
depression in the business world which inevitably 
reacts disastrously upon the public. Business slows up, 
labor is injured by inefficient methods or thrown out of 
employment, and all those activities of life which de- 
pend vitally upon our producing industries pass thru 
a crisis. Banks suffer because of losses thru bank- 
ruptey and receiverships, fair competition is destroyed, 
stocks depreciate, and the whole fabric of business 
crumbles. The public in the end pays the cost. Just 
as any locality is seriously injured by an epidemic of 
sickness causing death and disaster, so in business 
failure the community suffers from business death and 
disaster. 

‘*Not only manufacturers, but merchants, should have 
accurate cost systems. Forces are at work which will 
eliminate those who persist in inefficient merchandising 
methods. Competition in this field, as in manufactur- 
ing, is reducing the margin of profit and demanding as 
a price of survival the strictest economy. A merchant 
also seriously limits the growth of his business if he 
does not have an adequate cost accounting system. He 
is unable, when seeking credit, to produce a financial 
statement which inspires confidence and upon which 
the banker can extend the full credit to which he is 
entitled. 

‘*Tf the small manufacturer or merchant, who today 
is refused credit by the wholesaler or manufacturer of 
raw materials, could present a sound statement of his 
assets and liabilities in a simple way, he would have no 




















“<The ultimate consumer pays for everything’ ” 


trouble in obtaining twice the credit, which means he 
could expand his business.’’ 


Lack of Information Cause of Inefficiency 


Under the subject of ‘‘Bettering Business Methods’’ 
Mr. Hurley has some practical advice to offer, tho here, 
also, his first interest is in improving the amount and 
accuracy of useful information about the business as 
a whole and in all its details. ‘‘In this country we 
lack the desire to do things perfectly,’’ he says. ‘‘In- 
efficiency is almost a national habit.’’ In the following 
sentences he sets forth his ideas: 

‘*Tnefficient practices in our industries, in whatever 
part of the organization they exist, are almost invar- 
iably due to lack of adequate information...... In 
by far the larger number of cases the decreased pro- 
duction is due to lack of proper instructions and the 
absence of any definite planning system. 

‘“Operating costs may be reduced by making a de- 
tailed analysis of each operation with the view to 
simplifying it and by giving full instructions to the 
workmen of the best methods of doing the work. 

‘*Interest should also be taken in the welfare of 
the workers by improving their conditions and by 
giving the laboring man an opportunity to share in the 
profits and to buy stock in the company. 

‘“‘The ultimate consumer is the one who pays for 
everything, and since the price he must pay under com- 
petitive conditions is necessarily governed by the cost, 
any steps which reduce the cost are bound to be re- 
flected in the selling price. 

‘*Tn the last analysis success in*business depends upon 
the intelligence of the individual manufacturer. If 
he does not understand both the details and the broad 
aspects of the industry of which he is a part, he can 
not expect to be successful. American business men do 
not realize the value which trade journals and technical 
magazines may be to them in increasing the efficiency 
of their factories and in giving them a broad and com- 
prehensive view of their business. Our foreign com- 
petitors read almost every article published on their 
business with great care and thoroness. 

‘‘We must get down to the hard facts of business, 
to learn precisely what, they are, where the weaknesses 
and losses exist, and practice the same thoroness which 
characterizes trade and industry in Europe.’’ 
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The Essentials of Merchandising 


In discussing the important subject of ‘‘Merchan- 
disirg’’ Mr. Hurley begins with the statement that in 
various forms has appeared repeatedly in the Realm: 
‘«The keen competition of the present day has rendered 
obsolete the old method of waiting until a customer 
comes in and selling him what you have in stock.’’ 
Here also the necessity for accurate cost accounts is 
mentioned: ‘‘The first step in merchandising “is to 
price the goods properly, and to do this a modern system 
of accounts is necessary. The system must show the 
purchase price of the goods delivered at the store and 
also the expense of doing business, which must be added 
to the purchase price before the selling price is de- 
termined.’’? The following sentences present other 
aspects of good merchandising: 

‘“‘The next step is to get the product known, and 
this step requires advertising in some form...... 
merchant should be sure of his supply before stimulat- 
ing demand. He should live up to his advertisements 
and never claim he will do a thing and then fail to do 
it. Above all, he should never misrepresent the goods 
or their true value. It is comparatively easy to cause 
the public to lose faith in your advertisements, but it 
is almost impossible thereafter to regain their confi- 
dence. Without that confidence even the best-devised 
‘campaign will fail to produce the desired results. 

‘*A good appearance of the store has another de- 
sirable effect on the business which is generally over- 
looked. It is one of the items taken into consideration 
by a number of credit men when determining the line 
of credit to give.’’ 


Rivalry Without Codperation Means Destructive 
Competition 

Mr. Hurley believes thoroly in trade associations. 
‘“Codperation is the watch word of our day,’’ he says, 
‘‘The state of mind which makes us fear to associate 
with our competitor and which makes us suspicious of 
him must go. Rivalry in some lines is not inconsistent 
with coéperation in others. A proper balance of the 
two makes successful business. Too much of either 
leads to destruction. Rivalry without coéperation 
means reckless destructive competition; codperation 
without rivalry means price-fixing the dry rot of bus- 
iness, deservedly condemned by the law.’’ Further on 
he says: 

‘‘There should be a greater degree of organization 
and mutual helpfulness in all lines of trade and indus- 
try so that American business may be welded into a 
commercial and industrial whole, in order that our 
people may be supplied promptly and at the lowest 
possible expense with the commodities needed for their 
material welfare. 

‘‘When trade associations meet for these purposes 
every member profits by it; every stockholder and 
employee is benefited. It is also helpful to our country 
as a whole. The Government should encourage and 
assist the development of trade associations of this 
kind.’’ 

Mr. Hurley condemns the practice of merchants as- 
sociations’ attempting to define who shall be a regular 
dealer and cites attempts of lumbermen along this 
line. It seems probable that he has in mind pressure 
brought to bear on manufacturers to prevent their 
selling to the irregulars. When this pressure takes 
this form of boycotting it is doubtless illegal. But a 
reasonable definition of what should constitifte a dealer 
in good standing by differentiating between the men 
with investment and life work at stake, the men who 
by their industry create the markets they hope to enjoy, 
and those fly-by-nighters who by irresponsible dealings 
destroy these markets calls attention to the destruc- 
tive practices of the last named and, in almost Mr. Hur- 
ley’s own words, serves to destroy ignorant and vicious 
competition of this kind merely by throwing the light 
on it. 

‘A much more intelligent way of securing profits,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘is to increase the total sales of the entire 
industry.?’? And he mentions with approval the adver- 
tising done by such organizations as the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Those who seek to improve business by price-fixing, 
boycotting, and like methods, are approaching their 
difficulties from the wrong side. Improvement should 
begin by inereasing standardization, unifying and 
making more efficient accounting methods, and estab- 
lishing the costs of doing business, which will make 
obvious to the price-cutter the mistake of his method, 
not only for himself but for the industry as a whole. 
If industry generally is conducted efficiently and in- 
telligently, the evil of price-cutting will be eliminated 
and with it the desire for price agreements or boycotts 
of socalled irregular dealers will go also.’’ 

Should Advocate Uniform Systems of Accounts 


Associations can be of use to their members by col- 
lecting statistics on costs and the like. But to make 
this effective the associations should induce the mem- 
bers to use uniform systems of accounts that will permit 
easy comparison. Associations may be of assistance 
by effecting economics of production, by spreading 
technical knowledge, by establishing credit bureaus, 
by doing coéperative buying, by furnishing cheap in- 
surance and the like. 

“*As the country has grown in manufacturing capac- 
ity, we have come to realize that the employees form a 
most important part of every successful establishment; 
that that management is successful which not only 
works out economies in production but which also has 
the real interest of its employees at heart. 

‘One of the great and crying needs among American 
business men today is a broad view of business in gen- 


eral and a comprehensive grasp of the needs of indus- . 


try asa whole. Too many Americar. manufacturers and 
merchants center all their energy and attention upon 
their particular establishment and the work of making 
‘profits for it. Men at the head of factories need the 
Point of view of what might be called the statesman- 
ship of business.’’ 

















“‘Shying bricks does not belong to the new era’ ” 


These extracts are taken from a comparatively few 
chapters that apply more closely to the retailers’ prob- 
lems, perhaps, than do the other chapters. But a read- 
ing of the whole book should contribute not a little to 
the knowledge that goes to form the ‘‘statesmanship 
of business.’’ A retailer, could well afford to spend 
the time in going thru all of it with care. No better 
conclusion could be found than some of the paragraphs 
in Mr. Hurley’s final chapter: 

‘Before the really big work of perfecting American 
business can be done there must be a change of heart 
on the part of both business men and those public mea 
placed by the people in charge of Government. Busi- 
ness men on their part must cease to look to immediate 
profit at the expense of the soundness of their business. 
They need and must have a more comprehensive view 
of business; they must look at their business in the 
light of its self-perpetuation and future strength and 
also in its relation to the other members of the same 
industry. Government on its part must abandon the 
attitude of the policeman and become the sympathetic, 
constructive counsellor of American business life. 

‘*Private initiative must continue to be the great 
motive force of business. Business men must aid 
themselves. They should scrap forever unsound busi- 
ness methods and all adopt methods which are thoro— 
which will enable them at any time to know the exact 
conditions of their business. The element of guess, 
wherever it exists, must go. Cost accounting must 
be accurate and detailed enough to permit an intelli- 
gent pricing of goods. Financial statements must be 
honest. System must prevail thruout our manufactur- 
ing and merchandising establishments. Waste of ma- 
terials and labor must stop in every stage of produc- 
tion and marketing. The need of better methods is 
evidenced by the eagerness with which thousands of 
progressive business men are seeking light on this 
subject. 

‘*Having put their own houses in order, business men 
must get together. Shying bricks at each other across 
the street does not belong to the new era of American 
business. No business can go far toward true suecess 
if suspicion and fear are the impulses which govern its 
members. Trade associations are the machinery of 
coéperation. Thru them ignorant competition can be 
destroyed to a large extent merely by throwing the 
light upon it, and the basis upon which business is 
conducted can be generally made more intelligent. The 
best way to cure some sores is not to cover them up but 


-to cut them out, and business men working together in 


trade association can, as a rule, perform such oper- 
ations with less difficulty than any one else. Trade 
associations are, in a way which we do not yet appre- 
ciate in this country, the means of salvation for Amer 
ican business. In a thousand ways they can help lift 
American business to a higher plane of efficiency. 


Making Competition Fair 


‘“‘There are some big tasks which can not be done 
by business men, either individually or collectively. 
Government alone is adequate to undertake them, and 
it must leave its position of seclusion—get away from 
its negative, watch-dog frame of mind—and take a 
hand actively in these big tasks. 

‘¢Government’s first duty is to make men fair. In 
the great majority of business enterprises, if competi- 
tion is fair, competition will take care of the interests 
of the consumer and business man alike. Government’s 
second duty is to give business the information that 
will enable it to act intelligently. Competition can not 
be fair unless it is intelligent. 

‘¢Finally, in those exceptional cases where competi- 
tion fails to regulate and produce beneficial results 
it is the duty of Government, in behalf of the public, 
to step in and establish some form of governmental 
regulation. When conditions of grave demorilization 
arise in business, whether in relation to prices or to 
public welfare, men instinctively appeal to Government 
for counsel and for some agency of relief. The exper- 
ience of other countries has shown that it is some- 
times beneficial, not only to business men but to the 
public, to restrict or even eliminate competition en- 
tirely, and in such cases organizations for the purpose 
of controlling the market have been operated with 
great success under the strict control and regulation of 
Government. 

‘<Business common sense requires us to carry on our 
affairs scientifically and to work together to accom- 
plish an end admitted to be for the good of all. This 
work means on the part of business men effort and 





self-restraint, and on the part of Government a sym- 
pathetic, constructive policy. It means the elimination 
of slipshod, dishonest business and it means the active 
codperation of business men with each other and of 
Government with business men. It means that each 


of us has a duty to assist in the perfecting of American 
business. ’’ 


PRIZES FOR BEST ARTICLES ON COMMISSARY WORK 


Managers of commissary stores operated by lumber 
companies have frequently manifested in their voluntarily 
contributed articles in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S quarterly Commissary Supplement how 
keen is their interest in developments that make for bet- 
ter and more profitable conditions in the managing of 
stores. Their articles have usually been suggested to 
them by their own respective experiences, and have been 
developed into finished contributions for the sake of the 
dissemination of their points of information. To stimu- 
late further the general interest, a prize contest has just 
been instituted for the best contributions on three topics 
of particular interest and fullest possibilities for dis- 
cussion, The purpose is to make the next issue of the 
Supplement even more comprehensive and instructive 
than ever before, and the ideas and experiences of the 
many commissary store managers should serve greatly in 
making this possible, The contest, which has been an- 
nounced this week in letters forwarded to every member 
of the National Commissary Managers’ Association, is to 
be decided on a basis of three best prizes. The topics are: 

Advantages in Retailing Nationally Advertised Goods. 

Best Methods of Promoting Coéperation Among Store 
Kmployees. 

Best Methods of Getting Outside Trade. 

For the best first three contributions there will be cash 
prizes each of $10. , 

For the second best three articles there will be cash 
prices each of $5. 

For the third best three there will be a set of books, 
each, on ‘Store Management Complete’’; ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Kasy Window Trims’’ and ‘‘Retail Advertising 
Complete. ’’ 





The articles that are sent in should be addressed to 
the ‘‘Contest Editor’? of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
COMMISSARY SUPPLEMENT; should not exceed 1,500 words 
in length, and should be written only on one side of each 
sheet. Where diagrams are necessary they should be on 
separate attached slips of paper. If practicable they 
will be reproduced in connection with the articles printed. 
The closing day of this contest is July 15, 1917. Prize 
winners will be announced in the August Convention Num- 
ber. 

These prizes are intended as incentives in a competition 
that would no doubt be enthusiastically engaged in by 
commissary men without them. And with the subjects 
given out there should be no waste of time in ‘‘ cooking 
up’’ something. Apart from the general interest that 
should mark this contest in connection with the winning 
of the prizes, the contributions will serve to exchange 
ideas and experiences among the store managers and 
workers and so perform a valuable function. 





SOUTHERN EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN OCTOBER 


New York, April 16.—Plans for the ninth convention 
of the Southern Commercial Congress of the Southern 
States Exposition to be held here Oct. 15 to 17, and for 
the Southern States Exposition, from Oct. 13 to 20, have 
been matured to the extent that a committee of 135 
headed by Hon, Oscar 8, Strauss has been organized to 
act aggressively in developing general interest in the 
events, which will interlock one with another. The con 
vention of the Congress will be related to the activities 
of the organization along the lines of agriculture, in- 
dustries, colonization and commerce and will serve also 
to bring the question of international reconstruction up 
to the hour. Managing Director Clarence J. Owens is 
communicating with the various commercial interests that 
will take part .in the affair, and correspondence with 
him on the matter will bring all desired information. He 
is to be addressed in care of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, Southern Building, Washington, D. C, 

General Director Harry Cochrane for the Southern 
States Ixposition has issued the following resolution 
for broadcast distribution, from his offices in the Me- 
Alpin Hotel: 

Be It Resolved, That the Southern Commercial Congress in 
open session hereby ratifies the decision of the executive com 
mittee to accept the cordial and urgent invitations of Hon. 
John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of Greater New York City; Bor 
ough President Marcus M. Marks and the Merchants’ Asso 
ciation to hold the ninth annual convention at the Greater 
Metropolis, in conjunction with an exhibition of the natural 
and manufactured products of the southern States, believing 
that the patriotic fellowship of such an occasion, in addition 
to the great commercial advantages to the South, will bring 
about abiding and priceless blessings to us, the nation and 
the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we therefore call upon all trade and com 
mercial bodies of the South, State and municipal, to begin 
promptly to arrange for comprehensive exhibits, such as will 
reveal to the world the truly remarkable resources of the 
southern States, and we also urge all newspapers and maga 
zines to give the widest and most liberal publicity to this 
proposed great southern Exposition, to the end that our be 
loved Southland, with all its wonderful products and possi 
bilities, will become better known to itself, the nation and all 
the world. 

The various commercial and industrial interests of the 
entire South are being called upon to take active hand 
in the proceedings. A general communication from 
the New York headquarters of the Southern States Ex 
position contains the following: 

Each and every State, the cities and towns, commercial 
bodies, producers, manufacturers. transportation lines—tin 
fact, every well wisher of “Southland’—should immediately 
begin preparations to assure such a display as will do to the 
South full justice. No other States of our Federal union arg 


capable of showing greater are ress and more remarkable 
productiveness than those of the South. 
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THE PRESIDENT MAY CONTROL THE CARRIERS 


Pending Bill Gives Him Power Over Public Utilities— 
Strike Menace Lessens 





[By OpELL] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 16.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has postponed indefinitely the effective 
date of its order of Jan. 18 in the car supply investiga- 
tion. The efforts of the carriers, in close codperation 
with the commission, have resulted in distinct improve- 
ment in the car situation, rendering the enforcement of 
the order unnecessary, at least for the present. 

Meanwhile, Representative Adamson of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, has introduced in the House a bill granting the 
President authority to order the railroads to operate any 
part of their rolling stock during war time as he may see 
fit without actually taking over the roads. 

The provisions of the bill, which is the common carrier 
regulation bill of last session amended and remodeled, 
permit the President to control and operate all railroad, 
telegraph and telephone lines; to draft their employees 
into the military service; to use the military forces in 
protecting all railroad lines, and to increase the personnel 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission from seven to 
eleven members. 

The provisions under which the President may operate 
any part of a railroad’s rolling stock are considered of 
the greatest importance in the present emergency. The 
bill was introduced after conferences between President 
Wilson and Chairman Adamson. 

These provisions would permit the Government to ob- 
tain the same service that it would if the lines were actu- 
ally taken over, and at the same time prove economical 
in time and cost. Compensation for use of rolling stock 
by the Government would be fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

All property taken over in this way would be returned 
to its proper owners at the close of the war. Attempts to 
evade service ordered by the Go 2rnment would be 
severely dealt with. 

The provisions for increasing the personnel of the 
commission include its reorganization and subdivision 
as planned in the original bill, with a view to expediting 
its business and promoting its efficiency as a regulating 
body. As at present constituted, while transacting an 
enormous volume of business the commission finds itself 
unable to keep abreast of its work. 

While no special provision is made against strikes 
other than authority for the President to protect rail- 
road property, it is believed the formal announcement of 
the committee on labor of the Council of National De- 
fense, headed by Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and including among its mem- 
bers railroad officials, business men and_ brotherhood 
officials, furnishes a virtual guaranty against strikes and 
lockouts during the emergency now on. In any event, 
both employers and employees have agreed to submit to 
an investigation by the Council of National Defense be- 
fore taking any drastic action along this line. 








ORDERS CHANGES IN RATES 


WasuiIneton, D. C., April 16.—The decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in I. & 8. docket No. 
827—Lumber from Arkansas City, Ark.—reported briefly 
by telegraph in the LUMBERMAN of last week, says: 

The following table shows the present and proposed rates 


to St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes from Arkansas City, and the 
present rates from Memphis and Helena: 


To Cairo 
To St. Louls, and Thebes, 


To Cairo To Thebes 

local rates local rates for beyond for beyond 

Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- 

From— ent posed ent posed ent posed ent posed 
rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates 

Memphis ......... 12.5 ae 11.0 wae 11.0 ae *8.0 cee 
SE cevececseew BO sat 11.0 coe 11.0 vem *9.0 ees 
Arkansas City..... 183.0 14.5 11.0 13.0 11.0 18.0 11.0 13.0 


* When destined to points in Iowa, Minnesota (except certain points 
specified), Missouri, North Dakota, and South Dakota; from Memphis, 7 
conte; aoe Helena, 8 cents. These rates apply only by way of the Iron 

ountain, 

t To Thebes, on cottonwood, gum and willow, carloads, 10 cents. 

The present rate on hardwoods from Arkansas City to 
Memphis is 8.75 cents; the proposed rate is 9.75 cents. On 
Aug. 1, 1916, the rate to Memphis was changed to 12 cents, 
This change will be hereinafter discussed. 

The rates from Helena to points beyond the river crossings 
are generally 1 cent per 100 pounds higher than the corre- 
sponding rates from Memphis; to the same destinations the 
lw wey rates from Arkansas City are from 1 cent to 5.75 cents 

igher than the rates from Helena. 

It is in evidence that by reason of its location on the river, 
and perhaps by reason of favoritism from a former manage 
ment of the Iron Mountain, rates on hardwoods from Arkan- 
sas City have been much lower than the rates from inter- 
mediate points on respondent’s line and from other points in 
the immediate neighborhood. Respondent states that the 
proposed rates to Memphis and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings resulted in part from the disposition made of the com- 
plaint in Dermott Land & Lumber Co. v. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Raihcay Co., docket No. 8431. The com- 
plainant therein alleged that the rates from Dermott and 
Blissville, Ark., were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as 
compared with the rates from Arkansas City. The prayer 
was for rates not exceeding those from Arkansas City by more 
than 1 cent. The complaint in that case was dismissed at 
the request of the parties, after the filing of a stipulation 
by them in which it was agreed that the rates from Dermott 
and Blissville to Cairo, Thebes and St. Louis should not 
exceed the rates from Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The protestants claim that Memphis, Helena and Arkansas 
City should be grouped with respect to outbound rates on 
hardwoods. This claim, however, is based upon commercial 
rather than upon transportation conditions. Memphis, a city 
of approximately 150,000 inhabitants, is a great hardwood 
center; Helena, with approximately 15,000 inhabitants, has 
twenty hardwood mills ; and Arkansas City, with a population 
of 1,500, has three hardwood mills. Nevertheless, Arkansas 
City manufactures about one-fourth as much hardwood as 
Iielena and one-tenth as much as Memphis. 

Complainants state that under certain transit rules of the 





respondent they can not go as far toward Helena in the 
purchasing of logs and rough lumber as Helena can come 
south toward Arkansas City in buying the same rough mate- 
rial. The inbound rates on rough material for similar dis- 
tances are the same to both Helena and Arkansas City. Any 
disadvantage existing under the transit rules as to Arkansas 
City results from the fact that the movement of rough mate- 
rial toward Helena is in the natural direction of the out- 
bound product, whereas the movement of similar rough mate- 
rial southward to Arkansas City for manufacture there and 
reshipment northward and eastward involves back hauls. 
Briefly described, respondent's lines in Arkansas extend 
north and south near the river from Arkansas City to Para- 
gould and Knobel; a main line from Knobel, in the north- 
eastern portion of the state, to Texarkana, in the southwest, 
passes thru Little Rock, which is approximately in the center 
of the State; and branch and connecting lines diverge from 
the lines described. Respondent compares the present and 
proposed rates from Arkansas mgs | to the Mississippi River 
crossings involved with rates on hardwoods from points on 
its main line southeast and southwest of Little Rock and with 
rates from Greenville to the same destinations as follows : 







—— 


100,000,000 feet, joined in the complaint. About one-third 
of their output is for export, principally thru Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The G. H. Evans company in addition to its 
manufacture for export, buys lumber extensively at various 
points in the South from which it is shipped directly to 
ports for export. 

Prior to Sept. 1, 1912, it was the practice of defendants 
to issue thru export bills of lading, but effective on that 
date the practice was discontinued, except from certain com- 
petitive territory. Shippers thereafter were required to 
ship to the ports on domestic bills of lading and to take out 
separate bills for the ocean movement. 

Complainants asked the commission to order the elimina- 
tion of the practice of issuing thru bills in certain terri- 
tory and refusing to issue them in other territory. A ship- 
per may immediately negotiate at his bank a thru export 
bill of lading, realizing all or a large part of the value of 
his shipment in cash. When domestic bills to the ports are 
used he must wait twenty to thirty days. 

The commission concedes there ean be no doubt of the 
superior commercial advantages of the export bill of lad- 
ing. At the same time it points out that the reasons as- 
signed by defendants for the exceptional treatment of for- 
est products are inability to secure prompt movement of 
those commodities thru the ports, and consequent detention 
of cars or the use of storage space for which the rail car- 
riers are unable to secure compensation. 

The Central of Georgia also 


Arkansas City B ee justified its exceptional prac- 
a= LA 
SS conten «: or, ne hw . = rH tice at Chattanooga and Bir- 
2 - eo a mingham on the ground that 
3 2 2 = x 5 <=. shippers at those points are 
- g 7st = a © 3 — 

To § ss $s £238 4 s = 2 s 2 2 able to ship over lines of rail- 
* es £€5 2% 8233 $2 8 § EF $8 way which issue export bills 
Fast St. Louis 13 «1450 «1 18 1S 1S 1B TB O18 48 14 14 14 ass fg Of Jading thru Gulf ports or 

TT 5s MONS. 20. f .D eee . . 
St. Louis . 13 145 19 18 18 19 19 18 18 18 18 14 14 14... 13 Norfolk and contended that 
Cairo ee 11 13 16 15 15 16 16 15 15 15 as it it 1 14 is refraining from meeting this 
Thebes 11 13 16 15 15 16 16 15 15 15 15 oe 5 competition would have no re- 
Memphis* 5 5 9 r 9 9 2 1! 8 8 543 2 
Thebes for beyond: SE ee ae ee SR ee di sedlined sult but to deprive it of traf- 
On cottonwood, gum and willow. .. 10 fic to the advantage of rival 

ne o> at 5 2 
Lumber (except yellow pine, cy- routes. The Southern Railway 
press and certain other ex- similarly justified its excep- 

Copted WoOOdS) ......ecescsese somes.) OR CRUE BHweBBAntA .. B tional practice. 


* Effective Aug. 1, 1916, rate of 12 cents from Arkansas City to Memphis. 


The rates shown from Greenville were approved in Rates 
on Lumber from Southern Points, 34 I. C. C., 652, 682, 685. 
The points of origin grouped under A are located southeast 
and southwest of Little Rock and the distances from these 
points to the destinations shown are approximately the same 
as the distanve from Arkansas City. The points of origin 
grouped under B are intermediate to Arkansas City, and the 
distances from these points of origin decrease until at Barton 
they are approximately 100 miles less than the distance from 
Arkansas City. ‘The present rates to St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Thebes and Cairo from the points shown under A and 
from the points shown under B yield average per ton-mile 
revenues of 8.8 mills and 9.1 mills, respectively. ‘The present 
rates from Arkansas City to the same destinations yield an 
average per ton-mile revenue of 6.4 mills, while the proposed 
rates from Arkansas a would yield an average per ton-mile 
revenue of 7.3 mills. The proposed rate from Arkansas City 
to Thebes proper and for beyond, 13 cents, would yield a per 
ton-mile revenue of 8.23 mills. The rates to Memphis from 
the ae: A points yield an average per ton-mile revenue of 
14.74 mills, from group B points 17.14 mills, while from 
Arkansas City the present and proposed rates yield 11.15 mills 
and 12.42 mills per ton-mile, respectively. 

The rates to Memphis from nine Arkansas points, approved 
by the commission and shown in Memphis Freight Bureau v. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co., 39 1, C. C., 
303, yields an average revenue per ton-mile of 13 mills. The 
rate of 12 cents from Arkansas City to Memphis, published 
Aug. 1, 1916, which respondent states was filed in accordance 
with our findings in the case cited, would yield a per ton-mile 
revenue of 15.29 mills. The rates referred to which were 
approved by us in former cases applied on yellow pine, which 
in the past has taken a higher rate than hardwoods, tho it 
has been conceded there are no transportation reasons which 
justify a difference. In Rates on Lumber from Southern 
Points, supra, increases west of the Mississippi River in the 
rates on hardwood to the level of the rates on yellow pine 
were approved. And in the same case it was held that cotton- 
wood and gum were not entitled to special rates; increases 
in the rates on those woods to the level of the rates on other 
hardwoods were also approved, 

In Memphis Freight Bureau v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
= Railway Co., supra, at page 311, the commission 
said: 

As already stated, it is our conclusion and finding that, with the exception 
noted, the present rates on lumber in carloads to Memphis from all stations 
in Arkansas and Louisiana on the lines of the defendants are just and rea- 
sonable. We are of the opinion, however, and find, that the application of 
rates on lumber in carloads from points in Arkansas on the Iron Mountain, 
Rock Island, and Frisco to Memphis, which exceed by more than 1 cent per 
100 pounds the rates contemporaneously applied by these defendants to the 
transportation of like shipments for like distances between points in 


Arkansas, subjects Memphis to undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage. 


Respondent states that the carriers have accordingly re- 
vised their rates from Arkansas points to Memphis, using the 
same scale as prevails in Arkansas plus 1 cent per 100 pounds 
for bridge tolls. Included therein is a rate from Arkansas 
City to Memphis, increased from 8.75 cents to 12 cents on 
Aug. 1, 1916. The rate of 9.75 cents from Arkansas City to 
Memphis, here in issue, having been suspended, the respondent 
was in contempt of the commission’s rules in establishing the 
rate of 12 cents. Nothing herein said should be construed 
as approving the latter rate; indeed, the 12-cent rate appears 
to be improperly adjusted, in view of the rates to Cairo, 
Thebes and St. Louis. 

Upon all the facts disclosed we find that the local rates 
proposed in the suspension proceeding from Arkansas City 
to the river crossings and the proportional rate proposed from 
Arkansas City to Cairo have been justified. With respect to 
other rates therein involved in the suspension proceedings 
we do not think they should exceed the corresponding rates 
from Helena by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds, and we 
accordingly find that they have not been justified. An order 
will be entered requiring the cancellation of the schedules 
under suspension, but without prejudice to the filing of tariffs 
conforming to our findings herein. 

Our findings in No. 8259 are that the rates on lumber in 
carloads from Arkansas City to points on defendants’ lines in 
Illinois-Wisconsin, Buffalo-Pitts urgh, Western Trunk Line, 
Central Freight Association, and Bastern Trunk Line terri- 
tories are not shown to be unreasonable, but that they are 
and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed and may exceed the rates on like traffic from 
Helena to the same destinations by more than 2 cents per 
100 pounds, and an order will be entered accordingly. 





FINDS NO DISCRIMINATION SHOWN 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a formal decision handed down today orders 
dismissed docket No. 8967—G. H. Evans Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Central Georgia Railway Co. et al.—which was heard with 
No. 9028—Georgia Hardwood Association vs. Central of 
xeorgia—and involves alleged discrimination in the issuance 
of export bills of lading on shipments of lumber. 

The commission holds that the practice of the defendants 
in refusing to issue thru export bills of lading on ship- 
ments of forest products originating in certain territory, 
while continuing to issue such bills on the same commodi- 
ties originating in other territory, is not shown to have 
been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

Five corporations at Chattanooga, Tenn., and points in 
Georgia, with an aggregate annual output of more than 





In another decision the com- 

mission dismissed a complaint 

filed by the Crossett Lumber Co., attacking rates on wooden 
silos, k.d., in carloads, from Crossett, Ark., to points east 
of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River. The 
commission finds that the rates attacked are not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unjust. The commission says: 


Defendants show that the general method of constructing 
the rates from Crossett is the same as that used in con- 
structing the rates from other points outside of southeastern 
territory, viz., the lowest combination via the route of move- 
ment, which usually makes on the Mississippi River or the 
Ohio River crossings. Since the rates on silos from all 
Mississippi River and Ohio River crossings, and also from 
interior manufacturing points in the Southeast to all des- 
tinations in that territory are on the same basis, Crossett 
is at no disadvantage from a relative standpoint. Com- 
plainant’s testimony concerning the car loading, value, and 
susceptibility to damage of silos as compared with lumber is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to warrant a finding as to 
what rate relationship, if any, should be established as 
between the two commodities. Complainant shipped about 
fifty cars of silos into southeastern territory during the last 
year, and the record shows that manufacturers at Mississippi 
River and Ohio River crossings, as well as at interior points 
in the Southeast, compete for the business in that terri- 
tory. 

The evidence on complainant’s behalf, consisting princi- 
pally of miscellaneous rate compilations and tariff refer- 
ences, fails to establish the propriety of the rates asked or 
to show that the rates attacked are unlawful. This finding 
is without prejudice to the determination of a correct rate 
relationship between silos, k.d., and lumber in the general 
investigations of rates on and classification of lumber and 
lumber products, docket No. 8131, now pending. 


ORDER DISCONTINUES PROCEEDING IN CASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued an order discontinuing its proceed- 
ing in the I. & 8S. No. 978—Lumber to Rochester, N. Y. The 
proposed increased rates involved were suspended until April 
9. Meanwhile the carriers filed a tariff effective that date 
cancelling the increases. 








DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—In a decision handed down 
in I. & S. docket No. 925, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that the proposed cancellation of joint rates on lumber 
and other forest products from Pacific coast points on the 
Great Northern Railway, the Northern Pacific Railway and 
connecting lines to destinations in Michigan on the Copper 
Range Railroad have not been justified by the carriers, The 
suspended schedules are ordered cancelled on or before 
June 15. 

The commission has issued an order dismissing docket 
No. 8541—Duluth Log Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co. et al., attacking the reasonableness 
of rates on poles and. posts transported interstate from 
Duluth, Minn., to Brooten, Minn., from Remer, Minn., to 
Benld, I1l., and from Remer and other Minnesota points to 
destinations in North Dakota. The commission holds that 
the rates under attack are not shown to have been unreason- 
able. This proceeding also embraces several other complaints 
filed by the Duluth Log Co. against the same roads, involving 
the same rates. 


COMPLAINTS FILED AND ORDERS ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—The Earle Cooperage (o., 
of St. Louis, has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission urging that the same rates be established 
on hardwood lumber and slack barrel cooperage material from 
West Memphis, Ark., to points in Central Freight Association 
and Trunk Line territory and other points as are applied 
from Helena and West Helena, Ark. The rates complained 
of are from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds higher from 
West Memphis to these points and the rates to St. Louis are 
one-half cent higher. Complainant’s mill is located at West 
Memphis. The higher rates prevailing from that point, it is 
contended, give competitors at Helena and West Helena an 
undue advantege over complainant. 

At complainant’s request commission has issued an order 
dismissing docket No. 9269—Rio Grande Lumber Co. vs. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. et al. 

The commission also has dismissed No. 9027—National 
Pole Co. vs. Minnesota & International Railway Co. et al, on 
advice that. the complaint in this ,proceeding has been 
satisfied. 





The commission has announced that hearings will be held . 


in I, & S. No. 1050—The Reconsignment Case—at Chicago, 
May 7. 

The effective date of the commission’s order in No. 8085— 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association vs. Camas Prairie 
Railroad Co. et al.—and fourth section order No. 6457—Lum- 
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ber from Spirit Lake, Idaho—has been extended from April 2 
until April 17. 


DECLARES RATES ARE UNREASONABLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—In a decision in docket 
No. 91830—Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. et al., the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today held that the rates from points or groups in Arkansas 
and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River on and south of 
the Rock Island line from Memphis to Little Rock and includ- 
ing Des Are, Ark., to Paducah, Ky., on lumber and commod- 
ities accorded lumber rates to Cairo, Ill., are unreasonable. 
The defendant roads are required on or before June 15 to 
establish joint rates to Paducah via either Memphis or Cairo 
not in excess of tbe present rates from the same points to 
Cairo. 

The Paducah Cooperage Co., which was a direct party to 
the complaint, is awarded reparation on shipments which 
moved on or after Feb. 8, 1915. A formal reparation order 
will be issued when the exact amount due has been determined 
and properly certified. 

The case was disposed of upon the facts of record and fol- 
lowing the principles laid down by the commission in the first 
and second Paducah cases, involving substantially the same 
issues, 


TENTATIVE ORDER ALLOWS RATE INCREASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—A tentative order permitting 
the railroads to file tariffs increasing freight rates 15 percent, 
effective June 1, was issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission today. The crder was made tentative so that views 
on it may be stated at a hearing beginning here tomorrow. 
Should the commission deem it desirable the tentative order 
will be withdrawn, leaving the situation as it was before the 
order was issued. All commodities, with the exception of 
bituminous coal, coke and ore, upon which advances already 
have been made, are included in the order. 











COMMISSION’S DECISION FAVORS OMAHA 


OmanaA, Nes., April 17.—Minimum weights on cars of 
cooperage in and out of Omaha will not be increased as the 
railroads had hoped. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order denying the railroads this request has just 
reached Omaha. ‘The Traffic Bureau of Omaha fought this 
case thru the Interstate Commerce Commission. The hear- 
ing was held at Kansas City, Dec. 2, 1916. The roads sought 
to raise the minimum of cars of cooperage from 15,680 to 
21,000, and the minimum of the 17,000 and 19,000-pound 
cars to 25,200. It is estimated that one company alone 
in Omaha ships 1,000 cars of cooperage in the course of a 
year, so that the decision has an important effect in Omaha. 





SHREVEPORT-TEXAS RATE CASE BEING 
REHEARD 

Sureverorr, Tex., April 16.—The celebrated Shreveport- 
Texas rate case is receiving a rehearing this week at Dallas, 
Tex., before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The case was reopened at the request of Texas 
interests, claiming that rates ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the original ruling favoring Shreveport’s 
contention against Texas lines, are unjust against Texas 
interests. Loads of documentary evidence will be filed at the 
rehearings, which may take two weeks, 


LAPD BIBI IIOIOIOS™ 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER SERIOUSLY 
ILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—Will H. Parry, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who has been ill for 
more than a week, is now in a serious condition at the 
Emergency Hospital in this city following an operation 
for gall stones. Complications have set in. Last night his 
condition was said to be critical, but today hospital 
physicians said he had gained some during the night and 
the outlook for his recovery was somewhat improved. His 
condition is such as to leave only a narrow margin of 
hope. 

Mr. Parry has worked hard as a member of the trade 
commission, on which have been piled many important in- 
vestigations, including the comprehensive investigation of 
the lumber industry. The commission’s report on the 
lumber inquiry is about ready to go to the printer, but 
has been held up pending Mr. Parry’s recovery. Instead 
of getting better the commissioner’s condition grew 
steadily worse until his physicians determined to operate. 

In addition to gall stones, Mr. Parry had suffered a 
partial breakdown, due to overwork, but had expected to 
come back to his office from day to day and asked that 
nothing be published about his illness. His relatives and 
friends are genuinely alarmed, but are clinging to the 
hope that his constitution will stand the strain and bring 
him around again. 





WILL INVESTIGATE OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RUSSIA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
appointed William A. Russell, of New York, a special 
agent to investigate investment opportunities in Russia. 
This is a further proof of the interest of the United 
States Government in the development of the new Russia. 

The opinion is generally held that Russia will need a 
great deal of American capital for the development that 
is sure to come in the near future, but definite informa- 
tion as to the nature of the opportunities now presented 
has been lacking. The first step taken by the Govern- 
ment to remedy this difficulty was the appointment of 
Augustin W. Ferrin, editor of Moody’s Magazine, to 
study conditions as they really exist in Russia. Recent 
developments in Russia, however, have emphasized the 
importance of the work to such an extent that it has been 
decided to send two agents instead of one. Mr. Ferrin 
and Mr. Russell will travel together and divide the work. 

Mr. Russell is a native of Petrograd, received his edu- 
cation there, and gained valuable experience as a con- 
sulting engineer in Russia, Siberia, and China before 
coming to this country. In New York he has been en- 
gaged as an advisory engineer and has devoted much 
of his time to analyzing investment propositions. He will 


consult with interested American firms before sailing for 
Russia. 
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RUSHING PLANS FOR WOODEN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Federal Shipping Board Incorporates, With Goethals as 
Head—Sound Urgent Call for Shipwrights 


[By ODBELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18—The United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation was form- 
ally incorporated today, with a capital of $50,000,000. 
This is the largest stock capital organization permitted 
under the laws governing the District of Columbia. 

The objects of the corporation, as stated in the ap- 
plication for charter, are to ‘‘ purchase, construct, equip, 
lease, charter, maintain and operate merchant vessels in 
the commerce of the United States.’’ 

The shipping board was taxed $20,000 for the filing of 
the articles of incorporation. The incorporators are 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, New York City; William 
Denman, San Francisco; John A. Donald, New York, 
and the following residents of Washington: William L. 
Soleau, Richard H. Bailey, jr., Timothy C. Abbott, and 
Capt. Ellsworth C. Bertholf. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals has assumed active charge of the work of con- 
structing a great fleet of wooden steamers to carry food- 
stuffs and munitions to the allied nations of Europe and 
thus defeat the purpose of the German submarine cam- 
paign. 

Yesterday and today General Goethals sounded a call 
thru the Department of Labor to all ship carpenters in 
the country to make their presence known. The immedi- 
ate plan is to secure all the ship carpenters who can leave 
present employment or to utilize their services in train- 
ing other carpenters and unskilled workers in the work 
of putting together the standardized parts of wooden 
ships. 

It is estimated that an army of 100,000 to 150,000 men 
will be required for the work of turning out 1,000 ships 
a year, if need be, to keep supplies going in a constant 
stream across the Atlantic, in effect bridging the ocean. 

The general disposition appears to be to sit back and 
let General Goethals perform the miracle of building 
these ships. As a matter of fact, the Panama Canal won- 
der worker can not build wooden ships in great numbers 
unless he has the men to do the work. He can get all the 
material required and have it at designated places when 
needed. He can get the engines as rapidly as he has 
ships ready to receive them, -but there are only 15,000 to 
20,000 ship carpenters in the country and he must have 
the majority of them as actual workers or as a training 
force if his big task is to be pushed thru in a hurry to 
completion. 

Commissioner Caminetti of the Bureau of Immigration, 
who is the head of the Federal Employment Service, said: 

It is not the intention to ask all ship carpenters to leave 
their work at present. The idea is to find out where the 
skilled workers are and where they can be found when needed 
for the patriotic work of building ships to keep our allies and, 
in time, our own forces going on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is quite probable the shipping board will need the serv- 
ices of every ship carpenter who is competent to train the 
enormous force of inexperienced men who must be employed 
to construct the vessels. 

Iivery shipyard along both coasts and in the bays and inlets 
where there is sufficient water to float the vessels will be em- 
ployed, and there are hardly enough experienced men now 
in sight to make up the necessary directing force. 

The Employment Service has called on labor unions 
thruout the country having connection with building and 
construction work to assist in securing the addresses of 
all men desired for shipbuilding. Funds for transporting 
the workers when found to points where their services are 
desired will be furnished from the building fund of the 
shipping board. 

General Goethals is a great organizer as well as an en- 
gineer and administrator of consummate ability. That the 
big job of building these ships is in safe hands no man 
doubts. 

Meanwhile, plans to release for Government use many 
coastwise vessels on both the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards are under: way among the chief railroads. The 
Government, thru the Council of National Defense, has 
requested the roads so to arrange their schedules and 
facilities as to permit the release of virtually all vessels 
in the coastwise trade. Many vessels now engaged in 
coastwise trade undoubtedly will be employed in the 
transatlantic trade pending the completion of the first 
batch of wooden carriers. 

Steamers operating on the great lakes and capable of 
ocean service also will be employed to some extent. The 
first definite offer of aid of this kind came from W. J. 
Connors, of Buffalo, N. Y., who controls thirty-five lake 
steamers. Mr. Connors called in person at the White 
House and shipping board and said that six of his steam- 
ers would be available for transatlantic service, and that 
four steamers of the Lehigh Valley Railroad operating on 
the lakes also are available for this work. 

There are not many vessels engaged in coastwise trade 
on the Pacific that could be utilized in the transatlantic 
service, but a sizeable fleet could be gathered together on 
the Atlantic coast and in the Gulf. 

Every concern capable of turning out wooden ships 
can be assured of all the work it can take care of for some 
time to come. Congress is to provide a large fund, $200,- 
000,000 and upward, for the construction of the wooden 
fleet. 

Theodore Brent, member of the shipping board, who 
has been on the Pacific coast holding hearings and in- 
vestigating the wooden ship industry, which is booming 
there, is expected in Washington Friday of this week 
with a full report of the facilities of west Coast build- 
ers and the extent to which they can be expected to meet 
the national emergency. 


SUBMITS PLANS FOR NEW TAXATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 16.—William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, has submitted to Congress 
the plans of the administration for new taxation in keep- 
ing with the program to pay a large part of the cost of 
prosecuting the war out of current revenues. 

The already heavily burdened railroads are expected, 
under these plans, to produce $100,000,000 on freight 
bills, which naturally will come out of the shippers if 
enacted into law, and a tax of 1 percent on each 25-cent 
passenger ticket or fraction thereof. No tax will be 
levied on fares less than 25 cents, 


Generally speaking, the McAdoo scheme of taxation, 
which is submitted without recommendation, is designed 
to raise $1,807,250,000, or approximately one-half the 
estimated cost of prosecuting the war during the first 
year. The other one-half the first year’s cost is to be 
raised by the sale of the $2,000,000,000 issue of bonds 
carrying 34% percent interest. 

The big $5,000,000,000 bond bill, with the addition of 
$2,000,000,000 in one-year treasury certificates, passed 
the House by a unanimous vote. The treasury certificates 
are to be used by the administration in securing needed 
funds while the new taxes are in process of collection. 

Outstanding in the suggestions for securing new reven- 
ues are greatly increased income and excess profit taxes, 
taxing of many imported articles now admitted free and 
stamp, liquor, amusement, sugar, coffee, soft drink and 
automobile taxes. 

Secretary McAdoo points out that to lower the income 
tax exemptions from $3,000 to $1,500 on unmarried per- 
sons, from $4,000 to $2,000 on married persons, to leave 
the normal tax at 2 percent but to raise the supertaxes 
materially would yield $340,000,000 additional in June, 
1918, without changing the corporation tax. 


The highest rates on supertaxes under the McAdoo 
plan would be 40 percent of incomes above $1,000,000, 
Other suggested revisions of the present income tax rates 
are: Incomes $3,000 to $4,000, 1 per cent; $4,000 to 
$5,000, 2 percent; $5,000 to $10,000, 5 percent; $10,000 
to $20,000, 7 percent; $20,000 to $40,000, 8 percent; $40,- 
000 to $60,000, 10 percent; $60,000 to $80,000, 12 per- 
cent; $80,000 to $100,000, 15 percent; $100,000 to $150,- 
000, 20 percent; $150,000 to $200,000, 25 percent; $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000, 3344 percent. 

Mr. McAdoo estimates that a 50 percent increase on 
both individual and corporation incomes would yield in 
June of this year $165,000,000 more than the current 
rates. 

It is estimated that imports now untaxed can produce 
$206,000,000 annually; excise tax on sugar, $92,000,000; 
refined petroleum, $75,000,000; stamp taxes on theater, 
baseball and other amusement tickets, $75,000,000; dis- 
tilled spirits, $73,000,000; stamp taxes, miscellaneous, 
$51,600,000; freight bills, $100,000,000; passenger tick- 
ets, $35,000,000; fermented liquors, $30,000,000; smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, $25,000,000; automobiles, 
trucks and motorcycles, $19,800,000; soft drinks, $19,- 
200,000; cigarettes, $17,000,000; rectified liquor, $12,- 
500,000; cigars, $11,600,000; excess tax on musical in- 
struments, $7,000,000; wines etc., $6,750,000; excise tax 
on glucose, $6,000,000;. denatured alcohol, $5,000,000; 
retail dealers in cigars, cigarettes etc., $4,800,000; whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers in tobacco, $2,500,000; snuff, 
$1,500,000. 

Consideration of the new tax bill will be taken up at 
once by the ways and means committee of the House, 
which is expected to report it within two weeks, 

The unanimity of the House membership in passing the 
greatest bond bill ever put thru any national legislature 
is expected to have a wholesome effect on German public 
officials, who continue to nurse the illusion that the 
United States is a divided country. The Senate will pass 
it in virtually the same way. 

Administration officials are hopeful that the War De- 
partment bill providing for selective draft as the best 
means for the development of a really effective American 
army for any duty which it may be called upon to per- 
form will pass by an overwhelming majority in both 
houses, That there is determined opposition to the meas- 
ure can not be doubted. Officials generally believe this 
is due in large part to a misunderstanding of what selec- 
tive conscription means. 

As a matter of fact the age limits in the bill were fixed 
at 19 to 25 years in order that the Government might be 
certain to secure 500,000 to 2,000,000 men when needed 
after having excused the various classes which are to be 
exempted because their work in the usual avocations is 
equally important as could be rendered on the fighting 
line. It is estimated that there are 7,000,000 men between 
these ages most of whom could be drafted. Fully 5,000,- 
000 of these will be exempted unless the war should be 
long drawn out. 





TO PUBLISH STUDY OF LUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 18.—The United States 
Forest Service within the next few days will send to the 
public printer a report on ‘‘The Distribution of Softwood 
Lumber in the Middle West,’’ prepared by Ovid M. 
Butler, assistant district forester. This report comprises 
a study of wholesaling and retailing in eleven of the 
central States, including their costs and returns, retail 
and wholesale prices, lumber freights, and the division 
of the retail price of lumber among the various agencies 
concerned in its manufacture and distribution. 

Owing to the press of printing for the Navy and War 
departments and other matters pertaining to the war, the 
report may be held up for some time at the Government 
Printing Office. 
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SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LAND ASSOCIATION LAUNCHED 


Interests of Eight States Organize to Conserve Nation’s Needs—Resolutions Show a Comprehensive, Patriotic Purpose— 
Cattle Raising on Denuded Areas to Be Promoted— Big Task in View for the South 


New Or.EAns, La., April 16.—Before the adjourn- 
ment last Friday of the Cut-Over Land Conference, the 
proceedings of which were reviewed on pages 30, 3 
and 44 of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the foundations were practically laid for 
an association of cut-over land owners, the purpose 
being to combine in developing the vast areas that 
are now idle, on a coéperative basis, and in keeping 
with plans that call for the thoro study and _ solu- 
tion of every problem that comes up in the under- 
taking. The work is to be financed by an assessment 
of 1 cent per acre a year, to be maintained as long as 
will be found necessary. 

The following committee was named by the con- 
ference’s chairman to take up the immense task of 
organizing the body: 


J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, chairman, and C, E, 
Walden, of Beaumont, for Texas; W. . Patterson, of At 
more, and John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, for Alabama; A. 
Trieschmann, of Crossett, and C. J, Mansfield, of Warren, for 
Arkansas; F. C. Stevens, of Bagdad, for Florida; W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, and R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, for 
Louisiana; W. BE. Guild, of D’Lo, and F. B. BEnochs, of Fern- 
wood, for Mississippl. 


The resolutions then made by the conference are here 
reprinted: 

ResoWwed, By the Cut-Over Land Conference of the South, 
representing eastern Texas, Arkansas, southern Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, western Georgia and west- 
ern Florida, in convention assembled at New Orleans, La., 
April 11, 12 and 13, 1917, that 

Wuenreas, It is of vital importance to the American people 
that they be assured of an adequate supply of food products 
and of raw materials to meet the growing population and our 
expanding industries; and 

Whereas, The public domain of the United States adapt- 
able to present day remunerative economic use is substan- 
tially exhausted or shortly will be; and 

Wuerras, The vast areas resulting from timber operations 
in the States above mentioned because of their proximity to 
our great consuming centers and to our export ports are 
worthy of immediate serious attention with respect to a 
present beneficial use, and ultimate settlement and develop- 
ment; and 

Wuereas, Practically all efforts at so-called colonization 
have in large measure been more or less unsuccessful and not 
lasting and permanent, and because of their too intensely com- 
mercial aspect have largely resulted in a loss of public con- 
fidence, and have often brought the promoters into national 
disrepute ; and 

Wuereas, The problem is one of practically national im- 
portance and should command the assistance, support and the 
best thought of all agencies; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chair be and is hereby instructed to 
appoint a committee to consist of ten members who are sub- 
seribers to the Southern Pine Association, of which the 
chairman hereof shall be one, which committee may associate 
with tvemselves, if their Judgment so warrants, representa 
tives of any other agencies interested in the development of 
the South, and which committee shall as soon as practicable 
provide for an organization and the financing thereof, together 
with a concrete plan of operation of such organization, the 
same to be known and designated as the Southern Cut-Over 
Land Association. Be it further 

Resolved, That said committee be empowered either to in- 
corporate said association or organize the same as a voluntary 
organization, and to provide for its independent existence, 
or to effect mergers with other and similar movements, as 
their best judgment may dictate; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the owners of the idle, unused and unpro 
ductive lands in the States mentioned are urged to support 
the association hereinbefore provided for, to the extent of a 
levy not to exceed one cent per acre per year, for such period 
of time as it shall be determined shall comprise a period neces- 
sary to effect comprehensive development; and be it further 

Resolved, That such land owners in the area designated are 
urged immediately to adopt, wherever practicable and feasi- 
ble, some form of live stock industry, not only as a part of 
the general plan of a but also in response to the 
nation’s need in view of the present national crisis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That said committee in working out a concrete 
plan shall take into consideration cattle tick eradication, wa- 
ter control, standardization of land sales, legislation with re- 
spect to land titles, land classification, and in particular, a 
campaign of general publicity, and such other activities as 
may be deemed proper and conducive to the successful opera- 
tion Of such association, Be it further 

Resolwed, That inasmuch as many acres of this area are 
better adaptei for forest growth than for agricultural crops, 
that the association shall undertake to further and promote 
the development of approved forestry methods, looking to- 
ward reforestation of such areas, for the benefit of future 
generations, and where practicable to combine such reforesta- 
tion methods with live stock development. 


Emergency Measures Urged 


Emergency measures by both Federal and State gov 
ernments to hasten tick eradication were urged in the 
following: 


Resolved, By the Cut-Over Land Conference of the South 
representing eastern Texas, Arkansas, southern Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, western Georgia and west- 
ern Florida, in convention assembled at New Orleans, La., 
April 11, 12 and 13, 1917, that: 

WHEREAS, In the present national crisis the production of 
food, especially of meat and dairy products, is of equal im- 
portance to the manufacture of munitions of war; the sue- 
cess of the United States and her allies in the great war will 
largely depend on the maintenance and increase of the sup- 
plies of food-producing animals in the United States; the 
largest area of undeveloped but potentially valuable cattle 
producing territory in the coantry is situated in the southern 
States and the greatest obstacle to the extension of the cattle 
industry of the South is the Texas fever cattle tick. Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the rapid, efficient and complete eradication 
of the Texas fever cattle tick has now become a_ patriotic 
obligation upon those States comprising within their borders 
areas still under quarantine; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference urge the legislatures of 
those States, which have not already done so, to pass without 
delay Statewide tick eradication laws and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, if necessary as a war measure, 
exercise the power vested in the secretary of agriculture of 
the United States by act of Congress to facilitate the com- 
plete eradication of the Texas fever cattle tick within one 
year. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Congress of the United 
States, the secretary of agriculture of the United States, and 
the governors of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Louis- 








jana, Alabama, Georgia and Florida with the urgent request 
that these resolutions be given most serious consideration. 


In still another resolution the conference urged the 
levy of a Federal tax on dogs, to produce war revenue 
and foster the development of the sheep industry: 


Resolved, By the Cut-Over Land Conference of the South 
representing eastern Texas, Arkansas, southern Missouri, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, western Georgia and west 
ern Florida, in convention assembled at New Orleans, La., 
April 11, 12 and 13, 1917, that: 

WiIEREAS, It is necessary for the Government to raise a 
very large amount of revenue to meet the extraordinary ex- 
pense of war; and 

WHEREAS, It is estimated that there are kept in the United 
States about 25,000,000 dogs which are not only a luxury and 
therefore properly subject to taxation, but which are also a 
cause of much damage to all kinds of live stock ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress of the United States 
to enact a Jaw placing a per capita tax of $1 on all dogs as a 
wise, financial and economic measure; and further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to our representatives and senators in the Congress with the 
request that they take prompt action to enact a law levying 
a Federal tax on all dogs. 





Another resolution offered by the committee and 
adopted follows: 

Resolved, That a rising vote of thanks be tendered all offi- 
clals and representatives of the Federal Government partici- 
pating in the program and in the discussion at the confer- 
ence; also to all representatives of State agricultural and 
other institutions participating in the program and the dis- 
cussions at the conference; also to the press of the entire 
country for its codJperation in disseminating news of the con- 
ference; also to the railroads for their codperation in naming 
reduced round trip railroad fares, and to the representatives 
thereof present and participating in the discussion; and to 
all others not specifically enumerated herein, who have lent 
their advice and aid to the conference in accomplishing the 
constructive work toward which the conference is aiming. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this conference be printed 
in book form and sold at actual cost to all desiring to pur- 
chase the same, with the exception of those participating 
in the program, to whom a copy should be furnished free of 
cost with the compliments of the conference. 

Still another resolution that was adopted is as 
follows: 

Whereas, Ready markets for live stock produced on cut- 
over pine lands of the South are as essential as the produc- 
tion thereof. Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention welcomes the advent of 
Morris & Co. with their New Orleans packing house as a dis 
tinct encouragement to a present beneficial use of cut-over 
pine lands for the raising of cattle. 

The following resolution, presented by G. A. Town- 
send, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
was adopted by a rising vote: 

As men, proud of the fact that we are citizens of the United 
States of America, realizing as we do that our country is 
about to be called upon to meet heretofore unheard of de- 
mands, fully imbued with the spirit of patriotism and a desire 
to cobperate to the fullest extent with our President in whom 
we have devoted confidence, Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the representative owners of the vast 
area of southern cut-over lands, do hereby pledge to our Presi- 
dent these holdings, that he in his wisdom may direct their 
use for the benefit, the betterment and the furtherance of hu- 
manity in accordance with his plans, in all of which we are 
in hearty accord. 

Instructive Addresses Feature Thursday Afternoon 
Proceedings 


The Thursday afternoon proceedings of the conven- 
tion were featured by extremely interesting and in- 
structive addresses. Dr. 8. M. Tracy, of the Federal 
crop investigation division, had for the subject of his 
speech, ‘‘Soil Improvement Crops.’’ He pointed out 
the fact that velvet beans are not only the best kind 
of crop for soil improvements and the production of 
humus, but they also furnish one of the best winter 
pastures. While the vines are not eaten to much ex- 
tent during the summer, the moment they are touched 
by frost they are greedily eaten and sought for by 
cattle. Most summer growing legumes like cow peas 
and soy beans are of slight value after having been 
frosted as the leaves soon drop and decay, while the 
velvet beans, both leaves and vines, resist decay for 
many weeks and even months. Nor do the beans decay 
when left on the ground during the winter. In central 
and southern Florida many varieties retain their vital- 
ity to the extent that when a field has onee been 
seeded volunteer crops will follow for many years; 
this occurs even in southern Mississippi. In advocating 
the use of velvet beans for soil improvement, Dr. 
Tracy said that the yield varies according to the 
season and the location. 

Dr. W. R. Dodson, of Louisiana State University’s 
agricultural division, urged farmers to keep accurate 
accounts of their business and crop experiences, mak- 
ing experiments in a small way as a starter. He 
advocated the codrdination of efforts and plans by the 
various forces at work on the same problems, so that 
undue duplication of effort and consequent waste of 
money and time be precluded. Director of Experiment 
Stations in Mississippi E. R. Lloyd described in detail 
the work that had been undertaken at the various 
stations in his State. He said that live stock offered 
the quickest development. John R. Fane, of the 
Georgia Agricultural College, then told of the work 
of that institution and illustrated his speech with 
charts. 

Meat Industry’s Development Urged 


In his address George M. Rommel, chief of animal 
husbandry of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, pointed out the fact that adaptability of 
southern cut-over lands to beef and pork production 
would have to be secured promptly and thoroly to in- 
sure development of the industry. Meat production, 
said the speaker, is not keeping up with the growing 
population of the country. Pork production has in- 


creased in the last ten years, saving the country from 
a serious meat shortage. The per capita consumption 
of meat in the United States has actually decreased 
during this time. The entire problem is an economic 
one. This accounts for the large inerease in pork 
production in the corn belt, while beef production is 
almost at a standstill. Cattle, however, are essential to 
economical farm management, particularly when large 
quantities of unmarketable roughage are produced. 

The most serious problem in pork production is the 
devising of methods for ‘‘finishing’’ hogs that will 
serve to harden the meat of hogs raised on forage 
crops, which produce fats with low melting points. 
That the early eradication of tick will give a great im- 
petus to cattle raising in the South was another opinion 
advanced by the speaker. Methods for ‘‘finishing’’ 
cattle for the market have been well worked out in 
certain sections of the South, but a large part of the 
area below the quarantine line is not ready for the 
fattening of cattle, and until corn is produced in 
quantity, and cheaply, or until other finishing feeds, 
equally cheap and equally efficient, are produced, ‘the 
raising of beef cattle for finishing elsewhere will have 
to be the chief business of the South. This applies par- 

ticularly to cut-over lands. 

In developing the theme of his address Mr. Rommel 
pointed out that the problem after the immediate eradi 
cation of the tick will lie in the maintenance of the 
herds that will be established on those areas that have 
been freed from tick. Pasture lands will have to be 
developed, and the necessary number of acres of cut- 
over land to carry a cow, for instance, thru the season. 

In conclusion the speaker took up the wintering prob- 
lem, which he said could be solved. The cattle losses 
during the brief winters in the South can be as serious 
as on the ranges of the West, unless the owners fortify 
themselves with supplies of feed sufficient to carry the 
animals thru. Under the best climatic conditions, eat- 
tle of the age of yearlings and up will lose from 50 to 
100 pounds in the winter when forced to subsist on 
cotton stalk field and cane brakes. <A sufficient supply 
of hay, silage and cotton seed meal would have been 
cheap insurance against the heavy loss of the winters 
of 1916 and 1917. 

A Big Order for the South 

That the South will become before many decades the 
great stock raising section of the country was the pre- 
diction advanced by Dr. W. H. Delrymple, professor of 
veterinary science, Louisiana State University, in his 
address on ‘The Animal Industry of the South—Past, 
Present and Future.’’ After the South has stopped 
‘‘playing with, agriculture’’ it will be able to furnish 
food enough for the entire country. The total extermi- 
nation of the cattle tick is only a question of a few 
more years of codperative effort, and its accomplishment 
lies at the very foundation of agricultural prosperity. 
In the production of improved cattle the chief obstrue- 
tion, as conceded, is the question of single-cropping. 
He said also: 

There is one very important project, vitally connected with 
the live stock business, which should not be overlooked. 
Hitherto, one of the chief drawbacks to the live stock indus- 
try, especially in the southern States, has been the inac- 
cessibility of the best markets which has militated consid- 
erably against the more profitable disposal of the stock and 
necessarily has discouraged many producers. 

Reference to the address and an outline of its con- 
tents were printed on page 31 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Dr. G. FE. Nesom, Fed- 
eral agricultural expert assigned to live stock exten 
sion work in Louisiana, advised farm developers of 
cut-over land to go into things on a large scale. He 
thought that the idle areas could best be utilized in 
the application of live stock production and was in- 
clined to favor farms of medium size as the most 
practicable form of developing the numerous acres. 
M. L. Alexander, Louisiana State commissioner of the 
department of conservation, told in his address how 
his State is solving the reforestation problem. He 
said, in part: 

We have long advocated the leaving of one or more seed 
trees to an acre when the lumbermen fells the timber for his 
sawmills. This is truly a method of conservation and if ad- 
hered to by lumbermen will soon have the cut-over area 
reforested with seedlings. If these seedlings are properly 
protected and the young trees thinned as they grow, the for 
est that will take the place of the original will yield even 
richer returns in from fifty to sixty years. 

H. H. Wefers, jr., of Mobile, said that sixteen years’ 
experience with cut-over lands had taught him that 
the principal problem concerned the markets ‘rather 
than the question of production. Cut-over land far 
mers seemed to have no difficulty in raising things, 
but complained sometimes of inability to sell what 
they raised. He thought the establishment of dis 
tillation plants to recover by-products from stumps ani 
brush would be a practical way of reducing the cost 
of clearing the lands. He believes in colonization, 
but thinks colonization companies should look after 
the settlers whom they place on the lands. 

F. B. Enochs suggested more neighborly treatment 
of newcomers. ‘‘No matter where a stranger hails 
from,’’ he said, ‘‘southern communities are inelined 
to consider him a Yankee, and to treat him as an out- 
sider in their social and business life. They make him 
feel that he doesn’t belong. We’ve got to get away 
from that.’’ 

Mr. Gilman, of Alabama, said the proposition was 
the contrary. When northerners settle:in the South 
they are inclined, he suggested, to think their own 
ways and farming methods superior to those of th: 
South. Sometimes they criticize their southern neigh 
bors pretty freely, and that creates feeling. 
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CG. W. Radway, dairy specialist of the agricultural 
department, had for his address ‘‘The Dairy Interests 
of the South,’’ in which he outlined the opportunities 
of developing an immense dairy industry in the cut- 
over area. In pointing out the reason why dairying 
should form an important part of the activities of 
southern farming he said that if well conducted dairy- 
ing helps to restore fertility of the soil, this being par- 
ticularly true of the hilly sections of this State. Also 
that the industry will serve to furnish a market for 
feed crops that can be grown on the farms, besides 
profitable employment to workers. Mr. Radway went 
on to explain why the dairymen will always find ready 
and convenient markets in the South. In closing, he 
urged the speedy eradication of the cattle tick. F 

M. D. Hull, president of the National Dairy Union 
& American Dairymen’s Association, of Lansing, Mich., 
spoke briefly in advocacy of dairying development in 
the South. The dairy cow, he argued, is the best and 
cheapest producer of animal food that walks on four 
legs. Michigan dairymen are operating successfully on 
cut-over lands. They bought cottonseed meal from the 
South, turned it into butter and shipped it back South, 
getting from this section $2 for every $1 spent for 
cottonseed meal. ; 

‘«Tick Eradication’’ was the title of the address 
presented by E. I. Smith, inspector in charge for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, of the Government’s agri- 
cultural department, with headquarters at Baton Rouge, 
La. ‘‘If the timber interests will buy up large numbers 
of cattle, placing them in charge of a competent herds- 
man, and graze them on their cut-over lands, there will 
be almost no end to their revenue,’’ he said. ‘‘Of 
course, feed must be raised in the summer to support 
the cattle in the winter, but if it can be done by a few 
individuals in the case of 5,000 or 6,000 cattle it is be- 
lieved that it could be done thru codperation, with a 
much larger number to feed. The cattle industry has 
come to stay and statistics indicate that for the next 
quarter of a century it will hold its own and materially 
advance. * sean 

Mr. Smith then reviewed the work that has been 
done in eradicating the tick in Louisiana in the face 
of opposition by a considerable part of the public. But 
the campaign gradually developed until, in 1916, ten 
years after the inception of the eradication campaign, 
eight parishes in the State were working systematically 
in behalf of the movement. He then said, in part: 

, . +3 1Ce ¢ ve ro Seo t to 

During the year 1916 our office at Baton Rougt sent ou 
various ‘citizens in Louisiana something like 65,000 pieces 
of literature pertaining to the eradication of the cattle tick, 
and, so far, we have received a number of replies which indi- 
cate that the communications were kindly received. This 
summer and fall as the time will permit it is our intention 
to send out twice that amount, which will go to parishes 
that contemplate doing systematic work next year. : 

Since the work of tick eradication started the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and California have gone 
completely above the quarantine line, and the way condi 
tions now appear it is safe to say that by the close of this 
vear the States of South Carolina and Mississippi will also 
be above the line. Mississippi will clean up her territory 
this year, and next year we will have advantage of a trained 
force from that State to supervise the work in Louisiana. 
‘We now have twenty-six men on the Federal force of this 
State, and they are thoroly trained along the lines of tick 
eradication, * * * 


Clearing the Denuded Land 


Prof. Carl D. Livingston, of the University of Wis- 
consin, then presented his address on ‘‘Stumps and 
Their. Practical Removal.’’ What has been done in 
Wisconsin by modern machinery to clear the vast cut- 
over land area of that State was explained in detail 
by the speaker and illustrated With motion pictures 
that showed actual demonstrations. The clearing of 
any cut-over area entails the use of modern engineering 
methods and tools, he said. This is a fact that has not 
been emphas‘zed as strongly as its importance war- 
rants. Basing his statement on experiences in the 
Lake States and Pacifie coast territory, he pointed out 
how stump pulling is a matter of engineering that would 
serve immensely in improving southern cut-over lands, 
The general aversion to stump lands will not exist 
after proper information has been disseminated — to 
convince new home seekers that modern tools have re- 
duced the cost in removing stumps, speeding work and 
eliminating drudgery. An organized effort directed 
along engineering lines will greatly promote modern 
land clearing methods and will demonstrate them to the 
most desirable people. 

Prof. Livingston suggested a clearing house where 
land clearing information could be accumulated and 
then distributed. Speaking of his own northern ex- 
periences he said: 

Our largest single effort has been the two “Jand clearing 
specials” which we operated over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad and the Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Omaha 
Railroad during the spring and fall of 1916. The ‘specials, 
of eight cars each, carried a crew of eighteen men, home- 
made equipment, hand- and horse-pullers, dynamite and pilers. 
Our purpose was to show by way of demonstration just what 
our equipment could and could not do for the average man 
who had stumps to clear. We tried to show what was good 
for the small as well as the well-established farmer. We 
never talked about anything we could not back up with the 
actual work in the field. Twenty thousand owners of stump 
farms saw ‘the thirty demonstrations in sixteen cut-over 
counties. We stayed one or two days in each place and 
actually did the work of stump pulling, blasting and piling 
sometimes burning. 

I’, R. Marshall, senior animal husbandryman of the 
bureau of animal industry, said in the course of his 
address that it has been necessary for the nation to 
import for consumption 533,000,000 pounds of wool in 
the last year, due particularly to the decline on the 
western range territory. Lands such as those in the 
South are especially adaptable to the cultivation of 
sheep. At the present time the United States is con- 
fronted with a material shortage of wool. In normal 
times as much wool has been imported as has been pro- 
duced in this country. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, the amount of wool imported for consumption 
in the United States was 533,000,000 pounds. In 1916 
the American clip was 288,000,00 pounds. Mr. Marshall 
also said: 


The position of sheep in a system of live stock on cut- 


over lands of the South is based upon the following points. 
First: They are not troubled with ticks. Second: The 
sheep are especially adapted to a grazing country because 
it requires a much smaller use of grain and concentration 
in the growing of a marketable product than do hogs and 
cattle. Third: Returns from sheep are received more 
quickly than from other classes of stock. Fourth: Where 
properly handled the use of sheep on pasture land im- 
proves the quality of the grazing for cattle. 

Sheep are not adapted to wet lands and can not be 
expected to prove satisfactory when kept in such areas. 
They will consume and kill considerable brush and under- 
growth, but are less valuable than goats for this purpose. 
If required to subsist mainly on brush they can not prov 
profitable as can producers of a good quality of wool or 
of marketable lambs. 

While the supply of stock used is limited at present and 
prices are high, conditions for engaging in the business are 
not unfavorable if proper arrangements can be made to 
provide good care and feed. No plan of sheep raising 
should be based entirely on either wool or lamb produc- 
tion. Both phases of the business can be handled profit- 
ably at the same time. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


J. A. Evans, of the State’s Relation Service, spoke 
for Dr. Bradford Knapp. <A southerner born and bred, 
he affirmed his belief in the future of cut-over lands, 
citing instances where bumper crops had been pro- 
duced under proper cultivation and treatment. He 
then discussed some of the difficulties in developing 
and colonizing under present conditions. 

That the cut-over lands of Arkansas are today pro- 
ducing food products of greater value per acre than 
are the rich areas of the cornbelt States was one of 
the interesting statements made by W. R. Lighton, of 
Fayettesville, Ark., prominent investigaor and well- 
known magazine contributor. In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Lighton said: 


These unproductive cut-over acres of the South will 
presently be valued, as all other sources of wealth are 
valued, by their income producing power. It is that power 
alone which has given high value to the acres of Illinois 
and lowa and all the upper Mississippi Valley. What has 
happened there is bound to happen in the South, and in 
a much greater degree. The time is past for fixing agri- 
cultural land values by speculative ‘tboom’’ methods. 
The real proof of the puddiing lies in the capacity of the 
lands to produce stuff to eat. Here are the facts that will 
certainly set the value of southern lands far ahead of 
those of the richest northern corn belt States. * ° 
Practically every cultivated acre in Arkansas has been 
developed from cut-over land. In the ten year period 
from 1900 to 1910 the average value per acre of the staple 
products on all cultivated lands in Arkansas was $22.04. 


A. C. Bigelow, president of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association, talked on ‘‘The Demand for Raw 
Material.’’ He said that only one source remains from 


which sheep production to any great extent could be 
obtained, and that is in the farming sections east of 
the Mississippi River and in the unused lands of the 
South. Present conditions and the indications of the 
conditions that must exist after the war would make 
the development of large sheep production in the eut- 
over areas very profitable. He pointed out the many 
advantages which lie before the southern farmer in 
connection with the sheep growing industry, and added 
that the industry itself also serves to fertilize the 
soil. 

L. G. Boyle, of Kansas City, talked briefly but elo- 
quently on the vision and unselfish spirit disclosed 
at the conference, and he stressed the need of coépera- 
ting in making the cut-over areas productive and 
in giving the ‘‘little fellow’’ a chance to get back 
to the soil and secure a home for himself and his. F. 
B. Enochs extended an invitation to all delegates to 
visit the Fernwood Lumber Co.’s farm at Fernwood, 
Miss. The Genesee Lumber Co. also invited the dele- 
gates to visit Loranger, La., and hold discourse with 
a community of ‘‘contented colonists.’? Thru Gov- 
ernor Brough of Arkansas the conference was invited to 
hold its next meeting at Little Rock. The Mobile 
(Ala.) Chamber of Commerce and other Mobile inter- 
ests wired an invitation to hold the next meeting in 
that city. 

Chairman J. Lewis Thompson then presented the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions, which was 
adopted on motion, in the order read. 

Commissioner Tallman of the General Land Office, 
Washington, suggested that while the codperative 
work was being organized individual landowners, act- 
ing singly or in groups, go ahead with development 
work and bring their lands under cultivation as rap- 
idly as possible. Their work could be correlated with 
that of the general association later as the associa- 
tion plans were perfected. The national crisis re- 
quires that as much of the lands as is practicable be 
put to productive use. 

Chairman Thompson of the committee on resolu- 
tions explained that its plan of organization was not 
designed to shut off individual enterprise or initiative, 
but rather to expedite it. 

Thursday night the convention hall was converted 
into a moving picture place and a large audience wit- 
nessed moving pictures of stump-removing and land- 
clearing work in actual progress in Wisconsin. Carl 
D. Livingston ‘‘illustrated’’ the pictures with a highly 
interesting lecture on their subject matter. 


THREE MACHINERY ASSOCIATIONS HOLD ANNUALS © 


Mempuis, TENN., April 16.—The annual of the Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, South- 
ern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and the 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which began here last Thursday morning and 
concluded the transaction of its business Friday after- 
noon, was characterized by a wonderful spirit of patriot- 
ism. The first session was fittingly opened with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘ America’? and the concluding session ended with 
the rendition of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’? in which 
all of the 500 delegates participated. 

Furthermore, just before adjournment the three asso- 
ciations adopted resolutions formally pledging the United 
States Government their plants and their warehouse 
stocks to be used in any way the constituted authorities 
may deem proper, while the National association went a 
step further and offered to Secretary Baker of the War 
Department and Secretary Daniels of the Navy Depart- 
ment the services of its members in appraising the plant 
and stock of any company whose holdings may be ac- 
cepted by the Government, this work to be performed 
free of charge. 

Reports made by members and committees from every 
section of the country showed business to be exceedingly 
large and quite profitable, but these reports seemed to 
be regarded as foreshadowing the serious condition which 
the machinery people are confronting. David Jones, of 
Cincinnati, declared that no one knew what the future 
held in store for American business and urged that the 
‘“United States Government should, for the time being, 
shut its eyes to the Sherman law, the Clayton law and 
other statutes, and permit business men to get together 
to work out a very definite understanding as to a gradual 
scaling down of prices after the war.’’ He declared 
that ‘‘unless there is such an understanding prices will 
drop so suddenly that the financial ruin of thousands of 
business men will result.’’ 

N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, asserted that the 
suggestion of Mr. Jones ought to be backed up. Con- 
tinuing he said: ‘‘We ought to put this subject up to 
our Congressmen and take it up with other trade organi- 
zations with a view to securing their codperation. The 
Government ought to back up the business man because 
the business men are ready to back up the Government. ’’ 

The war dominated all the talks in connection with the 
business situation, men from Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oklahoma City, Okla., and other points 
declaring that the country faces a very serious situation 
and that, while heavy sacrifices were almost certain to 
be demanded, ‘‘the war should be prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at all costs and at all hazards.’’ They 
told of what their own particular cities were doing, some- 
thing of the facilities they possessed for helping to win 
the war and something of the patriotic spirit evident in 
their own localities and when they were thru with their 
remarks there could not be the slightest doubt as to where 
the members of these three associations stand. 

Friday morning was given over lately to the hearing 
of papers presented by A. A. Ainsworth, of New York, 
secretary of the Pipe Fitting & Valve Exchange, who 
spoke on ‘‘Some Results in Open Price Competition,’’ 
and Lewis EK. Pierson, chairman of the board of the 
Irving National Bank of New York, on ‘‘Trade Accep- 
tances.’’ Local bankers were guests of the machinery 





men in order that they might hear Mr. Pierson. Mr. 
Ainsworth emphasized the necessity of correct ascertain- 
ment of manufacturing costs thru the standardization of 
cost systems by manufacturers of similar lines. Mr. 
Pierson described the trade acceptance as a powerful yet 
simple expedient in the handling of business based on 
credit. ‘‘In the entire list of methods and expedients 
commonly employed in the class of business which is 
conducted upon a credit basis,’’ he said, ‘‘I know of 
none more safely founded, more logically arrangeil or 
more economical in operation or more caleulated to pro- 
tect the proper interests of all concerned than the trade 
acceptance, ’? 

Group meetings were held by the three associations 
both Thursday and Friday afternoon and during these 
matters of special interest were considered. Very lit- 
tle was given out for publication regarding these ses- 
sions, which were executive. It i known that one of the 
principal subjects discussed by the Southern association 
was the question of compensation of employees in war 
time. It was agreed by all present that wages would 
have to be readjusted to mect the increased cost of living 
but it was left to individual members to increase wages 
according to théir own ideas of what the situation de- 
manded, 

The executive committees of three associations will 
later decide where the next big triple meeting will be 
held. It was suggested that a northern city would prob- 
ably be selected. 

Altho original plans called for a convention of three 
days, all business was completed Thursday and Friday. 
However, all the delegates remained over to attend the big 
southern barbecue at Kast End park arranged for the 
visitors by the entertainment committee, and they pro- 
nounced it a wonderful success, Other entertainment 
features were: Cards and tea for the ladies at the 
Colonial Country Club Thursday afternoon, followed by 
a ride in automobiles thru the parks and to points of in- 
terest in the city; a smoker and vaudeville entertainment 
for the gentlemen at the Hotel Chisca Thursday evening, 
and a grand ball for the delegates and their wives at the 
Hotel Chisea Friday evening. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association—H. W. 
Strong, of Cleveland, Ohio, president, reelected; W. J. Rad- 
cliffe, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Crannell Morgan, of Akron, 
Ohio, vice president; Thomas A. Fernley, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., secretary-treasurer ; Edgar EB. Strong, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
George Puchta, of Cincinnati, Ohio, W. L. Rodgers, of Pitts- 
burgh, l’a., W. M. Pattison, of Cleveland, Ohie, and Charles 
S. Farquhar, of Boston, Mass., members of the advisory 
board ; . T. Todd, of Pittsburgh, Pa., FE. B. Hunn, of New 
Haven, Conn., George Vonnegut, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 


J. D. Nicklis, of New York City, members of the executive 
committee, 

American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 

- . F, Valentine, of Boston, Mass., president; George T, 
tailey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles 2B. MeFarland, of Cinein 
nati, Ohio, and Charles W. Beaver, of New York City, vice 
presidents; B. J. Waring, of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of 
the executive committee, and J. HU. Fisher, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, BF. P. Browning, of Mayersville, Ky., Muir B. Snow, of 
Detroit, Mich,, and A. H. Dillon, Youngstown, Ohio, members 
of the executive committee. 

Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association-—George 
Hi. Manning, of Knoxville, Tenn., president; W. P. Simpson, 
of New Orleans, La., first vice president; W. J. Schaefer, of 
McAlister, Okla., second vice president; Ernest Howell, of 
Charleston, W. Va., chairman of the executive committee; 
W. M. Turner, of Mobile, Ala., member of the executive com- 
mittee; IF. W. Glover, of Charlotte, N. C., chairman of the 
textile committee; Alvin M. Smith, of Richmond, Va., secre- 
tary-treasurer, reelected. 
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RECREATION FOLLOWS CONVENTION’S ARDUOUS WORK 


Closing Sessions of Lumbermen’s Association of Texas Annual Were of Notable Value — Delegates and Visitors Ride 
on Galveston Bay, Get a Glimpse of War and Visit Mill Plants 


GALVESTON, Tex., April 12.—The thirty-first annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
that came to a close here today was conceded by officers 
and members alike to be the most successful and inter- 
esting in the history of the association and was marked 
by the largest attendance of retail lumber dealers ever 
recorded at an annual meeting of the organization. 
The program, too, was unique in that it was a depar- 
ture from the conventional association program, as 
there were no set addresses by noted speakers on sub- 
jects of more or less interest to the dealers, but the 
sessions were devoted to discussions of the practical 
things, problems that the progressive lumber retailer 
meets every day. Never has any dealer organization 
had a more profitable day than was the second day of 
this convention, which was devoted to discussions of 
advertising and retail lumber accounting. The feature 
of the final session was a lesson in community develop- 
ment conducted by W. A. Clampitt, of Kingsville. 
Mr. Clampitt is the right hand man of Charles H. Flato, 
president and manager of the Kingsville Lumber Co. 
and allied concerns, and is as thoroly imbued with the 
spirit of coéperation and community building as is 
Mr. Flato, who is a leader in that line of work among 
the retail lumbermen of Texas. [Mr. Clampitt’s ad- 
dress appears on page 36 of this issue. | ; 

Following the adjournment of the convention sev- 
eral hundred of the visitors were taken for a delight- 
ful boat ride on Galveston bay, passing up and down 
in front of the docks and witnessing the loading of a 
number of ocean steamers, principally with grain and 
cotton for England and scrap iron for the munitions 
plants of Italy. There was a noticeable absence of any 
vessel loading with lumber, even the Mallory steamers 
which ordinarily carry large quantities of lumber from 
Galveston to north Atlantic coast ports having can- 
celled all their contracts for carrying lumber and left 
shippers of that material without present means of 
transporting to its destination much lumber that has 
been sold for delivery in the East. The visitors caught 
a glimpse in passing of the forts and coast defenses 
that are guarding this important port from attack 
from the sea, and the frowning guns that point men- 
acingly over the outer harbor in readiness to drop 
immense shells on a hostile vessel twelve to fourteen 
miles away gave a feeling of comfort and assurance 
to the citizens from the interior, causing them to feel 
that it would be difficult, indeed, for an enemy squad- 
ron to effect an entrance into the harbor of Galveston. 
The sight of khaki clad troops, with loaded rifles, doing 
sentry duty along the wharves and around the ships 
brought home more closely the fact that war is a reality 
and indicated that Uncle Sam is taking every precau- 
tion to guard against destruction of valuable property 
or a surprise attack. The harbor of Galveston is now 
closed to vessels at night and any vessel attempting 
to pass in or out of the harbor between sunset and 
sunrise can do so only at the peril of destruction by the 
big guns of the coast defenses. 

Many of the visitors to the convention took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered while in Galveston to 
take a dip in the surf and enjoy the wonderful surf 
bathing that makes the Galveston beach the play- 
ground of Texas. 

Among those who have been regular attendants at 
the Texas conventions there was a feeling of sadness 
at the absence of many of the oldtimers, pioneers in 
association work. C. H. Moore (Yellow Pine Charlie), 
of Galveston, and Willard Burton, of Fort Worth, were 
about the only ones of the original organizers of the 
association present. E. H. Lingo, of Denison, who has 
never been known to miss an annual meeting of the 
association, was confined to his home by illness and 
unable to be present. W.B. Brazelton, of Waco; Albert 
Steves, of San Antonio, and J. M. Rockwell, of Hous- 
ton, were among the older members present, as was 
George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, who has been 
the only president other than the present one, Tom 
Griffiths, of Dallas, to be elected for a third term. 
That the lumber dealers of Texas are fast realizing 





the necessity of modern methods of merchandizing 
lumber was amply demonstrated at this meeting and 
the pictures shown of modern yards indicate that this 
State is rapidly taking the lead in the way of sheds 
and yards arranged on up to date lines in keeping with 
the new ideas in lumber merchandizing. 

There were fewer manufacturers at this meeting 
than ever known before and those who were present 
were being constantly besieged by dealers to accept 
orders for material that is badly needed on the yards. 
The question of price seemed to be the least important, 
the main thing being to find some one in position to 
make early delivery. It has been many years since the 
market has been so completely in the hands of the 
sellers and the manufacturers thémselves are being 
put to it to keep up with the skyrocketing market, 
prices that seem mighty good one day being below 
the market the next. 

A number of the visitors to the convention drove 
down in automobiles, among those thus making the 
trip to and from Galveston being Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Ray, of Waco. Mr. Ray served so acceptably and 
efficiently as sergeant-at-arms of the convention that 
he was appointed to the same position for another year. 
As Junior Hoo-Hoo in the concatenation Mr. Ray also 
made a distinct hit. 


VISIT MODERN SOUTHERN MILL PLANT 


OrancE, TeEx., April 13.—Occupying two Pullman 
sleepers specially chartered for the occasion by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., fifty-six of the visitors to 
the annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas arrived in Orange this morning and spent 
several hours in the city as guests of that company and 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co. It was a happy, jolly 
crowd of lumbermen and lumber ladies who made up 
the party and they thoroly enjoyed every minute of 
their stay in Orange. Upon arrival the visitors were 
taken in autos and whisked away over the beautiful 
shell paved streets to the mill of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., where they watched with absorbed interest the 
operation of converting yellow pine logs into lumber, 
this being the first opportunity many had ever enjoyed 
of seeing just how the lumber they sell is made. One 
enthusiastic dealer enjoyed the thrilling experience 
of riding on the carriage of the Dixie rig as it whisked 
back and forth at a tremendous rate of speed. From 
here the visitors were taken to the upper mill of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Here they first visited 
the company’s general office building, the entrance of 
which was draped with an immense United States flag. 
After registering the visitors were shown thru the 
beautiful office building, thence thru the sawmill and 
to the docks, where a big ocean-going schooner was 
lying ready to begin taking on a cargo of lumber for 
the Canary Islands. Here the yachts Hl Capitan and 
Swiftsure of the company’s fleet were boarded and a 
trip was taken down the river and into the slips where a 
view was had of the municipal wharves under con- 
struction on one side and those of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Oo. on the other, with a view also of the 
magnificent new million-dollar mill of that company 
which is now nearing completion, a feature of which 
is the largest monorail system ever installed in this 
country. On the trip up the river the party passed the 
Weaver ship yards, where a number of sea-going ves- 
sels were being repaired and under construction, and on 
up to the Swails ship yard where Henry Piaggio, of 
Gulfport, Miss., has under construction four big 
wooden schooners, with another completed and with a 
cargo aboard of 1,300,000 feet of lumber, preparing to 
sail for Italy. Piling are being driven and prepara- 
tions being made for the construction of five more 
vessels at this yard for the Piaggio interests, while 
two are under construction at Beaumont, this making 
.a fleet of twelve ocean-going vessels built of longleaf 
yellow pine under construction in this section for this 
one concern. 

After the boat ride the party were taken to the Hol- 
land Hotel, where an elaborate luncheon was served. 
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_tary,’’ states Mr. Cooper. 


Here Mrs. H. J. Lutcher, honorary director of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., widow of the founder of 
this great enterprise, and her daughter, Mrs. W. W. 
Stark, wife of the president of the company, joined 
the party and accompanied them during the remainder 


‘of their stay. During the lunch Mrs, W. J. Leeper, of 


Denison, in a graceful and appropriate speech expressed 
the thanks of the visitors to their hosts for the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the dealers and their wives to visit 
the mills and for the splendid entertainment offered 
them. A response in his characteristic, clever style 
was made by L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co. After lunch the visitors were taken in 
automobiles to the great plant of the Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill Co., the first plant successfully to make 
paper from yellow pine shavings and refuse. Here 
they witnessed the complete operation of transforming 
a waste product from the mills into paper, an enterprise 
that has demonstrated clearly the great value to a 
lumber concern of a by-products plant. This paper mill 
is now running to full capacity and enjoying a demand 
at good prices for its maximum output. 

From the paper mill the party were whisked in auto- 
mobiles to the Lutcher Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
a magnificent structure built and equipped at a cost of 
about $500,000 by Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher as a memorial 
to her deceased husband. Here the party enjoyed a 
concert by Mrs. Blackmarr on the splendid Hope-Jones 
pipe organ, one of the largest in the South. After the 
concert the visitors were taken to the special cars that 
were waiting, good-byes were said, and amid profuse 
thanks to their hosts and expressions of appreciation 
for the courtesies shown them the visitors departed for 
their homes, all declaring this to have been one of the 
most pleasant events in their experience. Those com- 
prising the party who were guests of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. on this memorable occasion were: 
W. L. Dulaney, Houston. H. H. Groves, Dallas. 

HK. R. Nash, Waco. T. B. Brazelton, Waco. 
Joe Stein, Frederickburg. W. W. Walker, Mesquite. 
PB. R. Nash, jr., Waco. W. H. Shamburger, Fort 
Mr. and Mrs. P. E, Turner, Worth. 

Elgin. Jobn F. Grant, Houston. 
Miss Ruth Rivers, Elgin. B. H. Wilson, Sinton. 

Cc. E. Turner, Rockdale. John Mahan, Gainesville. 
Mrs. L. J. Eastwood, San Paul Bringman, Gainesville. 


Marcos. H. B. Harley, Sherman. 
L. J, Eastwood, San Marcos. J. T. Dingle and wife, Vel- ° 
G. R. Chastain, Alvarado. asco. 
Mrs. G. R. Chastain, Alva- John McConnell, Greenville. 
rado. O. J. Albro, Lawn, 


W. A. Mowlam, Corsicana, 


L. J. Ferrenkamp, Moulton. 
Miss Alice Mowlam, Corsi- 


A. W. Albrecht, Flatonia. 

cana, W. J. Leeper, Denison. 

Charles Muil and wife, San Mrs. W. J. Leeper, Denison. 
Diego. Roger Burlingame, Ameri- 

U. S. Peuffer and wife, New CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Braunfels. A. L. Ford, AMpRICAN LuM- 

A. Deffebach, Fort Worth. BERMAN, Chicago. 

Thomas G. Deffebach, Ranger. R. S. Balch, Tuscola. 

John M. Aledorf, Valna. EK. V. Mumpower, Dallas. 

J. C. Galbraith, Dalhart. W. W. Carroll, El Paso. 

E. M. Black, Sweetwater. Albert Steves, San Antonio. 

H. D. Ayers, Coleman. D. Healy and wife, San An- 

R. Roesler, Rowena. tonio. 

E. Mead, Lamesa. W. L. Anderson, Fort Worth. 

. L. Mihille, Silver Valley. R. W. Hearne, San Antonio. 

G. Stephens, Alvord. 
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ASSOCIATION SECRETARY ANNOUNCES TWO 
APPOINTMENTS 

SpoKANE, WasH., April 14.—Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
turned this week from Chicago where he attended the 
meeting of the National association. On his arrival he 
announced that Herbert D. Campbell, of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida., has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the association, and EH. D. Rowley, 
for two years sales manager of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., manager of the box department of the organization, 
a newly established activity. ‘‘The increased and in- 
creasing work of this office has made it absolutely neces- 
sary for the association to appoint an assistant secre- 
‘¢The growing importance of 
the box industry has also made it necessary to add this 
branch to the work of the association.’’ 


PART OF THE BIG CROWD OF MEMBERS AND VISITORS IN ATTENDANCE ON THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS, HELD AT THE GALVEZ HOTEL, GALVESTON, TEX., APRIL 10-12, 1917 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES TOLD IN BRIEF 


Take Advantage of Steel’s Disadvantage—Maine Lumbermen Hold Quarterly—Retailers’ National Organization Is Active 
—Land Association Acquires Valuable Data—Coast Interests Prepare for Ship Building 


ADVISES SUBSTITUTION OF OAK FOR STEEL 


Memputs, TENN., April 17.—The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association is pushing its advertising cam- 
paign in accordance with plans mapped out by this organi- 
zation here a short time ago, and it is likewise looking 
after the interests of its members in every possible way. 

Just now Secretary Kendall is impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of using oak in place of steel on account of 
high prices of the latter and he is sending out letters to 
manufacturing firms in all lines calling their attention to 
present high prices of steel and asking them to advise the 
association of their needs in the way of oak so that 
preparations may be made to take care thereof. A copy 
of this communication in part is given herewith: 

Due to the tremendous advances in the price of steel and 
the large orders booked by the mills for future delivery it 
occurs to us that you will use oak in a good many places 
where you have heretofore been using metal. If so, we will 
thank you for advising us to what extent you will increase 
the use of oak and the grades, thicknesses and approximate 
amounts you will require in the manufacture of your products 
during the rest of the year. 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION APPOINTS 
DIRECTORS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 18.—Just prior to the weekly 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club the members 
of the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association met at the Seelbach Hotel and discussed 
traffic matters. The principal action taken was the ap- 
pointment of two new directors: C. E. Platter, of the 
North Vernon Lumber Co., and A. E. Norman, jr., of the 
Norman Lumber Co., of Louisville. 

Following the meeting of the traffic association the 
members gathered at the dinner of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, later holding a round table discussion of car 
shortage conditions. It was the general opinion of those 
present that the shortage was worse than it had been, 
= there was no prospect of improvement in sight at 
this time. 


EASTERN LUMBERMEN HOLD QUARTERLY 
MEETING 

Banoor, Mg., April 14.—The second quarterly meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, which 
was held at the Penobscot Hotel last Thursday, was 
featured by a number of interesting addresses in the 
afternoon and an elaborate banquet in the evening. 
President R. H. MeWilliams, of the association, pre- 
sided. The first speaker at the afternoon séssion was 
Charles R. Towson, of the international committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, with headquar- 
ters in New York. Mr. Towson took up the conditions 
that exist in the country’s industrial field today, speak- 
ing in general of the problems that confront the work- 
ers of all kinds, on their health and happiness. The 
solving of a good many of these problems by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the good work that 
has been done by the various establishments of this or- 
ganization occupied the speaker’s address. 

The following resolution was then presented before 
the gathering, and drew the unanimous endorsement of 
the members for adoption: 

The Eastern Lumbermen’s Association in regular assembly 
desires to express its loyalty to the President of the United 
States and to the nation in this crisis of war and to join with 
the other industries in placing at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the resources we represent. 

We will gladly give first attention to the supplying of any 
stock we have which the Government may need. 

We believe that we can speak also for the employees who 
produce our half billion feet of lumber annually. 

The influence of this association will be used with its mem- 
bers to the end that full encouragement and codperation shall 
be given to employees from every rank who desire to enlist 
for military service. 

_ Frederick J. Caulkins, of Boston, spoke of the growth 
in power and influence of the lumber trade associations 
and of the trade journals, and also showed interest- 
ingly how lumber prices in recent years have fluctuated. 
Frank W. Rane, state forester of Massachusetts, spoke 
on ‘Forest Conservation and the Employment of a 














Systematic Method of Cutting Trees,’’ an address that 
was fully illustrated with picture slides. The conser- 
vation methods that are or have been used in Germany 
were compared with those that are used in this country. 
Mr. Rane also described the system of fire prevention 
in Massachusetts, urging the adoption of the system 
in all the New England States, 





ON MISSIONARY TRIP FOR NEW MEMBERS 


Detroit, Micu., April 17.—Charles A. Bowen, secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
left last week for an extended missionary trip in the in- 
terest of his association in Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Erie, Pa. He will address gatherings of the lumber 
dealers in the three cities named in the hope of having all 
join in the new national association. 

Mr. Bowen has just made trips to Toledo, Columbus, 
and Dayton, Ohio, where he met and addressed enthusi- 
astic gatherings of retail lumber dealers. Two weeks 
prior to that he had addressed similar meetings in Grand 
Rapids and Saginaw, Mich. Of this he said:> 

None of the dealers seem apprehensive over the war. They 
all seem to rather think it will help business, if at all affect- 
ing it. The dealers in all the cities I have met are more con- 
cerned over the car shortage, which they say is not improving 
in the least, according to the .eports. Indeed in my mind the 
car shortage threatens to produce a lumber famine unless 
some remedy is effected soon. I listened to the speeches and 
explanations of the railroad officials and agents at the recent 
meeting of the wholesale lumbermen in Pittsburgh, and their 
talks all impressed me with the idea that they either are 
helpless in the matter or do not care, or do not know what 
they are talking about. 

Secretary Bowen is sending a monthly letter to all mem- 
bers of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
apprising them of the news and developments in the trade. 
These letters will urge that from now on dealers in all 
cities support and put forward the exhibition of woods in 
an effort to educate the public in the use of lumber. 

President Fred J. Robinson, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, interrupted his vacation in 
Miami, Fla., last week to make a northern business trip 
to Syracuse, N. Y 





TO ASCERTAIN LUMBER RESOURCES OF WILL- 
AMETTE VALLEY 


PoRTLAND, OrE., April 14.—At the semiweekly meeting 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation here Friday afternoon, April 13, a committee was 
appointed to line up the Willamette Valley mills so that 
they can furnish lumber for the wooden ships to be built 
by the Government. The committee is composed of R. L. 
Donald, of the Falls City Lumber Co.; George B. McLeod, 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., and R, A. Cowden, of the 
Silverton Lumber Co. A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., was selected as a member of the lumber- 
men’s committee that is to investigate the merits of the 
transportation companies appeal for permission to 
increase their freight rates as a result of the passage of 
the Adamson eight-hour law and for other reasons voiced 
in the petitions filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. L. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., 
was endorsed as representative for the entire lumber in- 
dustry of Oregon on the committee that will represent the 
lumber industries in this matter, and for which committee 
the lumbermen of the State of Washington will name 
three members. 

The committee appointed to make a survey of the lum- 
ber resources of the valley will begin work at once so that 
it may be definitely ascertained how much of the mate- 
rial wanted by the Government may be furnished by the 
valley mills. 

In discussing the matter of investigating the merits 
of the transportation companies’ petitions for permis- 
sion to increase rates, it was stated that it is not neces- 
sarily the intention of the lumbermen to resist the pro- 
posed increases, but it is to learn exactly what conditions 
are as to the justice of the proposed advances. 

Most of the Williamette Valley mills are still down on 
account of heavy snow in the logging camps. They will 
resume operations as soon as weather permits. The opin- 


ion of the valley manufacturers is that the shipbuilding 
industry is going to create a demand for lumber that will 
offset the car shortage which has been a serious matter 
with them for many months. 





ACQUIRES ASSETS OF LEVEE ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 17.—The Southern Alluvial 
Land Association has acquired practically all the assets 
of the Mississippi River Levee Association, the organiza- 
tion largely responsible for the passage of the flood con- 
trol bill, including its office furniture and fixtures, all the 
maps of the delta regions of the Mississippi Valley and 
card index systems containing the names of all land own- 
ers, grocers, planters, merchants and bankers in the ter- 
ritory to be developed by the former association, and of 
all commercial organizations in the United States. 

Secretary I’. E. Stonebraker said today that the ac- 
quisition of these maps, and card index lists would prove 
of invaluable aid to the Southern Alluvial Land Associa- 
tion since they would relieve the latter of a vast amount 
of work in originating such data. 
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SEEKS TO SECURE STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 17.—The Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States has started 
a movement under the direction of F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president, designed to secure from the members 
statistical information on a variety of subjects. These 
are covered by the following questions to be put out in 
an early communication: 


What is the average width of the regular run of your stock 
in all grades and thicknesses in quartered and plain white 
and red oak? 

In the firsts and sceonds grades what percentage of the 
stock will be firsts? 

In the No, 1 common and select grades, what percentage of 
the stock will be select? 

Do you occasionally make a grade of specified widths other 
than the rules provide? In other words, do you occasionally 
make a grade 8 inches and up wide, 12 inches and up wide 
ete? If so, how much do you add far this to the price of 
your regular run of stock? 








URGES USE OF WOODEN CONTAINERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 17.—Cooperage interests are 
interested in a recent move of the Standard Oil Co. thru 
encouragement of their salesmen to take orders for oil 
to be delivered in steel instead of wood containers. F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, is in receipt 
of a letter from EK. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, treasurer 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries, calling his atten- 
tion to this and suggesting that sawmill men be reminded 
to buy all kinds of oil needed by them in barrels. He 
says: 

The lumber manufacturers generally could help cooperage 
interests in their fight for wood by instructing their mill 
superintendents or purchasing departments that whenever it 
is possible all lubricating oil, and other necessities be shipped 
in the wooden package. 

Just a little reminder would help our cause, and altho it 
would put us under obligation to the lumbermen, we could 
give you assurance of codperation and help ag out in some 
of your problems by insisting on our folks using wood instead 
of steel for many purposes. Any codperation you can lend us 
will be appreciated. 


CALLS MEETING TO BACK GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Mempuis, TENN., April 19.—Complete codperation 
with the Government in any service required of them in 
the manufacture of war equipment will be planned at a 
special meeting of the board of directors of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association called for Memphis 
Saturday, April 21. While individual members have ex 
pressed a willingness to do their part by the Government 
the view prevails that the association itself should take 
steps to meet any call the Government may make and to 
prepare plans whereby the entire resources of the mem- 
bers can be utilized to the best advantage. Therefore the 
call for the meeting of the board of directors on Saturday 
was issued. 
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ACTIVITIES IN LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


Much Constructive Work Done by Organizations in Different Parts of the Country — Ship Building in West and High 


MEMPHIS CLUB CHANGES BY-LAWS 

Mempuis, TENN., April 16.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at 
the Colonial Country Club near White Station, a suburb 
of Memphis, Saturday, April 14, proved thoroly enjoy- 
able. There were about seventy-five members and guests 
present, the guest of honor being Miss Florence Corring- 
ton, assistant secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club. Ralph 
May presided. 

The secretary, D. F. Heuer, was instructed by the club 
to write a letter to George D. Burgess, who is ill at his 
home here, conveying the sympathy of members of the 
club to him in his illness and to send him a handsome 
basket of flowers as a token of the high regard in which 
he is held. 

By practically unanimous vote, the constitution and by- 
laws were so changed that a lumberman who resides within 
a radius of 150 miles of Memphis may become either an 
active or associate member at will, instead of only asso- 
ciate member, as heretofore, and that a committee to be 
known as the House Committee shall supersede the sta- 
tistics, information and publicity committees heretofore 
constituting part of the standing committees. The sug- 
gested change providing for the election of new members 
thru the executive committee instead of thru balloting 
by the general membership, was voted down almost unani 
mously. 


- 





DOUGLAS FIR CLUB MEETS 


San Francisco, Cau., April 14.—-At the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Douglas Fir Club held here April 10, with 
Vice President Charles R. McCormick acting as chair- 
man, Secretary Frank A. Paramino read a letter from 
Capt. Robert Dollar, president of the club, who is on his 
way to the Orient for a five months’ trip, tendering his 
resignation as president. The resignation was accepted 
with regret. The matter of choosing a successor was 
left to a future meeting. 

On April 26 the monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, usually held in 
Seattle, the headquarters of the organization, will be held 
in San Francisco. At the same time the monthly meet- 
ing of the directors of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co, will be held here, 
many northern fir millmen 
being members of both 
boards. O. P. M. Goss, en- 
gineer of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, is expected to be 
here at the time and give an 
interesting lecture on the 
uses of Douglas fir, illustrat- 
ed by lantern slides. He has 
made similar instructive 
talks in the North. It is 
planned to have the talk 
given either at a luncheon or 
dinner at the Palace Hotel 
and the lumbermen of the 
vicinity —- manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and 
salesmen—are invited to at- 
tend. A committee was appointed Tuesday by the 
Douglas Fir Club to arrange for the affair, with L. H. 
Pierson as chairman and A, A, Baxter and Matt Harris. 

The expressions anent the market situation today in- 
dicated only about 70 percent of the normal demand for 
lumber about the bay and from the dealers in the valleys. 
General business and the crop outlook are good and the 
lack of demand for lumber seems to be unexplainable. 
There is a feeling that north Coast fir mills should eur- 
tail their output, because the inability to ship- by rail, 
owing to car scarcity, is forcing too much lumber on 
this market. 

Fred H. Gilman, Pacifie coast representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who was a guest at the luncheon, 
explained that the labor situation among the northern 
mills and logging camps is becoming serious and will be 
more so when recruiting for the army begins in earnest, 
and that this one condition of itself would very likely 
bring about a considerable curtailment of the fir output 
before many months. At present mills can not run short 
hours or otherwise curtail and keep their crews. He said 
that Inland Empire lumber manufacturers and loggers 
have already started a movement asking the Government 
to direct its efforts in enlisting at the beginning at least 
in the direction of the unemployed that workmen in im 
portant industries like lumbering may not be taken away. 
He also said that reports from the North just received 
told of a better car supply on the Northern Pacific rail- 
road. If the car situation improves, the pressure of the 
California market will be relieved. 

The increased consumption of Douglas fir in wooden 
ship building was then discussed. Following the visit 
of Theodore Brent, of the Federal Shipping Board, to 
San Francisco last week much interest is manifest among 
lumbermen regarding the proposed building of several 
hundred wooden cargo vessels on the Pacific coast. The 
lumbermen and shipping men met with Mr. Brent here 
as well as at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other north 
Coast points. Louis Stewart, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., told of his being at Portland with Mr. Brent and of 
the interest he manifested, and of his visit to Astoria 
and other Columbia River ship building places. Mr. 
Stewart said it had oceurred to him and other lumber- 
men that if engines could not be obtained for all of the 





Cost of Living in East Discussed 





vessels that are needed in the emergency the wooden 
hulls should be so constructed that they could be used 
as barges and towed, and later on engines could be in- 
stalled, In this way a supply of bottoms could be ob- 
tained more quickly, and there would be a great de- 
mand for lumber for ship building. 

The Douglas Fir Club, with its weekly luncheons, 
affords an excellent opportunity for all interested in the 
marketing of fir lumber to get together, compare notes, 
and obtain the ideas of one another in furthering the 
consumption of fir lumber. 





CAIRO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


Catro, Inu., April 16.—The second meeting of the 
newly organized Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, composed of 
lumbermen of Cairo, Mound City and Mounds, was held 
at the Halliday Hotel last Saturday night. 

The feature of the evening was a paper on the hard- 
wood situation as it may be affected by the war, pre- 
pared and read by F. J. Kuny, of the Williamson-Kuny 
Lumber Co., of Mound ‘City. Yellow pine and its pos- 
sible scarcity, if it is employed by the Government in 
the building of the proposed merchant fleet, also came 
in for much discussion, Increases in values because of 
war needs with the corresponding decrease in peace 
needs, for example, in the manufacture of pianos 
and interior furnishings, some lines of which were said 
to have slumped 50 percent, were also freely talked over 
by the members of the club. 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL HELD BY PHILADEL- 
PHIA LUMBERMEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16.—The thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
and vicinity was held last Friday afternoon in the ex- 
change’s rooms, as reported by telegram and printed on 
page 46 of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Among the reports and addresses that enlivened 
the proceedings were those made by Treasurer Charles 
P. Maule, who has just been reélected to the position he 





PHILADELPHIANS WHO ENJOYED ANNUAL BANQUET 


has held for the last fifteen years; by the auditors, 
Samuel B. Vrooman, Franklin Smedley and Eli B. Hallo- 
well; by Daniel Adams, Chairman of the Relief Fund; 
by Thomas B. Hammer, new vice president, and by 
Samuel Roberts, the new president of the exchange. 

B. Franklin Betts, Chairman of the Committee on Leg- 
islation, reviewed the active work of the committee in 
the last year. Charles M. Chestnut, Chairman of the 
Railroad Transportation Committee, reviewed the efforts 
that have been made by the committee in the last year in 
behalf of the exchange. Special credit was given to J. A. 
Finley for his active work in connection with the commit- 
tee. John W. Coles, Chairman of the Office and Enter- 
tainment Committee, reported extensive improvements in 
the office of the exchange; these including the acquire- 
ment of a picture of the late Robert C. Lippincott and 
the announcement of the distribution of $200 for char- 
ity, as the proceeds from the annual baseball game of the 
members of the organization. Chairman R. B. Rayner, 
of the Membership Committee, advised that nine new 
members had been gained for the exchange and that more 
applications were now being considered. 

An extremely interesting and suggestive report was 
that presented by John I. Coulbourn, Chairman of the 
Bylaws and Rules Committee. In it he took up the ques- 
tion of carefully revising the bylaws and publishing them 
in a book that would contain also a complete list of the 
exchange’s members, a statement of its aims, purposes 
and ideals and a history of its formation and subsequent 
growth. The suggestion also was advanced that the 
name of the organization be changed to indicate more 
specifically the enlarged scope of the exchange; that 
there be fewer meetings during the year; that a luncheon 
club be promulgated; that dues be reduced for the ex- 
change and increased for the Credit Bureau; that a sort 
of association membership be instituted whereby con- 
cerns who wish more than one of its members to join the 
exchange could do so at reduced cost, and that the 
affiliation of all the local lumber organization be agitated. 

Another interesting report was presented by Chairman 
John KE, Lloyd of the Credit Bureau. Especial credit 
was given to Secretary John H. Lank for his excellent 
work in behalf of the bureau. The address of the retir- 
ing president, J. Randall Williams, who was absent on 


account of illness and whose 
son, J. Randall Williams jr. 


speech was presented by his 
was a review of the accom- 


plishments of the exchange in the last year. The fine 
work of Secretary Lank was especially commended. The 
new officers have already been announced in last week’s 
report. 

In the evening a greatly enjoyed banquet was served 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, more than 100 lumber- 
men participating. Handsome souvenir menus were fur- 
nished by combined insurance companies. The new presi- 
dent, Samuel Roberts, spoke of the conditions in the lum- 
ber business in the last year, what the dealer was up 
against when out of stock and the present plight of the 
wholesalers. Other speakers who figured in the affair 
have also been named in last week’s account, these in- 
cluding Nicholas H. Larzelere, prominent Norristown at- 
torney, whose address clearly defined the causes that 
have involved the country in the great war. Ex-Governor 
W. M. Bunn of Idaho delivered a clever talk, as did also 
George 8. Webster, Director of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries of Philadelphia. Congressman Heflin of Alabama 
who was to have spoken sent a telegram of regret, and 
Albert L. Moise, a friend of his and a prominent attorney 
took his place. Mr. Moise, who has for many years en- 
joyed President Wilson’s friendship, told many humorous 
anecdotes that kept the table in an uproar, and his clos- 
ing words of tribute to the President struck vividly home. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE 


OsHKOosH, Wis., April 17.—The Building Contractors’ 
& Allied Trades’ Exchange has been organized at Kau 
Claire, Wis., with the following officers: 

President—A. F., Johannis, 

Vice president—R. M. Fish. 

Secretary-treasurer—-William W. Bartlett. 

Directors—William Gunderman, E. M. Fish, John A. Han- 
sen, R. O. Bartingale, EB. P. Dagenhardt and IF’. Grosvold. 

The purpose of the organization is to foster everything 
that tends toward good building construction, a higher 
standard of business methods and ethics and a better 
understanding between contractors and employees and the 
building public. It is planned to have representatives of 
the State industrial commission and other experts on 
various phases of the building business address the ex- 
change. Two matters already considered by the exchange 
are a building code for Eau Claire and the workmen’s 
compensation law. Wages of employees and prices to be 
charged for work will not be taken up for discussion at 
any time. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE TO HOLD SPECIAL 
MEETING 

Bautimore, Mp., April 16.—The high cost of liv- 
ing and the demand for increased pay to which it is 
giving rise has begun to hit the lumber trade of this 
city in a new direction. Behind the call of a special 
mecting of the Lumber Exchange for April 25 to con- 
sider a change in the by-laws whereby the fee for 
inspecting lumber is to be raised to 50 and 60 cents is 
said to be a request from the corps of inspectors for 
increased remuneration. They are understood to make 
the plea that even with the proposed increase they 
will be worse off than they were before the cost of 
necessities had risen to abnormal levels. 





DISCUSS RECONSIGNMENT PROBLEMS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 18.—Division F., (wholesalers), 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, met at the Mercantile 
Club on the night of the 17th and the chief burden of 
discussion was the question of reconsignments. The see- 
retary of the section had been instructed to correspond 
with exchanges and wholesalers of the various cities, 
looking to a concert of action before the meeting of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago, May 7. 
Most of the letters showed a disposition by the writers 
to cooperate, and the division decided to continue its 
efforts to bring the wholesalers of the country into con- 
cert. Furthermore, Messrs. Kingsbery and Reifling were 
appointed a committee to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Chicago on May 7, rep- 
resenting the F division of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 





HOUSTON LUMBERMEN RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

Houston, Tex., April 17.—The newly elected board 
of directors of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston held 
its first meeting last week and reappointed Earl Dionne 
as secretary-manager and B. H. Brown as treasurer. The 
following standing committees were named: 

Finance: B. H. Brown, chairman; J. Lewis Thompson, 


H. 8. Filson, F. J. Womack, J. J. Carroll, R. M. Farrar, J. R. 
Mockbee. 


House: KE. R. Wicks, chairman; H. A. Sauer, Roy Il. 
Bettis, Clint Hollnday, D. M. Tourtellot, W. E. Farnan. 

Entertainment: George Doscher, chairman; EB. BE. Cortes, 
If. T. Kendall, J. C. Dionne, J. F. Hennessey, jr., C. C. Beach, 
T. G. Frazee. 


Conservation: [I. M. Mayo, chairman; B. F. Bonner, J. 
Lewis Thompson, 8. F. Carter, Thos. C. Spencer, J. M. West. 

_Membership* C, H. Pugh, chairman; J. D. McCraney, T. 1’. 
Wier, I. A. Leffingwell, H. G. Dean, A. A. Dumm, 8. F. Car 
ter, jr. 

The club has adopted a special method of showing its 
appreciation of those members who enlist in the service 
of the country at the present time. At the first meeting 
of the new board of directors which was held last week, 
a resolution was adopted to suspend the dues of all mem 
bers who are in the service of the army or navy or 
who join the colors, and to place their names on the 
honor roll. A number of members have already en- 
listed and others have been in service for some time. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., April 17—The Commercial Rotary 
Gum Association, in affiliation with the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, held its quarterly meeting 
at Hotel Chisca, and it was attended by an exceptionally 
large and enthusiastic gathering. A general discussion 
of present trade conditions, particularly the considera- 
tion of the large demand for veneers and the advanced 
prices, featured the proceedings. The weekly sales re- 
ports that are compiled by John M. Pritchard, assistant 
secretary of the association, have proved to be of great 
value to the association, being based as they are on re- 
ports made by individual members. Following a general 
discussion of these weekly reports President Jurden urged 
the members to be prompt in sending in their weekly re- 
ports so that the compilations may be complete, and they 
were also requested to be careful in specifying grades and 
dimensions and other qualifications. 

A discussion on the inspection rules was conducted by 
W. KE. Tuxford, who criticised the present rules of the 
association, saying that they lack provisions to meet with 
the requirements of the members under the present con- 
ditions. He advocated the selling of veneers on a basis 
that would permit the use of practically every part of 
the log and that would yield the largest returns to the 
veneer manufacturer, and he vigorously opposed the 
idea that veneer manufacturers should undertake match- 
ing and other processes that properly belong to the 
cabinetmaker, B. W. Lord, of the Chicago Veneer Co., 
endorsed Mr. Tuxford’s remarks. The outcome of the 
discussion that followed was the issuance of instructions 
to the inspection rules committee so to revise the inspec- 
tion rules that they will meet the present needs of the 
association. 

B. W. Lord, chairman of the committee on trade ethics, 
was also authorized to proceed with the drawing up of 
a code of ethics to be followed by the members of the 
association. The following new members were reported 
by the membership committee: Bailes & Dowdy Veneer 
Co., Longview, ‘'ex.; Macon Veneer Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Akron Veneer Co., Akron, Ala.; Lumberton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lumberton, Miss., and White Veneer & Manu- 
facturing Co., Moss Point, Miss. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


April 20—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


April 24—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Kee 
kuk, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

April 26—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 

April 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Spring meet 
ing. 

May 5-——National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Ilotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting. 
May 8-10—-Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 

Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


May 10—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 

May 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’  Associatton, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi 
cago, Dl. Annual meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Ditt 
Ilotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass, 

Aug. 14-16-—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Ilotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
TO CONFER 


As briefly announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 14, the spring meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Thursday, April 26. Among 
topics listed for consideration will be: Present market 
conditions—hardwoods and hemlock; outlook for hem- 
lock bark, pulp wood ete.; reports of regular and spe- 
cial committees; forest fire protective matters; subjects 
of national importance. The call, signed by President 
W. ©. Hull and Secretary J. C. Knox, states: 

This is a time when it is to the advantage of every member 
of the association to keep in close touch with market condi- 
tions, which will enable him better to market his product 
at increased values, and we are trusting to see a representative 
from every firm or company present. 

The call announces that the association’s market con- 
ditions committee will meet in conference with a com- 
mittee from the Northern Hemlock & Hardwoud Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
April 25, to which all members are invited. It also 
invites all members to partake of the association lunch- 
con to be held at the close of the session in Detroit. 


~~~ 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS’ SPRING MEETING 

A call has been issued for the spring or regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, April 27. Special 
reports will be made at the coming meeting on market 
conditions, log input, hemlock bark, cut and shipments, 
action on hardwood rules, terms of sale, to be supple- 
mented by addresses on timely subjects. The call states 
that the bureau of statistical and education information 
ed present a special report on market conditions and 
lat: 


The association office is receiving reyorts from all members on 
the comparative log input for the past year, the probable 
amount of hemlock bark which will be produced and detailed 
information on the sales which have been made of hemlock 


bark and the prices which our members believe bark will bring 
this season, 


Special stress is laid on the report to be made by the 








ROTARY GUM ASSOCIATION HOLDS QUARTERLY 


The value of the weekly sales reports, among other 
features that mark the services of the association, was 
brought out in a discussion by President Jurden in con- 
nection with the membership committee’s report. +He 
further said that there are several veneer manufacturing 
firms in the territory eligible for membership, and he 
urged that each member of the association constitute 
himself a committee of one and do the right thing in 
boosting the organization’s membership. 

The formulating of a cost system was also discussed 
pro and con. H. J. Ingram read the report of the cost 
committee. This report was so well received that the 
secretary was instructed to have it printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among the members. Furthermore 
it was decided to appoint a committee of three to formu- 
late a uniform system of cost accounting. This commit- 
tee will be announced later. It was also decided to hold 
the next meeting of the association on June 5. 

K. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, spoke briefly, on request 
of the members, on the broader aspects of association 
work. He expressed his great pleasure over the vigorous 
and progressive activities of the members of the Com- 
mercial Rotary Gum Association, and pointed out that 
the veneer industry, like all others, has its national as 
well as local phases and that every member of the local 
association should be afliliated with the National Veneer 
& Panel Association in order that the big association 
might look after those matters that are within national 
scope. 

Those present were: 

Sam Thompson and 8. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis; W. W. Tuxford, Byram Veneer & Lumber Co., 
Byram, Miss.; Bb. W. Lord, Chicago Veneer Co., Danville, Ky., 
and Clarendon, Ark.; G. W. Sparks, Des Are Veneer Co., Des 
Are, Ark.; Mr. Kimberly, Mississippi Veneer & Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis.; W. B. Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; R. L. Jurden, Penrod, Jurden & McCowan, Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. C. Stimson, Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co.; H,. J. 
Ingram, Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark.; A. M, McGehee, 
McGehee Veneer & Lumber Co., 8S. M. Bush, Southwestern 
Veneer Co., Cotton Plant, Ark,; Mr. Williams, Lumberton 
Manufacturing Co,, Lumberton, Miss., and HH, Vandusen, 
Van Veneer Co., Helena, Ark. 


bureau of grades concerning action of the grading com- 
mittees of the association and a similar committee of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association gov- 
erning recommendations for changes in the hardwood 
grading rules proposed by the joint committees and to 
be presented to the ‘rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for final action at the 
latter’s annual meeting next June. This matter will 
have thoro discussion. The Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will also consider hold- 
ing its summer meeting in Chicago at the same time as 
that of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 





ANNUAL OF CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS 


Call for the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association has been issued from its 
headquarters, dated April 11. It specifies Wednesday, 
May 16, and New Orleans, La., as the time and place 
of the meeting. President Frederick Wilbert and See- 
retary George IK, Watson say in the call: 

This being, in reality, the first general meeting of the asso- 
ciation since it was reorganized and incorporated, indications 
are that there will be a large number of very important mat- 
ters submitted to this meeting and it is, therefore, extremely 
desirable that there be a full attendance, 


The annual will be held at the Grunewald Hotel and 
will begin at 10:30 a. m. 
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CALLS ITS MAY MEETING 


Secretary W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, has issued a call for its next meeting, to be 
held at Old Point Comfort, Va., Thursday, May 10. The 
regular April meeting has been passed, the reason as- 
signed being that the organization will hold a meeting 
at the same time as the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, which will convene 
at the same place. The business conferences will be sepa- 
rate, but members of the two associations will have a 
luncheon together at the Hotel Chamberlin and confer in- 
formally. 





EXPECT TO INITIATE MANY KITTENS 


Beaumont, Tex., April 16——Prominent lumbermen of 
Houston, Orange and many other cities in this district 
have been invited by Vicegerent W. A. Priddie to attend 
the local celebration of National Hoo-Hoo Day, April 27, 
and local Hoo-Hoo are preparing to entertain several 
hundred visitors. Vicegerent Priddie has offered two 
handsome prizes for the largest and next to the largest 
number of applications secured by any member, and it is 
expected fully twenty-five kittens will be initiated. 

Upon arrival all visitors will register at Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters at the Crosby Hotel and Julian Morton will 
serve as Scrivenoter. During the day the guests will be 
taken for automobile rides over the city. 

That night the concatenation will start at 9:09 o’clock 
at the Elks’ club rooms, which have been tendered the 
Hoo-Hoo for this occasion. The banquet will follow 
the initiation and talks will be made by many visiting and 
local Hoo-Hoo. 

To make sure that there will be plenty of kittens for 
the night, Vicegerent Priddie has appointed Jack Hough, 
H. B. Oxford and J. W. Maxey as a special committee to 
secure candidates. Committee chairmen in charge of 
other features are: Finance, Charles 1. Walden; ban- 
quet, Aurelius Mileh; arrangements, A. J. Kaulbach; 
"ea iat W. A. Nichols; publicity, A. R. Kriech- 
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Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,00t) feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdala, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy, 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancimg of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
Chicago 454 California Street 





San Francisco 











Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
£50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








g JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. mer) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











(1 ne hidin es“ NEW ORLEANS ) 


Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, id Town, Maine 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY ‘s.50. the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





PROBLEMS OF PIANO MANUFACTURING ARE DISCUSSED 





Better Prepared Wood and an Understanding of Resonance Qualities Needed — Makers 
Seek New Woods to Take Place of Those Growing Scarce 





Broadly speaking it is impossible for the seller of raw 
material to make money if the purchaser does not make 
money on the finished article. To say the least, the 
musical instrument manufacturing industry has not been 
any too prosperous for several years, and to assist in 
remedying tuis condition, the American Steel, & Wire 
Co, undertook to make a complete investigation of the 
industry. ‘This investigation was placed in charge of 
Frank . Morton, acoustic engineer. The investigation 
was begun on the basis that it is sweetness of tone and 
quality and the ability to maintain this tone and quality 
that makes a musical instrument desirable, and not the 
fact that it is flashy looking or can be sold for a few 
dollars. 

Musie is enjoyed by the ear, and not by the eye, tho, 
of course, it is desirable that any musical instrument 
be attractive in appearance. Manufacturers of pianos 
have been in an especially unsatisfactory condition, so 
that much attention from the start was given to the 
problems of this industry and how to build and market 
better pianos at a real profit. This naturally led to a 
study of the materials going into piano construction, and 
as wood is one of the principal materials used, it came 
in for much attention. The investigation developed the 
fact that the piano manufacturers have a rather vague 
idea regarding how woods are manufactured and to a 
certain extent the part that they play in making ‘the 
tone of the instrument beautiful. And the same is true 
of the lumber manufacturers. 

Sound as everybody knows is produced by wave mo- 
tions. Different wave lengths produce different sounds. 
Unless wood that goes into piano construction is so 
treated that the wave lengths that issue when the keys 
are struck will be the same in two instruments, the tone 
of the two instruments is bound to be different. There- 
fore, the proper preparation and handling of lumber is of 
vital importance. Every piece of wood entering into 
the construction of a piano should assist i. the resonance 
of the instrument. Consequently, great care must be 
taken in treating the wood, in drying it and in prepar- 
ing it for its work. Regarding this Mr. Morton said: 

A piece of wood to respond to yd vibration regardless of 
pitch must have its cells intact and the air contained in those 
cells confined with only the natural pores of the wood for an 
outlet. We have a sounding board in the piano with a ewe 
across it and wires across that bridge. When the wire is 
energized by the hammer it should depress and elevate the 
board thru the bridge. If you get too high a tension or the 
board is crowned too much, or too great a bearing, you get 
only half the motion, It gives way to a certain extent on the 
down turn of the wave but it fails to raise the board, and 
therefore you get only about 60 percent efficiency. If the 
board is loaded too heavily, or if it has been fractured in its 
cell structure ¥ kiln drying. you then get only about 60 per- 
cent of that. mprovement in piano construction must take 
the line of getting a greater efficiency from the energy placed 
on the end of the key, If I strike the end of the key a ten 
ounce blow and the piano has two ounce touch, including fric- 
tion, I want those eight ounces expressed as energy in the 
soundboard movement—the dancing up and down of that 
board. 

In this connection the drying of wood is a tremendous fac- 
tor. All this points to the fact that the ideal piano is the 
one in which every part assists in expressing the energy put 
forth and that none of that energy passes off as heat. ‘The 
treatment and selection of wood must be with this end in 
view. Carried to an absurdity a aged sounding board 
would continue to sound, sustaining like an organ pipe. The 
only “resonance box” that the piano contains is between the 
sounding board and the front panels. There is a real tone 
chamber and we are filling it up pices with player actions, 
materially changing volume and quality, This argues the 
use of inelastic material insofar as is practicable in player 
actions. Player action stock can be made of such material 
and in such manner as not to absorb but to reflect energy. We 
are striving for resonance in the piano and the panel con- 
struction above and below have a real effect upon the tone. 
People do not always buy pianos on account of the wood 
in cases, but because of the tone quality, All the material in 
a piano should be, so far as possible, inelastic. The inside 
of the upright piano from the strings to the panels is capable 
of making a good resonance box and very materially benefit- 
ing the tone of the instrument. 

These remarks were made at a recent meeting of mu- 
sical instrument manufacturers of Chicago, where the 
subject of the qualities and uses of woods in piano 
making were discussed at length. During the discussion 
the following facts regarding wood and its uses in piano 
making were brought out: v 

The construction of backs requires strength and rigid- 
ity. For this purpose spruce, maple, rock elm, beech 
and similar woods are used, either laminated or solid. 
Wrest planks require tensile strength, rigidity and hard- 
ness. Laminated rock maple is in greatest favor for 
this purpose, tho laminated ash and maple have given 
good results. For sounding boards, experience and ex- 
periments have proved that spruce is the best material. 
The American manufacturers before the war imported 
considerable sounding board lumber from Bohemia and 
Roumania, However, spruce from both the East and the 
Pacific coast gives excellent results when properly treated 
in the manufacture of pianos, so that there seems little 
reason for the resumption of the importation of Euro- 
pean spruce, if the American manufacturers will go after 
the business. For actions, strength, rigidity and hard- 
ness are necessary, and rock maple has given the best 
satisfaction of any wood used so far. Keys require 
wood that is unusually strong and at the same time 
very light with little tendency to warp. Sugar and 
cork pine have given satisfaction as keys and basswood 
has been used to a certain extent. Stiffness and strength 
are vital factors in making key beds, and generally built 
up wood is used for this purpose. Most of the lumber 
used in the construction of a piano enters into the case. 
A grand piano case rim requires strength and rigidity, 
and laminated maple and ash are the favorites. In up- 
rights, the corewood must be lumber which when thoroly 
dried will contract or expand and will best hold the 
shape under the varying climatic conditions. Yellow 
poplar, chestnut, ash and white pine meet the require- 
ments for corewood better than other varieties, accord- 


ing to piano manufacturers. A number of ornamental 
woods, such as mahogany, walnut, oak and rosewood are 
used to give an attractive appearance to an instrument, 
and these, too, must possess the proper resonant charac- 
teristics to give the best results. 

At the meeting, H. 8S. Dewey, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., gave a minute description of the physical 
and botanical cell structure of differcnt species of woods. 
Following his address a general discussion was engaged 
in, the purpose being to determine how substitutes for 
woods that are becoming scarce may be obtained. 

A great deal of extremely high grade hard maple is 
used in piano manufacturing, and the manufacturers 
are really experiencing difficulty in getting sufficient 
supplies of this wood and much interest was expressed 
in possible substitutes. The substitutes suggested were 
rock elm, pitch, birch and various hardwoods that grow 
in the tropics. 

It is also possible that such woods as black gum when 
properly dried and treated might be suitable. This lat 
ter wood might be especially good as a substitute for 
maple in pin blocks. The threads on pins are extremely 
fine, and the wood suitable for this purpose must hold 
the thread without stripping. 

K. B. Bartlett, vice president of the W. W. Kimball 
Co., said that more sugar pine is sold in this market 
for keys than cork pine, and that the reason for this 
is the increasing difficulty in getting cork pine. 

The question was then asked if yellow pine could be 
used for backs. Dr. EK. W. D. Laufer, horticultural 
commissioner of the American Steel & Wire Co., said: 
‘*A piano undergoes great changes of temperature and 
yellow pine, due to its habit of growth, develops great 
internal stress, and because of this, shell-like fractures 
occur which may cause the frame to splinter and ruin 
the tonal effect.’’ 

Regarding Douglas fir he said: ‘‘Quarter sawed fir 
would be a great deal better. Cypress is another wood 
which by quarter sawing might prove useful.’’ It also 
developed that both birch and spruce is being used with 
excellent success for backs of instruments. Another point 
that was brought out was that a great deal of yellow 
willow is being used as a substitute for basswood and 
yellow poplar. In fact, piano manufacturers have been 
buying it as yellow poplar, and generally have been un- 
aware that it was not yellow poplar. It has given good 
satisfaction and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be sold under its own name. Regarding yel- 
low willow and yellow poplar Dr. Laufer said: ‘‘The 
difference is just botanical. The grain and color of 
the two woods are so closely alike that the layman can 
not tell the two apart.’’ Chestnut and poplar have both 
been used to a large extent for corewood, and with the 
diminishing supplies, dealers and manufacturers mani- 
fested much interest in the use of woods that would 
prove suitable as substitutes. It was suggested that pine 
could be used as a substitute in some cases, and if not 
satisfactory, hardwoods of a similar character to those 
now used could easily be obtained with a little study 
and research, 

One interesting fact brought out was that piano man- 
ufacturers generally store their lumber from two to five 
years before using, and that the longer it is stored the 
better results obtained are. This causes the tying up of 
considerable funds, and if some manner of dry kilning 
could be devised that would not injure the resonant 
qualities of the wood, the dealers would be greatly 
helped. Regarding ordinary dry kilning, Dr. Laufer 
said: 

Whenever you put a board in a dry kiln and turn on a 
roasting temperature, you have ruined the wood tontally, be- 
cause you have developed inside the cells of the component 
fiber an internal stress, the same as exists in an iron plate or 
any manufactured ene that is submitted to a wrong heat 
treatment. Wood is not living matter, but you have internal 
moisture—water with a mineral content. his mineral con- 
tent will be variable. It will consist of salts, lime in con- 
nection with phosphorus, sulphur and nitrogen—all salts 
that are extremely soluble. In placing the wood in a dry 
kiln you dry the outer part of the cells. You rapidly heat 
the lumen or the inside of the cell causing the cell walls to be 
fractured and disintegrated, It matters not if a certain pro- 
portion of the cells contain either air or water when heated 
artificially. This tears every fiber of the wood apart, due to 
the internal stress you develop and ruins it for tonal pur- 
poses. 

The necessity of finding a substitute for hard maple 
was brought up a number of times, and one of the 
plans to insure a supply considered was that of advo- 
cating the reforesting of northern Michigan waste lands 
with hard maple. It was pointed out that the manufac- 
turers of lumber who are able to find an acceptable sub- 
stitute for maple for wrest planks will find an eager 
demand. Even should the reforestation be undertaken 
on a considerable scale, it would take fifty years to pro- 
duce trees of sufficient size to produce good wood. 

In concluding, those present expressed a desire to 
learn whether it is possible to devise a dry kiln that will 
dry lumber for piano manufacture, and for new woods 
that may be substituted for some that are growing scarce 
or are being used in supplying the needs of instrument 
making. The efforts of all concerned are directed to 
securing material that will make better instruments and 
not to securing wood that sells for a low price. It is 
quality that is wanted. An experiment demonstrated 
that pianos can be manufactured out of the highest 
grades of the suitable woods at as small a cost as where 
lower grades are used because of the elimination of 
waste and trouble from imperfect instruments. This 
seems to be a market for lumber well worth careful 
investigation and study. If the piano manufacturers 
are able to increase the sale of their instruments by 
using better prepared woods the manufacturers of these 
woods will find it of advantage to codperate in the prep- 
aration of the woods for piano manufacture. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


ToLEDo, Onto, April 7.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s Club isn’t very old, 
compared with some other highly respected lumber clubs in the country, 
but if it is a child in years it isn’t in stature. Judging from the size of the 
gathering at the Boody House last night, about every lumberman in and 
about Toledo must belong to it. The room was packed like a first ward 
caucus in the old days. Some fellows had come in from the surrounding 
towns, and a mighty pleasant time was had—up to the time the speeches 

egan. 

. i G. Kuehnle presided. It was a great day for John. At noon he wielded 
the gavel over the Toledo Rotary Club, it being lumbermen’s day, and John 
being a lumberman member of that justly celebrated organization. At 
night John presided again. In fact, he got the presiding habit so much 
that this morning when he came down to breakfast he arose and said, ‘‘ We 
have with us tonight,’’ before he was able to eat a morsel. 

A few years ago John was as retiring as a man who owes for a house bill. 
But lately he has blossomed out as a regular orator. He may be all upset 
inside, but his face never shows it; and nobody ever has to yell ‘‘louder’’ 
when Kuehnle has the floor. There are a lot of good speakers in the lumber 
trade, but their principal failing is talking too confidently. They get up 
and act as if they were saying something that’ they didn’t want anybody 
but Will Ryan to hear. That is not one of John’s troubles. Everybody 
knows what he says, and what he means; in which latter respect he is 
an improvement over some. 

There is no need to go into the harrowing details of the dinner. Suffice it 
to say that a fine spirit prevails in the Toledo lumber trade. The best 
way to meet competition is downtown at dinner. The Toledo lumbermen 
have found that out, and the lumber business in Toledo is one grand, sweet 
song—that is, more or less. 

Another pleasant factor was the presence of a number of traveling sales- 
men who happened to be in town. Our lumber clubs ought to keep the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN well advised of their meetings, be they small or 
large, simple or elaborate; and the salesmen ought to watch for announce- 
ment of these events and make it a point to be there. It will afford enjoy- 
ment, cement acquaintance, and make for the general good of the trade. 





Dayton, Onto, April 14.—Down East they say that the middle West 
doesn’t know there is a war on, and we haven’t yet caught the thrill of the 
thing. Yet today here in Dayton we saw the most significant sample of 
patriotism that we have encountered in all our recent wanderings. 

8. 8. King, of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., one of the best 
lumbermen in these parts, and Mrs. King, and some more, took us up to 
the Patterson School, named in honor of Dayton’s chief citizen. Then 
Miss Clark, the able principal, marched the hundreds of pupils beneath the 
flag, which they saluted like little soldiers, to a great hall, where for half 
an hour the children sang patriotic songs, drilled and recited. There were 
children there of every nationality—no, of but one nationality, American, 
but whose parents were born in many different lands across the seas. In 
their breasts is being instilled a fundamental patriotism that means much 
to the America of the future. 

And it is no new thing, or afterthought. For twelve years these won- 
derful exercises have been held; and we venture the statement that the 
Patterson School is turning out more good Americans than any other school 
in the country, thanks to Miss Clark and that something that has made 
Dayton famous for its public spirit. 

Last night the Burroughs Nature Study Club had a big dinner to cele- 
brate its second birthday, and the birthday anniversary of the American 
patriarch of the forest in whose honor it is named. Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk came over from St. Louis, Mo., and spoke, and there were other 
addresses. 

One of them was by C. F. Kettering, ‘‘the wizard of Dayton,’’ vice 
president of the ‘‘Delco’’ and a former National Cash Register man. Mr. 
Kettering designed the motor on the best types of National cash registers. 
Just now he is working on an aeroplane motor that will increase the effi- 
ciency of the fliers 50 percent. Leaning over the table he imparted this 
bit of wisdom for the benefit of the fellow who gives up after one failure, 
and we are glad to pass it along for that kind of a fellow: 

‘*T am always disappointed,’’ said the inventor, ‘‘when a thing works the 
first time. If it works, we may be just inside of the circle of possibility. 
But if it doesn’t work, and then we make it work, we know in what diree- 
tion we are working, and in what direction we must work to achieve success. 
Then we can go ahead and perfect it as nearly as it is humanly possible.’? 

In other words, failure is the first step toward success. 





CINCINNATI, Ount0, April 15.—The first man we met when we landed here 
last night was F. R. Gadd, the assistant to the president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. We wish to report that 
we found him smiling and happy, and up to his knees in the job of making 
that organization a power for progress and profit for its members. In Chi- 
cago Mr. Gadd was one of our leading citizens; and we predict that in 
Cincinnati he will soon be as well known as August Hermann, Charles P. 
Taft and Fleischmann’s yeast. 

Cincinnati is generally called a German community, but don’t ever get 
the idea that there is anything the matter with where it stands at the 
present writing. Last night we attended the concert of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Emery auditorium. After we had listened carefully to a 
Brahms symphony and some other things we couldn’t understand, the orches- 
tra rose and played the good, old ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’? that we could. 
The audience did more than stand: it applauded, it sang, it yelled. They can 
say what they like in the Hast: we are waking up. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS 
Association membership is competition insurance. 
The best way to meet competition is to meet our competitors. 
‘ poh the greatest costs of doing business is the man who doesn’t 
now his, 


Let your competitor have some of the business that pays a profit and 
all of it that doesn’t. 





BEYOND. 
Have you ever walked to the edge of the world, have you ever fathomed the sky 
And said, ‘‘I can see to the uttermost rim, the end of the universe, I??? 


Or may —_ be stars that you never have seen, and skies that your eyes never 
soun¢ 


And may there be ether beyond the blue wall that curtains the planet around? 


— S stood at the edge of the grave, have stood by the form of a 
riend, 


And =, has come to the ending of things, has come to the uttermost 
en 
Or may there be lands that you never have seen, and planets of gianter girth? 


And ox a be life that is longer than this you live on your babe of an 
ea 





ADRIFT 
Sometimes afar a-sea you find 
The sport of wind, the sport of wind, 
A broken branch from lands that 
were 
Before you went a wanderer. 


And to the mariner it brings 

A memory of lan’ard things; 

A cedar sighing by the door, 

A harbor worth the steering for. 


Oh, we who drift so very far 

From grass and tree and rose and 
star, 

Wan exiles of the empty seas 

Of city pavements such as these— 


If we but smile, but play the friend, 
Some mariner may homeward send 
To blazing fire and singing urn, 
Altho we nevermore return. 





HOPE 

Sometime, sometime, we shall go, 

Sometime, tho I know not when, 
Up the road we used to know, 

Up youth’s golden road again— 

We shall find it, friends, and then 
All the worry, all the woe, 

All the weary world of men 
In the valley down below 

They shall be beyond our ken— 
Sometime, sometime, we shall go. 


Youthtime’s road runs up a hill 
To a different atmosphere 
Where the air is sweetly chill, 
Where the sky is sweetly clear. 
Clouds that may assemble here 
Never find it, never will— 
Only morning chanticleer, 
Only evening whip-poor-will. 
We shall find it, never fear; 
Youthtime’s road runs up a hill. 


In our youth we knew it well, 
Every tree and every leaf, 
Long before a shadow fell, 
The acquaintanceship of grief. 
Sorrow cannot hold in fief 
Evermore—’tis but a spell, 
It is but a shadow brief, 
Passing like a tolling bell 
Heard upon a distant reef. 
In our youth we knew it well— 


We shall find that lovely lane. 
Surely somewhere still it lies 
Like a rainbow after rain, 
-ainting all the sombre skies. 
Sometime we shall open eyes 
On some morning without pain— 
God will give us that surprise, 
Will not let us hope in vain, 
Hope that even death defies— 
We shall find that lovely lane. 


Sometime we shall follow it 

Up the hill to realms of blue; 
On the mountaintop will sit 

Waiting us the youth we knew. 

Then we shall be done with rue, 
Tdle sneer and wanton wit. 

Dawn will be a thing of dew, 
All its golden candles lit. 

We shall find the pathway true, 
Sometime we shall follow it. 


Do not roses bloom once more? 
Leaves have their awakening? 
All the verdure that they wore 
Come returning with the spring, 
Like returning birds to sing. 
All things bloom that bloomed be- 
fore— 
There is youth in everything. 
Ships that voyage find the shore. 
To our hope of youth we cling; 
Do not roses bloom once more? 





THE “MIRACLE 

[Suggested by William Chalmers Covert] 
There is no more a miracle, 

No raising from the dead? 
Behold the jonquil in the dell 

Is lifting up its head. 
Courageous young anemones 

Are bursting into bloom; 
The grass, the dandelion, these 

Are rising from the tomb. 


And are there miracles no more? 
Nay, God is in his sky! 

The blossoms open as before— 
They were not born to die. 

If for a miracle you search 
The tote-road let us take: 

The buds are greening on the birch, 
The lilies on the lake. 


No miracle? The holy hour 
Of resurrection nears, 

And God still reigns in all his pow’r 
Of all His holy years. 

Come out across the world of old 
And hear the robins sing; 

Come walk the woodland and behold 

The miracle of Spring! 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us, 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Don’t Guess 


at thickness and jeopardize 
your reputation as an in- 


spector—use a 
LUMBER 


DAV : $ CALIPER 


Manufactured by a National In- 
spector forthe Progressive Lum- 
ber Inspector and those who 
esire to ascertain the E ‘i 
thickness of lumber in a quick, 
CONVENIENT and up to date 
way. @ 
GUARANTEED to give 
satisfaction or your money 


REFUNDED-—terms cash. 


$1.25 


% doz. $6.00 
1doz. $11.00 


O. C. DAVIS, paraee. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 

















Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtanis 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
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THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specificati and lumKer carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Timber Dock at one of our mills. 
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Yard will find 


our facilities 
offer unusual 
advantages 
in the 
shipping of 


V. G. 


Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items of 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Products. 
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Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


822 Tacume Bldg, TACOMA, WASH. 














LU BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “"Wasn. 














We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 











E. T. Chapin Co., 
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f ’ Factory Buyers can now order their Redwood 

lumber in any quantity from our Chicago ware- 
house. Why not send a trial order today? Buy 
it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D, MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 











TO BUILD UP NEW INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


OraNGE, Tex., April 16.—It is announced today that 
the logging camps of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
will be removed within two or three months from the 
present location at Fields, La., to the northern terminus 
of the Gulf, Sabine & Red River Railway, 59 miles north 
of Niblett’s Bluff and 28 miles beyond the previous ter- 
minus of the line. 

The new town that is now being located at the terminal 
is to be called Fal—the name being composed from the 
initial letters of Mrs. Frances A. Lutcher, wife of the 
founder of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 

In addition to the logging camp, the railroad shops will 
be located at Fal. The road now has shops at Fields that 
are conceded as among the best in Louisiana, in propor- 
tion to the length o1 the road but the new shops will be 
more extensive, considerable new motive power and other 
equipment ‘having recently been purchased by the rail- 
road. 

An engineer and architect are now at the site of the 
new town; clearing is in progress; streets are being laid 
off and buildings designed. There will be more than two 
hundred dwellings erected at once, in addition to a large 
commissary building, hotel and the shop structures. The 
new domicile of the company’s camps is being constructed 
in entire conformity with suggestions of the Louisiana 
State health board and under immediate supervision of 
that body and will be along the latest and most approved 
sanitary lines. 


PAY REMAINDER DUE ON FINES 


JEFFERSQN City, Mo., April 17.—The last chapter in 
the ouster and fines decreed against several large Mis- 
souri lumber concerns in 1913 by the Missouri supreme 
court was written April 12 when the remaining sums due 
on the penalties were paid. The companies were de- 
clared guilty of violating the State antitrust law by 
keeping prices up altho it was shown that lumber prices 
were low and that there was a wide range of prices thru- 
out the period covered by the complaints. 

Originally twenty companies were involved and were 
fined a total of $462,000. The fines just paid were the 
result of compromises made with the companies by an 
assistant attorney general. The amounts originally im- 
posed and the sums paid were: Colonial Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., fined $10,000, paid $2,500; Bradley Lumber Co., 
fined $50,000, paid $25,000; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
fined $50,000, paid $29,000; Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co. was fined $5,000, paid $3,000, 

Three of the companies are no longer in business in the 
State, altho they were here when the fines against them 
were imposed. They are the Dixie Lumber Co., the Alf 
Bennett Lumber Co, and Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

The action of the assistant attorney general in ad- 
justing these fines was approved by the court. 








NEW SOUTHERN LUMBER CONCERN INCORPORATED 


Memputs, TENN., April 18.—Application for a charter 
was filed this afternoon by the Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co. The capital stock is $300,000, all paid in, 
and the incorporators are William Pritchard, C. L. 
Wheeler, Charles G, Kadel, J. M. Clements and M. 8. 
McGehee. 

The company has recently acquired 15,000 acres of 
hardwood timberland near Wisner, La., and 12,000 acres 
near Bruin Lake, La., and will begin immediately the 
erection of a band mill at the former point with a 
capacity of 75,000 feet a day. The machinery has 
already been bought and will be shipped to Wisner 
within the next four or five days. As soon as the mill 
at Wisner has been completed and placed in operation 
the company will proceed with the erection of a second 
plant at Lake Bruin with similar capacity, 75,000 feet 
a day. A veneer plant will be installed at one point 
or the other, the location having not yet been decided 
upon. Both mills will be equipped with band saws, with 
resaws and with dry kilns. About twenty miles of stand- 
ard railroad track will be constructed for the development 
of the timber on these properties. 

Organization will be perfected by the election of 
officers as soon as the charter has been received. 

All of the inecorporators are well known to the hard- 
wood trade. Messrs. Prtichard and Wheeler have been 
operating a big mill at Madison, Ark., for some years 
under the firm name of J. W. Wheeler & Co., while Mr. 
Kadel has been the principal owner of the Riel-Kadel 
Lumber Co. during the last year or more. He has sold 
his interest in that company, however. Details regard- 
ing this will be announced later, tho it may be stated 
now that the company will continue to operate. 





SHIPYARD ACTIVITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco, Cau., April 14.—Ship building is tak- 
ing another boom owing to the growing demand for vessels 
for both Government and merchant service. The program 
for the construction-of more than 500 wooden steamers and 
motor vessels for use as blockade runners bids fair to be 
started soon and all of the wooden ship building plants in 
California and thruout the Coast are in readiness to start 
work on the new craft when the word is given. Mayor 
James Rolph, jr., has announced that he will at once con- 
struct an addition to the shipyard he recently purchased 
at Kureka and lay down several vessels there, with the 
least possible delay. 

Theodore Brent, vice chairman of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, who returned to this city last night after a 
tour of the Northwest, is quoted in a local interview as 
stating that one of the recommendations he will make re- 
garding the Government’s wooden ship program will be 
that no contracts ought to be let on the Pacific coast for 
the construction of a large number of wooden ships until 
a standard type of ship, conforming to rules and regula- 


tions, has been adopted. After having inspected the ship- 
yards at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, Olym- 
pia and Coos Bay, Mr. Brent stated that he did not feel 
at liberty to announce any details of any other recom- 
mendations which may be made by him on his return to 
Washington, in view of the fact that General Goethals has 
assumed complete charge of the emergency shipbuilding 
program and that he wishes to communicate with him 
before making anything public. 





SELLS MILLIONS OF FEET OF WALL BOARD 


In the April 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in an article describing the activities of the Upson Co., 
of Lockport, N. Y., manufacturer of wall board, the 
statement was made that ‘2,000,000 square feet have 
been sold without a single complaint.’’ As a matter 
of fact a great many million square feet of wall board 
have been sold by this company and 2,000,000 square 
feet is only a small proportion of its annual output. 
The statement should have been that complaints 
have averaged less than one complaint to 2,000,000 
square feet of wall board sold. This shows the quality 
of Upson products and success with which the Upson 
Co. is meeting in the sale of its products. 





A LESSON IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


Is the dealer ever repaid for the time spent develop- 
ing his community? Yes, he is amply repaid for all 
energies expended for the good of his town or com- 
munity. By doing this community work he learns his 
customers better and learns to call their children by 
their names. He also learns the number of hogs, cows, 
chickens, silos ete., in his community and is therefore 
better able to suggest to any particular farmer some- 
thing that he needs—in fact, should have. 

I have prepared several questions which I will not 
answer, but will let you answer them yourselves, and 
you will be the judge as to whether or not you are in 
a position to profit by your knowledge of your com- 
munity: 

What is your trade territory? 

How far do you draw trade? 

Have you ever measured it? 

What is its population? 

How many families in it? 

How many farmers? 

How many customers have you? 

How many people can you count on as steady cus- 
tomers? 

What portion of your sales is to farmers? 

How does this compare with the total farm popula- 
tion tributary to your town? 

Do you consider the farmer a good customer? 

What is the average purchases of lumber per family? 

tow many have two or more cows? 

Can you name the farmers with five or more hogs and 
with a good flock of chickens? 

Have you estimated your territory’s needs for 1917? 

Will the per capita needs of lumber be greater in 
1917 than those of 1916? 

Has the per capita ability to buy increased or de- 
creased? 

How many lumber yards in this territory? 

Have you ever surveyed your territory as above? 

Do you think your knowledge of your trade territory 
entitles you to have much of its trade? 

The grocer, druggist, dry goods, hardware and lum- 
berman are all departments of merchandise in the dif- 
ferent trade territories that they serve. They that 
serve best will surely profit most from the trade they 
draw in their community or trade territory. The de- 
mand for economies, the demand for efficiency, the 
demand for a maximum return for a dollar, are develop- 
ing competition between overlapping territories, and 
in this competition that is developing the individual 
communities are demanding the maximum efficiency as 
a buyer for their communities’ needs. How, then, 
can you expect to keep abreast unless you exchange 
ideas and work for the betterment of your community 
with your fellow business associates? 

The world is either better or worse each day as the 
result of your work and influence. If the world is 
benefited by the services you render, you are bound to 
be. There is no power that can rob you of the good 
which comes from the good you do, likewise none that 
can protect you from the harm which comes from the 
harm you do. The world, your world, is not measured 
by the reach of your arm, nor the horizon of your vision, 
but by the never-ceasing influence of your thoughts 
and acts. These are always making ripples on the 
surface of time and those ripples are eternally spread- 
ing beyond your most distant expectations. 


OPAL LLL LLL 


INCREASE ON BOX SHOOKS DENIED 
Spokane, Wasu., April 14.—The freight rate on box 
shooks from Spokane to Yakima will remain 12 cents a hun- 
dred pounds instead of 15 cents, desired by the Northern 
Pacific and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation com- 
panies, according to a decision rendered here this week by the 
State Public Service Commission. 


ee 


BULLETIN No. 437 of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is a study of flat-headed borers affecting forest 
trees in the United States, and is illustrated with plates 
showing a number of such borers in life size. The in- 
jury from borers may be entirely in the bark or entirely 
in the wood, or, as is usually the case, in both the bark 
and the wood. Some of these borers attack only the 
hardwood, some only the coniferous, while some species 
work in both kinds. These borers work in live and 
growing trees. One particular species that affects the 
chestnut is known to feed also upon the spores of the 
chestnut blight fungus. 
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New ORLEANS, La., April 16.—Prospective heavy de- 
mand for yellow pine ship building material and for yel- 
low pine lumber to be put to other emergency uses— 
notably the construction of training and concentration 
camps—has led the Government officials to suggest the 
organization of a committee to represent the manufae- 
turers in dealing with the Government. Secretary Rhodes, 
of the Southern Pine Association, last week received a 
telegraphic inquiry regarding the possibility of organ- 
izing such a committee, from an agent of the Federal 
Shipping Board. He summoned a mecting of the asso- 
ciation subscribers attending the cut-over land Confer- 
ence and,laid the matter before them, at the same time 
wiring inquiries to other subscribers. Practically all of 
the manufacturers reached by this informal canvass sig- 
nified a willingness to accommodate the Government by 
naming a representative committee to handle this busi- 
ness. Mr. Rhodes will leave Tuesday for Kansas City, 
where he will take the matter up with President C. 8. 
Keith, of the association. 

The committee proposed as it is outlined in the tele- 
graphic inquiry, would be empowered, in its dealings with 
the Government representatives, to bind the manufactur- 
ers it represented on matters of quantity, delivery, speci- 
fications and maximum price. This would apply primar- 
ily, it is understood, to purchases for ship building and 
barracks purposes. Such an arrangement would save, 
time and protect the Government against unreasonable 
price advances, it is represented. The committee pro- 
posed would be kept in close touch with the committee on 
national defense. 

According to local reports, plans for the organization 
of a ship building company with a capitalization in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 are practically complete, tho the de- 
tails and the names of the organizers have not been made 
public. It is understood that New Orleans financiers, 
as well as others in the territory outside are interested in 
the project, and that the construction of at least twenty 
ships, to be laid down in Gulf coast shipyards, is con- 
templated. If the project materializes, it is probable 
that several new yards will be established. The pro- 
posed ships are to be of wooden construction, and of ton- 


SUGGEST COMMITTEE ON SHIP BUILDING MATERIAL 


nage ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 tons. They are to be 
added to the American merchant marine and the pro- 
posed company will codperate closely with the Federal 
Shipping Board. 


Another ship building enterprise is said to be under 
consideration at Berwick, La., in the Morgan city dis- 
trict and on the Atchafalaya River. A Mr. Bickford, 
from Chicago, is said to be promoting this enterprise and 
according to a dispatch from Morgan City last Saturday, 
a site has been obtained and other, preliminaries to the 
beginning of construction work are in hand. Morgan 
City and Berwick already have several small shipyards, 
engaged in building light-draft vessels for coastwise and 
inland waterway service, but the channel depth from the 
Atchafalaya into the Gulf, being only fourteen feet, has 
interfered with the construction of ocean-going vessels of 
deeper draft. 

Advices from Washington state that members of the 
shipping board favor the deepening of the ‘‘middle 
ground’’ in Lake Pontchartrain to permit passage of 
4,000-ton ships into the Gulf. The Slidell Shipbuilding 
Co. has contracted to build several 2,000-ton ocean-going 
steamers, and one of these has been successfully towed 
over the middle ground to Gulfport, where it will receive 
the finishing touches. With a little dredging the middle 
ground channel could be deepened to permit the construc- 
tion at Slidell of larger ships. Provision for the dredg- 
ing was made in the rivers and harbors bill, but Fritz 
Salmen and E. F. Hailey, of Slidell, visited Washington 
to interest the shipping board in the matter as an emer- 
gency measure. The Washington telegram indicates that 
their mission will be successful. 

Cypress, tho the wood figures rather importantly in 
wood ship construction, has not figured conspicuously in 
the current ship building news. Inquiry develops the fact 
that the cypress manufacturers have several hundred mil- 
lion feet of stock on sticks, seasoned and readily avail- 
able for ship construction purposes. The wood is used 
to considerable extent in ship framing construction and in 
other uses to which it is said to be particularly well 
adapted. 





BULLETINS BOOSTING SOUTHERN PINE ARE ISSUED 


New OrukEans, LaA., April 16.—The Southern Pine 
Association has just issued four bulletins and several 
folders describing the merits of southern pine and the 
uses to which it may be put. 

A bulletin that is especially pertinent is that entitled 
‘How to Choose and How to Use a Silo.’’ In order to 
conserve the supply of grain farmers are expected to 
erect a number of silos this summer, so that this booklet 
should be of much help to all interested. It not only 
advocates the use of yellow pine for silos but gives the 
capacity of different sizes of silos, the kind of crops 
that make the best silage, how these crops should be 
stored and many other interesting and instructive facts. 
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ored panels showing the different effects that may be 
obtained by the use of different stains. 

Another bulletin for distribution among the farmers 
is that describing implement sheds. Several plans are 
given and the floor space and the height required to 
house common farm implements are included. 

One folder is devoted to describing stormy day jobs 
that any one can do and that will be of use both in the 
country and in the city. For example, one folder tells 
among other things how to make a flour bin and a fold- 
ing table. Another one is for farmers and deseribes how 
certain articles needed on almost any farm can easily 
be made. Both of these folders are prepared so that the 

name of a retail dealer can 
a be printed upon them and 
distributed by him to his 
customers. The third folder 
shows graphically how the 
prices of cement, brick, steel 
and lumber have fluctuated 
since 1912. An illustration 
of this graphic comparison 
appears with this article. 
The prices upon which this 
comparison is based were 
obtained as follows: lumber, 
price per thousand feet on 
fourteen grades of southern 
yellow pine on a 23 cent 
freight rate; steel, eight ar- 
ticles were selected and the 
price per hundred pounds at 
Pittsburgh was used; ce- 
ment, the price used was 
that per barrel of Portland 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 
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PRICE VARIATIONS IN BUILDING MATERIALS FOR FIVE YEARS 


The bulletin is plentifully illustrated, one of the illus- 
trations being that of a silo built on an Indiana farm 
twenty-three years ago that is still giving good service. 

Another booklet is entitled ‘‘A Hundred Hand Helps 
for the Farmer, His Farm and His Home.’’ This book- 
let is intended for distribution among the farmers and 
a great many ways in which wood may be vsed to help 
the farmer are shown. Each device is described briefly 
and illustrations from drawings are given that show 
just how the devices should be put together. It is de- 
signed as a sort of reference book for the farmer ¢o 
that when he wants to make an improvement or to know 
how to build a hog pen, a wood box, an iccless refrig- 
erator, a root cutter or numberless other articles, all 
that he will have to do is to turn to this bulletin. 

The bulletin entitled ‘Directions for Finishing South- 
ern Yellow Pine’’ ig intended for a wider circulation 
than among the farmers and describes adequately and 
clearly the beauties and good points of southern yellow 
Pine as both interior and exterior finish. This booklet is 
plentifully illustrated with both exterior and interior 
views that are both charming and easy of attainment 
Where this wood is employed. Considerable space is 
devoted to telling how the different finishes may be 
attained and a number of illustrations show just how 
panels, flooring, ceiling and siding look when finished 
properly. In the back of the book are a number of col- 





~/ ber has advanced .6 percent 
in price since 1912 as com- 
pared to an advance of 32.6 
percent on cement, 17.3 percent on brick and 63.5 per- 
cent on steel, 





COMPLETE REORGANIZATION OF COMPANY EFFECTED 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 14.—There was a complete 
reorganization of the Calhoun Timber Co., of Port St. Joe, 
Fla., here today when the principal stockholders met in 
the office of Chief Counsel I. A. Zacharias and elected the 
following officers: 

President--Cleve W. Van Dyke, of Miami, Ariz. 

Vice president—-I, A. Zacharias, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Secretary—-Hoval A. Smith, of Bisbee, Ariz. 

Treasurer—Robert C, Lubiens, of St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


Board of directors—Cleve W. Van Dyke, Hoval A. Smith, 
Robert C. Lubiens, A. C. Goodridge, I. A. Zacharias. 


The Calhoun Timber Co. is one of the largest and most 
important sawmill operations in the Southeast, the plant 
being located at the strategic point of Port St. Joe, on 
deep water and the railroad. A modern sawmill has been 
built to mill the timber, which is estimated to run more 
than 400,000,000 feet. This operation has been described 
in a former issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The operating head of the institution is Mr. Goodridge, 
a lumberman of note who recently came to Florida from 
New York to assume the actual operation of the plant. 
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Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for ° 
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Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast, 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles. 
Cedar Bevel Siding. " 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
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Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense outpat insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a °moone: Representative. 
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General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shiagles, 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries, 
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A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank. Stock 


§ MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles J 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
‘Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:—Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 

















The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intrceji7e <x 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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J.A.LEWIS BRAND 
XKKXKK 
PREMIUM CLEAR 


250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





When you are needing 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


don’t forget the 
J. A. LEWIS BRANDS. 


How about your future requirements? Write 
or wire us or our nearest Representative: 


R. S. Coryell, Care Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill.’ 
Leidigh&HavensLbr. Co. R.A.LongBld., KansasCity, Mo. 
Harry I. WorthCo., Security Bank Bldg., CedarRapids, la. 
Swan Lbr. & Coal Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, la. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-GreelyBldg,, Sioux Falls,S.D. 
Fred. S. Robertson, Centralia, Ill. 


The Coats Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


Silo Staves 


“Premium” Brand Shingles 
High Class Coast Lumber of all kinds. 


General Office 


aon WASH. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
Telephone, Randolph 182 

















Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 4 4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door business is still in a general condition 
of expectancy, many concerns awaiting the developments of 
the war with Germany before definitely deciding on a course 
of action for the future. But in spite of the uncertainty, 
the demands of builders have served to keep things humming. 
Chicago trade is fairly active and business is expected to 
take a decided spurt the moment warmer weather arrives. 
Country trade is opening well for Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories and jobbers. The slight slump in the sash and 
door trade in Kansas City, Mo., appears to have gone perma- 
nently, trade during the last week having been up to nor- 
mal. Building activities in and around Cincinnati have 
greatly stimulated business. Buffalo (N. Y.) door plants 
have been operating more briskly in the last fortnight, altho 
the backward weather and the labor situation have served 
to retard progress. Much optimism prevails among Balti- 
more (Md.) sash, door and blind men over the great local 
improvements that are beginning to be manifested. Fir door 
and general millwork factories about Tacoma, Wash., report 
continued good business, and prices there are firm. San 
Francisco sash and millwork plants have been operating on 
the same conservative scale as in the last week or ten days. 
The labor situation has been practically solved by window 
glass manufacturers, with the granting of a general 10 per- 
cent wage increase to the workers. 


Comparatively slight changes have marked the sash and 
door field in Chicago since last week. The arrival of warm 
weather will no doubt serve to put an edge on the demand. 
At present the various sash and door companies are not 
so well stocked with orders as should be the case. The car 
shortage has of course restricted outside shipments. Coun- 
try inquiries have been increasing steadily, and Chicago sash 
and door men are confidently counting on good developments 
in the near future. 


Country trade is opening up well for Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories and jobbers, but city business lacks the activ- 
ity that characterized last season’s demands. High prices 
of material and the uncertainties over the war seem to have 
made builders cautious. The smaller places, however, are 
profiting thru the prosperity of the farmers and country 
retailers report a good outlook for sash, doors and finish. 
Prices have been necessarily advanced owing to the higher 
lumber and glass values, but are hardly what they should 
be to make up for the rise in the cost of materials. 


The slight slump in the sash and door trade at Kansas 
City noted when the declaration of war was first made 
apparently has disappeared and trade during the last week 
has been normal. Builders are going ahead now with their 
plans and both orders and estimating do not show discourag- 
ing effects in the least. Prices are firmly maintained and 
the tendency is toward higher levels, altho the present basis 
is satisfactory to the manufacturers. The city business is 
better than it has been at this time for some years and the 
country trade holds up very well, despite the fact that it is 
near the season when farmers give up building projects to 
devote their time to crops. Several items are very hard to 
get because of the car shortage. The dearth of fir doors is 
especially marked. 

St. Louis mills are affected very much in the same way 
as the general lumber trade. Everybody seems to be wait- 
ing to see what is going to happen, and this has brought 
the planing mills almost to a standstill. There still remains 
plenty of figuring for the Planing Mill Listing Bureau to 
do on estimates, but few contracts are actually let. The 
situation in the sash and door field is much better, there 


seeming to be no lack of orders. The whole thing is a 
question of delivery. 

Building activities in and around Cincinnati have been 
resumed after a brief lull due to the heavy storms. Archi- 
tects and builders report excellent prospects for the spring 
and summer, and all the mills of the district are booked 
almost up to capacity for the season. With the lumber 
market strengthening there is no immediate prospect of 
lower prices for any kind of millwork, and builders seem 
fully agreed to this. Enlistments have to some extent affected 
the labor supply at the mills and this has obliged some of the 
mills to put their remaining forces on extra time. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories have experienced im- 
proved business within the last two or three weeks, but the 
backward weather and the uncertainty of the labor situation 
have acted as deterrents to business to some extent. Not as 
many wooden structures are being built as at this time a 
year ago, but much repair work and small construction, 
particularly garages, provide a fair market for lumber and 
millwork, 

Baltimore sash, door and blind men are optimistic over 
indications of improvement that have been manifested. The 
freight conditions are appreciably better than they were 
and receipts of stocks are more expeditious. More construc- 
tion work is under way and the requirements have assumed 
proportions that serve to keep the factories going. The 
one drawback is that some of the sash and door men have 
not followed costs closely enough and so there is a tendency 
to make prices too low. If those who quote such prices 
were hit alone there would be perhaps slight regret, but un- 
fortunately such miscalculations or estimates affect the 
entire trade, causing unsettlement. 

Kir door and general millwork factories about Tacoma, 
Wash., report a continued good volume of business but no 
larger supply of cars a week. Prices are stiff. Manufac- 
turers are all far behind with large quantities of orders 
stored in the sheds awaiting cars. Most of the factories 
have business booked for as much as sixty days ahead. 
There is a good demand for columns and prices are very 
firm. 

There is no particular improvement at San Francisco 
sash and millwork plants. The door factories around the 
bay are operating at about the usual rate of production. 
The door departments of the large pine sawmills in the 
mountains are in steady operation and the reopening of sev- 
eral of the mills for the season means much needed increase 
in the supply of raw material. Shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash to the Kast will be increased, as 
the railroad situation has been improved by the raising of 
embargoes on some of the lines. 

Window glass manufacturers have definitely agreed to 
allow a 10 percent wage increase to hold during the remain- 
ing period of the fire. ‘This increase was put into effect 
April 7, the 1916-1917 glass fire being scheduled to termi- 
nate in all the plants on May 25. Reports on factory condi- 
tions thruout the country are very encouraging and the 
manufacturers are expecting a general continuance of good 
business during the remaining period of the fire. Window and 
plate glass jobbers have been meeting with the usual trans- 
portation difficulties, small gain thru the raising of some 
embargoes in the middle West having eased the tight situa- 
tion only to a slight extent. The contractors say that the 
demand on the jobbers during the next two months will be 
remarkably large, and the fact of the matter is that the 
jobbers are not at present in position to meet this large de- 
mand comfortably. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








LONG FIR JOISTS“... — 
ano BIG TIMBERS “=~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


warps: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ‘waas CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - « « 
Forest Policy - <- « « « 
Forest Protection ---+ 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Feature sales of conspicuous properties in suburban and 
country districts reflect in a measure the growth the building 
and realty field would enjoy if. the uncertainty brought about 
by the war and the unprecedented costs of labor and struc- 
tural materials were not hampering transactions. While this 
combination is preventing the development of new building 
contracts, the general business of builders in the different 
parts of the country is in fairly good condition. Contractors 
and land investment companies in the Northwest are erecting 
bungalow-groups—each bungalow containing 4, 5, 6 or 7 
rooms and costing from $2,000 to $2,500—that are proving 
to be very popular. ‘These bungalow-groups differ from the 
usual residences in that each of the buildings that form a 
group is finished not as is its neighbor, but in an individual 
style. This individuality is made in consonance with that of 
the entire group scheme, so that the tastes of the public are 
variously catered to. 


So @arge is the proportion of residence building that is 
going on in the country districts along the Pacific coast, 
particularly in the southern part of California, that it is 
impossible to obtain figures on the materials that must 
necessarily be forwarded to the unsettled districts. “The 
building activity,’ declares a Los Angeles expert on the sub- 
ject, “does not appear on the official records, but it is going 
on, nevertheless, and in large volume.” Speaking of building 
conditions in the city itself, he says: “Since Jan. 1 more 
building permits have been issued than in any similar period 
in the city’s history. The figures of 1913—the heaviest build- 
ing year known here—have been left far behind. And the 
record of 1916 is being beaten so far this year by almost 
two to one.” <A large number of small sized farms and 
undeveloped lands that later will be made into farms are in 
demand. Buyers of such property are reported to be con- 
structing small temporary houses until such times as they 
can have large bungalows built. 

Building activities in the middle West have been brisk in 
the last several days. And it is interesting to observe that 
lumbermen in the larger cities are taking the initiative in 
encouraging what can justly be termed a phase of the “Buy 
a Home” campaign. The Toledo (Ohio) Lumbermen’s Trade 
Extension Bureau, for instance, in last Saturday’s Blade 
inserted an attractively bordered advertisement, with the 
following text: “Because wood construction readily lends 
itself to the art of the designer, your architect will be pleasea 
to have you agree with his suggestion and say, ‘You're right! 
Use wood.’ You will be able to carry out your plans in an 
artistic manner, and any later remodeling or enlarging can 
be easily made without impairing the beauty of the original 
structure.” The construction of farm buildings and farm 
improvements in the last fortnight calling for the compara- 
tively extensive use of lumber indicates the preparations that 
are being generally made for intensified agricultural work 
during the year. 

The immense road building boom in Texas has greatly 
increased requirements in the way of residence and general 





business edifices in the larger cities of the State, as well as 
farm structures needed in the country districts. No other 
State has gained as much in road improvements and new 
highways as has Texas in the last few years, and builders 
as well as contractors in the real estate and structure field 
have been profiting accordingly. A satisfactory number of 
permits, from the builder’s viewpoint, were issued in the last 
week in the larger cities of the State, these calling for con- 
siderable structural improvements and the erection of a large 
number of buildings for private and public use. In Dallas 
alone there were more than $75,700 worth of permits, a new 
10-story building for the Southland Insurance Co. being the 
feature of the building contracts closed last week for that 
city. The “more homes and better’ campaign that is now 
on foot in other States of the South, particularly in Arkansas, 
is stirring up much building activity in the farming and 
small town = sections. March building reports plainly 
show that some of the larger southern cities have made 
considerable gains. In Birmingham, Ala., 422 new buildings 
were contracted at a cost that will aggregate $235,783, the 
figures indicating that most of the permits called for the 
construction of the small and wooden buildings. New Orleans’ 
permits for the same period were 124, at a total cost of 
$284,471, and in Savannah, Ga., the permits for March were 
thirty-five, representing an expenditure of $101,475. 

The Pennsylvania building and loan societies negotiated 
263 loans in the last week, for a total of $713,200. ‘The 
building associations of the State have entered a strong 
general protest against the passage by the State legislature 
of house bill No. 1077, described as “an act regulating the 
auditing of the accounts and examining securities of building 
and loan associations, providing for filing of reports thereof, 
prescribing all duties of official qualified examiners etc. and 
providing penalties.” This bill, if enacted, will undoubtedly 
prove detrimental to the building association system, and a 
combination of building interests has been formed to combat 
the measure. 

A feature in last week’s construction developments in 
Greater New York was the contract for the erection of a 
$300,000 Tudor style apartment house. Last week’s permits 
were 173 in number, representing an outlay of $2,499,572, 
alterations costing $513,385. It is interesting to observe that 
most of the permits for new buildings were in Queens Bor- 
ough. This is another instance of how suburban develop- 
ments are manifesting continued activity. George J. Ryan, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Queens Borough, in 
the course of a recently published article in the New York 
Times, said: 

“The greatest need today is the eonstruction of all types 
of buildings to house the vast number of ‘new employees of 
the big industries that have recently located in this borough 
and also for the housing of the influx of population that 
has already started as a result of the operation of the rapid 
transit extensions from Manhattan and Brooklyn into Queens. 
The demand for homes is far in excess of the supply and in 
certain sections adjacent to the new rapid transit lines it is 
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almost impossible to obtain apartments, as they are rented 
as fast as built. ‘Tenements are fully rented before com- 
in 
a the New England States there are extensive de- 
mands for farm properties. Good roads, automobiles that 
have shortened the distances between the city and the suburb, 
the nationally stressed need of intensified agricultural develop- 
ments are said to be the causes responsible for this immense 





land and building boom. One Boston broker said that he had 
received more than 800 inquiries from prospective land pur- 
chasers. One of the notable features of the boom has been 
the large number of permits for private garages. Bvery 
building department in the metropolitan district reports per- 
mits that have been granted for many garages averaging from 
the one-car type to those large enough to house many motor 
cars, 
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AIR COOLED BURNERS ARE DEMONSTRATING 
THEIR WORTH 


Much interest is being manifested in the air cooled refuse 
burner being installed at many sawmill and woodworking 
plants by the Air Cooled Burner Co., of Chehalis, Wash., an 
illustration of which is shown herewith. Altho a rather new 
idea in refuse burners, it has been found by several years’ 
actual experience at some of the largest lumber manufacturing 
plants in the country that the air cooled burner made by the 
Chehalis concern is a pronounced success, costing less to 
install, with practically no maintenance expense, and having 
a minimum insurance rating, conditions that make for econ- 
omy in lumber manufacturing. 

The officers of the Air Cooled Burner Co. are practical 
millmen, having been engaged in lumber manufacturing on 
the Pacific coast for years. They are C, A. Doty, president ; 
W. BE. Crown, vice president; J. T. Stoddard, treasurer, and 
George J. Stevens, secretary. Messrs. Doty and Stoddard 
began making lumber in southwestern Washington twenty 
years ago. Mr. Stoddard is a millwright, builder and operator 
and he and Mr. Doty worked out the details of the air cooled 
process. Mr, Stevens became associated with Mr. Doty several 
years ago, taking charge of a plant in the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon, leaving it a year or so ago to look after the Air 
Cooled Burner Co. 

The superstructure of the air cooled burner consists of a 
framework of structural steel and iron pipe so designed as to 
provide the maximum of strength with a minimum of weight, 
and an outside covering of medium weight steel plates riveted 
together and securely attached to the framework, The lower 
part of the burner is conical in form and the upper part 
cylindrical. The foundation consists of a concrete wall or 
curb, 8 to 12 inches in thickness, about two feet in height 
above the level of the grates and extending entirely around 
the base of the burner. Extending upward from this wall 
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IlOW AN AIR COOLED BURNER LOOKS 


are pilasters, spaced about six feet apart, which act as rein- 
forcements for the wall, support the uprights of the super- 
structure and create a unifrom space for the admission of air 
between the wall and the outside shell of the superstructure. 
Grates are placed in the center of the burner floor, the area 
and arrangement being governed by the amount and character 
of the refuse to be consumed. ‘Tunnels are provided to supply 
air under the grates and to facilitate the removal of ashes. 

The air cooling is brought about by the conical shape of 
the lower part of the structure and the admission of air in 
uniform quantities at all points around the base, The burning 
refuse does not come in contact with the wall because of the 
size of the base and a uniform space for the circulation of 
air is maintained between the fire and the burner wall. ‘The 
heat generated by the fire causes the air in the burner to rise 
and pass out the top, being replaced by cold air drawn in 
thru the opening around the base, which in turn becomes 
heated and rises. The wall of the burner being conical, the 
air flows upward against the wall, creating a circulating air 
cushion between the fire and the wall. This continuous 
upward flow of air, automatically regulated by the intensity 
of the fire, prevents the burner wall from becoming over- 
heated, and, being independent of the air supply under the 
grates, it absorbs and carries away a great deal of the heat 
generated by the fire. Actual tests recently made of an air 
cooled burner fifty feet in diameter at the base, taking care 
of a mill cutting 100,000 feet daily, showed the highest 
temperature at any point on the burner shell to be 380 degrees 
Fahrenheit. As steel stands 1,000 degrees without weaken- 
ing, it can readily be seen that there can be no deteriorating 
effect on the burner from this cause. 

No heavy brick walls nor thick steel plates are required 
therefore much less material is used in construction and an 
ample factor of safety is maintained. ‘The superstructure 
being lighter than other styles of burners, no heavy or expen- 
sive foundation is required. Therefore it can be built and 
installed at a cost of from 75 to 85 percent of the cost of all 
brick burners, 50 to 60 percent of the cost of brick-lined steel 
jacket burners, and 25 to 35 percent of the cost of water 
jacket burners, the comparisons being made not with burners 
of the same diameters but with the sizes of each type that will 
consume the same amount of refuse as the air cooled burner, 
The base diameter of the air cooled burner is greater in pro- 
portion to the capacity than that of other types of burners. 
The cost of maintenance necessary in other types of burners, 





caused by the necessity of renewing fire brick linings, spark 
arrestor screens and grates that are destroyed by intense 
heat, are eliminated in the air cooled burner, because there 
are no fire brick linings and the spark arrestor screen does not 
become red hot and there is ample air circulation underneath 
the grates. Underwriters rate this style of burner as no 
exposure when placed fifty feet from mill buildings, the 
minimum rating given incinerators of any kind. 

The fact is the air cooled burner made by the Air Cooled 
Burner Co., of Chehalis, Wash., is not built on the principle 
of a stove or furnace to generate and conserve the greatest 
amount of heat from the fuel used, but is built as an inciner- 
ator to consume refuse and dissipate the heat generated by 
the burning material as quickly and effectually as possible. 

Among the concerns now using the air cooled burner are 
Chester Snow Logging Co., Littell, Wash.; Emery & Nelson, 
Napavine, Wash.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. ; 
Brown Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, Ore.; Onalaska Lumber 
Co., Onalaska, Wash. ; Quinault Lumber Co,., Raymond, Wash. ; 
Lindstrom & Handforth Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Wash.; Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore.; Dominion Shingle & Cedar Co., New West- 
minster, B. C.; C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Marshfield, Ore. ; 
North End Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Pagosa Lumber Co., 
Dulce, N. M.; Milwaukee Land Co., St. Joe, Ida.; St. Johns 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Brunette Saw Mill Co., New 
Westminster, B. C.; Brighton Mills Co., Brighton, Ore., and 
North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore. Some of these 
mills are among the newest, largest and most modern in the 
country. 





DRY KILN DOOR CARRIERS THAT GIVE GREAT 
SATISFACTION 


Broadly speaking, the dry kiln that gives the best satisfac- 
tion is the one that retains all of the heat. To insure the 
utilization of all the heat the doors and door carriers must 
be of the very highest quality, and yet so readily movable that 
they can be opened and closed in a very short time. The 
Hussey patent dry kiln door carriers manufactured by the 
Dry Kiln “Door Carrier” Co.. of Indianapolis, Ind., are guar- 
anteed to give perfect satisfaction by the manufacturing 
company. ‘This guaranty is truly unusual and is absolutely 
unqualified. The satisfaction that these carriers are giving 
is shown by the fact that over 1,500 customers are now using 
them and that every order shipped has been accepted and 
paid for. Just what this means may be determined from the 
following guaranty under which every sale is made. “The 
door carrier will give you perfect satisfaction; should it fail 
to do this, you are to notify us as soon as in operation, and 
we agree to send you either of the old style dry kiln door 
fixtures (hoisting, sliding or swinging) without charge, and 
on receipt of same you are to ship back the door carrier to 
us (we paying freight both ways), and neither party shall 
have any claim on the other,” 

Early in its history the company realized that unless the 
door of the dry kiln is entirely suitable the best of door 
carriers will not give results. Briefly expressed the require- 
ments of a dry kiln door are heat holding efficiency, dura- 
bility, lightness, freedom from warp and twist under heat and 
moisture and cheapness of construction and ease of repair. 
The company by its experiments and experiences has been 
able to design a door that can be constructed at any plant 
that will give these results and blue prints are furnished free 
to every company purchasing its door carriers. Another fea- 
ture of the Hussey patent door carrier is that all doors at 
one end of a battery of kilns can be handled by one carrier. 
These carriers can be operated in a space of twenty inches 
between the doors and loaded lumber trucks. They are so 
easily handled that a man with a single carrier can open a 
dry kiln door of ordinary height and up to eight feet in width 
with one hand and roll it clear of the opening in ten seconds 
and replace it in the same length of time. These are only a 
few of the many good points of this door carrier and many 
others are explained in detail by a booklet gotten out by the 
Dry Kiln “Door Carrier’ Co, and furnished upon request. 





ELABORATE PREPARATIONS MADE FOR LAUNCHING 


Houston, TEx., April 17.—Elaborate preparations are 
being made by citizens of Houston to attend the launch- 
ing of the lumber schooner City of Houston at Orange 
this Saturday. R. W. Wier, president of the Wier Lum- 
ber Co., will lead the party as head of the Chamber of 
Commerce and prominent lumbermen of this city will 
take a leading part in the ceremonies attending the 
launching. The City of Houston is to be one of Henry 
Piaggio’s fleet of export lumber carriers from Texas 
ports. In naming it Mr. Piaggio fixed San Jacinto day, 
April 21, which marks the occasion of Texas winning its 
freedom from Mexico under Sam Houston, as an appro- 
priate time for the launching. 

Altho the Government officially lists it as a steamship 
the City of Houston is a four masted barkentine. It is 
247 feet in length over all, with a 43-foot beam and 22- 
foot depth of hold. It will register 1,700 tons gross with 
a cargo capacity of 2,700 or 2,800 tons, or 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The vessel is built of all heart longleaf yel- 
low pine except the stem and stern posts, which are of 
native grown live oak. 

After the launching the Houston party will be taken for 
a visit to the Lutcher & Moore sawmills, the yellow pine 
paper mill and other parts of the lumber industry of 
Orange. A suitable presentation will be made to the 
ship in the name of the City of Houston. 


BPP BP II III I 


A firm in the United States, which is representing firms in 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Spain, Australia and Switzerland, is‘ in 
the market for staves for 300,000 wine barrels. References 
and further information regarding the requirements of this 
firm may be obtained by application to the local office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Reference should be made to Opportunity 
No. 24215, 






























SEATTLE 





SHINGLES 


“Chinook 
Primes” 


are personally inspected. They are cut 25 butts to 
measure“104 inches thick when green. When dry 
here is the grade: 

100% clear— no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Inspecting Thickness—Shingles Green. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Buildiag, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 















































EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND RW 
AMERICAN ha 

EXTRA *A* Tape mann \ 
PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and )) 


best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 

ay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence, Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 





We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 



























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 



















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


























PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of The Lum- 

berman Poet”, including “ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just pow America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one, i 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


means prompt ship- 
ments of all orders. 
Tell us your needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 
‘that here is the place to 

get both Quality and Ser- 

vice with every order, 








Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., ( 


(R. E. Lewis. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc 
(R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon.) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel. 









Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 








Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. f 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir am 
Cedar JP IULIING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











F. bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed a @S never was in the lumber a 
Ss. v any wise 
) By DOUGLAS MALLOCH —"es*._ He never wrote any 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. Itisthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, < 


























American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 18.—The hardwood trade has been excellent during 
the last week and inquiries have been received in large num- 
bers. Gradual price increases during the rest of the year are 
expected as a result of the prevailing heavy demand and 
expected increased consumption. Collections have been easy, 
indicating general strength in the market created by consum- 
ing plants. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of business develop- 
ment is a shortage of labor, this applying to hardwood manu- 
facturing as well as consuming-plants. Unskilled and skilled 
labor is scarce, and expert woodworkers are in great demand. 
Larger cities continually are offering higher wages to tempt 
workmen away from the smaller towns. 

Quartered and plain white oak continue in good demand. 
There 1s an improved demand for sycamore, the veneer indus- 
tries buying much of this timber. Consuming plants are 
mostly operating to capacity. Orders are booked with less 
effort than usual, and no particular attempt is being made 
to force sales. 

The intensive farming movement, started as a means of 
assisting the Government to prosecute the war, is expected to 
bring about an increased demand for farm implements, and 
manufacturers of farm machinery expect to be compelled to 
increase their orders with the hardwood trade, The export 
business in the farm machinery industry is proving a factor 
in increasing the demand for lumber, as many of the larger 
plants in Indiana are making shipments to Russia and South 
American countries. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 16.—-No new orders are being received by Menominee 
River lumber dealers due to the large number of orders that 
still remain unfilled. Prices are firm, according to leading 
lumbermen, with an upward tendency. Ilemlock, hardwood 
and pine prices are especially inclined upward. 

The car shortage is growing steadily better, At present 
between 65 and 70 percent of the cars actually needed can 
be produced which is nearly 50 percent better than at any 
time during the winter months. Hundreds of carloads of 
logs are coming into Marinette and Menominee sawmills, 

“Prospects for the coming year never were brighter, said 
one lumberman, “and I believe 1917 in the lumbering industry 
will be one of the most successful the middle West has ever 
known.” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 16.—The lumber trade continues strong and active. 
Buying by retailers and factories is good and the movement 
is only restricted by the car supply. The effect of the war 
has been to increase the demand and make prices stronger. 

Hardwoods are active. The volume of business is about 
equally divided between retailers and factories, Retail stocks 
are not large and efforts are being made to increase them. 

The yellow pine trade is in an unsettled condition, Buy- 
ing is active, especially. by the retail trade. Premiums are 
offered where cars are in transit and delivery can be assured. 
Retail stocks are only fair. 

Millworkers and door and sash manufacturers are busy 
these days. Demand for their product is exceptionally good 
and prices have been advanced recently. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 17.—There has been little rain during the last week 
and the Mississippi River, as well as its tributaries, is fall- 
ing rapidly, increasing the opportunity for getting out logs 
in the woods. This work has been seriously retarded by 
unfavorable weather and floods. 

L. P. DuBose, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss., who spent Saturday in Memphis, said that it had been 
necessary to close down the double band mill of the com- 
pany on account of high water in the Tallahatchie River. 
However, the water was receding, and the company hoped to 
be able to resume operations within a week. He com- 
mented on the searcity of logs but said that with favorable 
weather enough logs could be secured to make it possible 
to run the big mill on both night and day shifts, a policy 
the company expects to put into effect as soon as possible. 

R. J. Wiggs, president of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., 
Leland, Miss., reports that it is having little or no difficulty 
in getting out logs and that it is running its two mills 
on full time. Mr. Wiggs also says that his company has 
been particularly fortunate in securing most of the cars 
needed. The Darnell-Love Lumber Co., said Mr. Wiggs, has 
just begun cutting timber on one of its new tracts east of 
Leland. Mr. Wiggs was secretary of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
and the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. prior to the separation of 
the interests of these two corporations. 

J. B. Webb, manager of the Greenwood Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, Miss., has been in Memphis this week placing 
orders for his plant at that point. He is a retailer and 
reports business conditions in the Greenwood section as 
favorable. 

J. 8S. Coppar, of Washington, a contractor now. serving 
the Government, spent yesterday in Memphis looking after 
the purchase of about half a dozen cars of ash to be used 
in the manufacture of stretchers for the army. Mr. Coppar 
has a contract for $250,000 worth of stretchers and told 
Memphis lumbermen that he could have secured a contract 
for double that quantity if he had so desired. He will 
visit other sections after leaving Memphis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 17.—-The population of Wisconsin has now comfort- 
ably adjusted itself to the newer international relations and 
settled down with more enthusiasm than ever before in the 
history of the State to build factories, businesses and homes 
to accommodate the prosperity which is far from having 
been affected at all by the declaration of a state of war with 
Germany. Last week there was noted thruout the shipping 
realms of Milwaukee a gratifying loosening up of conditions 
west of Chicago with ample cars to satisfy shipments held 
up for some time. The situation in the East and North, how- 
ever, remains adverse. 

Retail dealers are buying more freely, keeping pace with 
the busy conditions of building, and assured that the war 
will not destroy internal commerce. There is a tendency 
to fear a genuine scarcity of lumber because of the dearth of 
freight cars in the northern part of the State and at other 
sources of supply. Several mills have recently shut down 
because of a lack of logs. 

According to official reports, Milwaukee ranks thirteenth 
in a compiled list of 111 cities of the country in building 
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operations for March, this year, with a gain of 66 percent 
over March, 1916. The second week in April showed constant 
gains in building operations in Milwaukee. During that 
period 132 building permits were issued, aggregating $214,- 
948, as compared with 103 for the same week in 1916, and 
amounting to $155,348. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


April 17.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association plans to compile exact industrial 
data on ash and birch and with that end in view the pro- 
motion bureau will se.d specimens of these woods to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison for the purpose ot 
procuring specific facts as to mechanical properties, sea- 
soning, kiln drying, hardness, strength and durability. These 
facts will then be arranged in comparative form for different 
woods. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee and Ash- 
land, will raft over 60,000 cords of pulpwood from Canada 
this season to Ashland, the great bulk going to the Wiscon- 
sin paper mills. The tug Traveler of the Russell Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Port Arthur, has been sold to the Pulpwood 
Co., of Neenah, but will be operated by the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. in connection with its tugs, the Ashland, Sauga- 
tuk and Henry F,. Brower in towing the pulpwood across 
Lake Superior. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 17.—The effect of the war declaration is not a 
serious factor in the hardwood industry at this time, and, 
while cabinet woods eventually might suffer, buying is 
going ahead at an abnormal clip. The demand for thick 
stocks in ash, elm, hickory and oak is picking up steadily, 
and undoubtedly will increase as war orders are placed. 
The demand for walnut for gun stock manufacturing is 
also expected to show a big gain. While everyone knows 
that this country is actually at war buying is maintained 
more freely than ever, it is reported. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the new Hall 
Lumber Co., of Flemingsburg, Ky., recently incorporated, 
¥. T. Littleton was named general manager, and arrange- 
ments closed to take over a plant site, and install a retail 
lumber yard with a planer. 

In order to devote its time to furniture manufacturing 
the Mason Lumber Co., of Maysville, Ky., has announced 
that it will close out its entire retail business. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


April 17.—-A complete monopoly on local transportation 
facilities in order to supply the heavy demand for fertilizer 
has resulted in practically a paralysis of hardwood move- 
ments from this market. While dealers are inclined to retain 
a stiff upper lip in the face of the distressing situation all 
admit that conditions are the worst they have encountered 
in all their lumber experience. In a word, the Nashville 
market is practically cut off both from the sources of sup- 
ply and demand. Orders continue to swamp operators in 
this market, but inability to secure empty cars has resulted in 
the cancellation of an enormous amount of business. Neither 
are dealers able to obtain stocks from mill centers, which 
are better equipped now to supply the local demand for re- 
plenishment of hardwood stocks, now that spring weather 
is actually at hand. 

Prices have steadily climbed during the last week, with 
ash and poplar soaring whWe all other items on the list have 


been raised. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 16.--Hardwood manufacture during the last week 
or ten days has been fairly good and orders and inquiries are 
coming in satisfactorily. The outlook for summer and fall 
trade is said to be very good in spite of the uncertain quantity 
that the war has instilled into the business world. Demand 
for the best grades of hardwood remain strong and_ prices 
still tend upward. ‘The retail lumber business is somewhat 
better than it was this time last year. Sash and door men 
report a good, steady trade and yellow pine dealers say 
business has been brisk the last few weeks. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 19.--The hardwood market increases in strength each 
week, and it has ceased to be a case of whether lumber can 
be sold, but whether it can be delivered when purchasers want 
it. Some good sized Government inquiries are reported in 
this section, but no information is given out as to actual 
sales being closed. However, there is every expectation that 
large quantities will be taken, and that in the case of such 
purchases prompt delivery will be demanded, and that if 
hecessary the Government will commandeer cars for the pur- 
pose, Thru the same agency it is believed that the export 
trade will be stimulated. 

Accompanying the last weekly open price plan report of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Ff. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, in a special 
note to the membership, says: The hardwood market con 
tinues to display a strong tone with a decided tendency 
toward higher prices. Do not hesitate to ask a legitimate 
price for your lumber, for manufacturers of lumber must get 
considerably more money for their product than they are now 
receiving, if they expect to make anything like a reasonable 
profit, as the increase in the price of lumber has not kept 
pace with the increase of everything that goes into the cost 
of producing it. 

The March report of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincin 
nati on the movement of lumber and its products thru this 
market shows some decline in volume compared with a year 
ago, due to the long continued transportation troubles and 
the many embargoes. The total movement of lumber for the 
month was 10,641 cars against 14,593 in March, 1916; cross 
ties, 8O8 cars against 850 cars in 1916; staves, 391 cars 
against 509 in 1916. Shipments of cooperage were 29,492 
pieces against 42,088 pieces in 1916, and of furniture, 57,780 
hundred-pound packages, against 76,545 packages in 1916. 

I’, R. Gadd, assistant to President B. B. Burns, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
is a busy man these days. For two days this week he, with 
members of the board of governors, attended an inspection 
school at Ashland, Ky. Returning here today he had only a 
few minutes to clean up details of business accumulated dur 
ing his absence, before he left for St. Louis, where he is to be 
married Saturday evening, April 21. The honeymaon will be 
spent at a nearby watering place, and he is not expected 
to return to this city before May 1, when he will bring his 
bride with him, and they will reside for the summer at one 
of the Ohio River hill top suburbs. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 14.—<After much delay and consideration of a num- 
ber of protests made, particularly by lumbermen from Port- 
land, the award of the contract for furnishing 5,000,000 
feet of lumber for the Alaska Engineering Commission was 
made this week. The contract went to the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., of Everett, at the price of $72,785. Bids were 
originally asked for lumber approximating 12,000,000 feet. 
Later it was found that the appropriation was not large 
enough to make such a purchase and new bids were asked 
by the Government for material to the amount of 5,000,000 
fect. In the original bidding Dant & Russell, of Portland, 
Ore., were the lowest bidders, bidding for delivery at docks 
on Columbia and Willamette rivers. In the second specifl- 
cation, however, bids were asked for lumber delivered at 
docks on Seattle harbor. This made it impossible for Port- 
land mills to compete with Puget Sound mills. 

The rapid development of the Skinner-Eddy Shipbuilding 
Corporation has made it necessary for it to acquire a larger 
site and in doing so it has taken over the property occu- 
pied by the Horius Steel & Equipment Co., of this city. 
The latter company is moving its plant to. First Avenue 
South and Spokane Street. 

An indirect development of Seattle’s industrial works, as 
a result of the strides being made in wooden shipbuilding, 
is the addition to the plant of the Seattle Machine Works. 
This company will begin at once the erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of marine engines. ‘These engines 
will be built and especially designed to handle crude oil 
such as is used in Deisel type engines. 

Among the first to volunteer his services in the United 
States Army was Henry L. Kerrick, well known lumberman 
of this city, who has volunteered to furnish his seven- 
passenger car and himself act as a chauffeur, and he has 
been accepted. 

Charles E. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber Co., this 
city, speaking of the present market, declared that while 
prices on lumber seem high, as compared with those of a 
few years ago, they are not so high in preportion as practi- 

cally every other product and at the same time the cost of 
production has increased very rapidly. He said that the 
company’s mill has been forced to close down for two or 
three days at a time, and with the present shortage of 
labor and other considerations, it has very greatly in- 
creased the cost of production. He believes the car situa- 
tion will remain in the present unsatisfactory condition 
or at least much below normal for the rest of the year, 
Mr. Patten also believes that while the mills are carry- 
ing large stocks of lumber at. present, these stocks will 
not be reduced any by the end of the year, because the 
railroads will not be able to move to exceed 75 percent 
of the lumber demanded by the consuming territory. 

Reports were received here this week to the effect that 
Seattle concerns will be immediately awarded the contracts 
for building at least fifty wooden hull freight steamships 
for the United States Government. It is said that each 
vessel will cost approximately $300,000. It is estimated 
that Seattle can build 100 wooden ships in the time re- 
quired by the Government, and it is considered very likely 
that the shipyards will receive orders for this number. The 
wooden ship building industry is by far the largest factor 
influencing the lumber market of the Northwest that has 
developed during the last ten years or perhaps during the 
history of the Northwest. Already it has been practi- 
cally the salvation of many of the tide-water mills when 
bottoms are almost unobtainable and railroad cars no more 
plentiful. 

Among new shipbuilding companies organized during the 
last few days is the Anderson Shipbuilding Corporation, 
which is really a consolidation of the Anderson Shipbuild- 
ing Co., L. HW. Gray & Co., and R. F. Guerin interests. The 
company will enlarge the former plant of the company on 
Lake Washington, and at once engage in the construction 
of large wooden hull vessels. 

Another shipbuilding concern incorporated 
week was the Marine Iron Works, which has purchased a 
waterfront site in West Seattle. The incorporators of 
this company are Peter C. Peterson, president; Archi- 
bald McLean, vice president; Frederick H. Batton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. A prominent stockholder is C. J. 
Erickson, building contractor of this city and also lum- 
ber manufacturer, 

Lester W. David, president Lester W. David Lumber Co., 
this city, left during the week for Chicago, New York and 
intermediate points. Mr. David expects to be gone for about 
three weeks. 

Edgar 


during the 


Dalzell, well known lumberman of the Middle 
West, arrived in Seattle this week from San Francisco, 


and after spending a day or two in Seattle left for the 
Kast. We expects to stop off in the Inland Empire and 
visit the western pine manufacturers. 

The Puget Mill Co., this city, which owns a large tract 
of land which was recently logged off located along the 
interurban about midway between Everett and Seattle, is 
preparing to cultivate the land on a large scale. The com- 
pany has under construction many buildings for a large 
experimental farm and chicken ranch. 

The Washington Overseas Shipping Co. was organized by 
a number of Seatfle and Everett citizens during the week, 
and will erect a shipbuilding plant at Everett. One of the 
incorporators is Michael Earles, well known Seattle lum- 
berman and capitalist. 

Mill employees of the West are generally noted for their 
tendency to move from place to place and not remain with 
ene company for a very long period. <A notable excep- 
tion to this rule is the example of Osner A. Case, who 
died Sunday, April 8. Mr. Case was 63 years of age and 
had been an employee of the Puget Mill Co., of this city, 
since he was sixteen years old. For thirty "years he was 
master mechanic for the company. He had been a resident 
of Port Gamble, Wash., since 1865. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 14.—The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. will 
within the next two weeks finish the installation of its new 
turbine at its South Bellingham mills and the plant will then 
he electrified thruout. Big cuts are made daily and every 
department is working satisfactorily. 

The Samish Bay Logging Co. will shortly close its camps 
athe eerie period. It has been cutting about 100,000 
eet a day, 

The Morris Mill Co. has made a proposition to the Belling- 
ham city council which, if accepted, as seems likely, will 
enable the city to build a dock on its own site. The city 
recently bonded itself to build a $65,000 dock, but had not 
yet secured a definite site. The lumber company offers to give 


this to it in exchange for the vacation of parts of streets and 


oe council has approved of the proposal in private confer- 
nce, 
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The shipyards of the Pacific American Fisheries in this 
city were inspected this week by J. Y. Underwood, naval 
architect, who has been inspecting shipyards all along the 
Coast for the navy department with a view to learning their 
ability to handle Government contracts. The local yards have 
this year launched two large wooden steamers and are build- 
ing two more. 

The following Bellingham lumber concerns have signed an 
agreement pledging them to reinstate in their old positions, 
upon their honorable discharge, all their employees who aré 
called to the colors: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, B. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Clearbrook Lumber Co., Mogul Log- 
ging Co., and Morrison Mill Co. 

Anacortes and Bellingham this week held the largest 
parades and public demonstrations in their history to snow 
that they are with President Wilson in the present crisis and 
to pledge their aid to him. Lumbermen took a prominent 
part in each one. In Bellingham more than 5,000 were in 
line. despite a steady downpour of rain, 

Bellingham’s waterfront has been the scene of unusual 
activity this week. At one time nearly half a dozen carriers 
were loading lumber and box shooks at the Morrison, Bloedel 
Donovan and E. K. Wood mills. At the Morrison plant the 
ship Star of Lapland has more than half completed its cargo 
of 400,000 box shooks for Alaska and next week another 
vessel will berth there to receive shooks for canneries of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association. At the company’s Blaine plants 
two sailors are loading shooks for Alaska and soon two others 
will arrive there for boxes. At the Wood mill the schooner 
Samar finished loading 900,000 feet for the west Coast and 
the steam schooner J'amalpais, owned by the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., arrived there to receive 600,000 feet for San 
Pedro, The Bloedel Donovan mill finished loading 1,000,000 
feet on the steam schooner Multnomah for San Pedro and the 
schooner Kohola docked there to load 1,000,000 feet for 


Australia, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


April 11.—Warry .S8. Stronach, for the last several years 
general manager of the Lister Manufacturing Co.'s plant, 
has left that company to become executive head of the Peter- 
man Manufacturing Co., assuming his new duties last week, 
With the change T. F, Peterman, president of the company, 
retires from active charge, altho continuing as the principal 
owner, The Peterman company is one of the pioneer door 
and millwork plants of Tacoma, having a large, modern fac 
tory at 1420 Puyallup Avenue. The factory has an output 
of 500 doors a day, besides general millwork and_ finish. 
Under the management of Mr. Stronach, who has had a 
broad experience in the lumber business and is widely known 
to the door and millwork trade, the Peterman company will 
manufacture stock doors for eastern shipment and rails, gut 
ters, moldings ete. In local and semi-local fields it will also 
devote its attention to detail jobs, interior finish etc., and is 
just now getting out a large interior finish job for an Alaska 
school. It will also make a specialty of mixed car business 
in the future, including colonial columns which it will ship in 
connection with the Lister company which makes a specialty 
of the column business. The Peterman plant has been oper- 
ating steadily for years and has already built up a large 
trade which it expects materially to increase under Mr. 
Stronach’s management. 

John A. Spencer, secretary of the Lister Manufacturing Co., 
of which Gov. Ernest Lister is president, will for the present 
assume the general managership of the Lister company, tak- 
ing over Mr. Stronach’s duties. Governor Lister himself finds 
time to devote considerable attention to his company’s busi- 
ness which has grown steadily since it was established several 
years ago. The Lister company makes a speclalty of colonial 
columns and allied millwork. The column market just now 
is very good and prices are very firm, Mr. Spencer says, but 
with very little betterment in the car situation, column values 
averaging about a point higher than a month ago. The com- 
pany has been able to get enough cars to keep its plant run- 
ning steadily, but not enough cars to keep pace with its 
orders, 

Capt. Hartwell W. Palmer who left his position as general 
superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., last 
summer when the State militia was called out for border 
duty, and who spent about six months on the border in com- 
mand of Troop B, of Tacoma, of the Washington cavalry, 
returning to Tacoma about the first of the year when the 
troop was sent back, finds himself again out of the lumber 
business and into war business as a result of the war with 
Germany and the calling out of the national guard. Captain 
Palmer on his return was made assistant to President Everett 
G. Griggs of the St. Paul company and had barely got settled 
in his new duties when the war crisis arose. A regiment of 
cavalry is being organized in the State, with troops at Spo- 
kane, Ellensburg and Wenatchee. as well as Tacoma. During 
the Jast week Captain Palmer has been in those cities assisting 
in the organization work. He has resigned as captain of the 
Tacoma troop and will have command of the entire organiza- 
tion, with rank of major, when it is completed, 

Something declared distinctly new in the way of fir door 
products is being introduced to the trade this month by the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co, This is the “Woco” slab door for 
interior use, described by Vice President T. EB. Ripley as 
something “the dealer and house builder have long been 
looking for—a beautiful, thoroly built sanitary door at a price 
which will enable a man of moderate means to buy it for his 
medium or low cost house.” Mr, Ripley adds: “We have tried 
to respond to this demand, with results that have exceeded 
our expectations.” Named “the Great Falls,” the doors are 
being made in two styles, one the plain slab and the other 
inlaid with white holly and ebony. The doors are of hand- 
some grained fir veneer, 1% inches thick and have already 
made a distinct hit where introduced, 

The Western Fir Lumber Co, is running steadily at its new 
plant on the north waterfront, started up last fall, and finds 
a strong lumber demand at good prices, but with cars very 
short and no material improvement shown in the situation. 
The company is cutting about 50,000 feet a day, making a 
specialty of timbers, and doing about 40 percent cargo busi- 
ness. It is getting out a choice order of 500,000 feet for 
shipment east on the 55-cent rate, taken at an advance of $1 
over prices of a month ago. “We are not taking on any new 
business until we clean up what we have now,” said L. I. 
Whitman, secretary-treasurer. 

An unusual lumber shipment coming to Tacoma this week 
consisted of four big sticks of “iron bark,’ an Australian 
hardwood known as ironwood. The four sticks were 40 feet 
long by 18x20 inches and weighed 30,000 pounds. They were 
brought from Australia by liner to San Francisco and trans- 
shipped from there by the steamer Nome City to Tacoma for 
the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co.’s yards here. The Seaborn 
yards, which make a specialty of wooden ships built of fir, 
use the ironwood for sheathing purposes and reinforcing the 
keel on vessels, 

Millwork factories in Tacoma and vicinity find a sudden 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 
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If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 


Wide Finish Tanks 
Shingles ,_ Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction, 


Write for Prices Today. 
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110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 
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lengths as a result of the war. Among some of them it is 
developing into a specialty, notably the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
which has found it worth while to advertise locally its ability 
to supply flagpoles. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 14.—-The car shortage situation seems to be some- 
what easier. Clyde Walton, of the Walton Lumber Co., says 
his company is getting more cars from the Milwaukee and the 
Northern Pacific than heretofore and expects a decided 
loosening up in the future. He says that lumber prices are 
firm with a tendency to stiffen. The company is installing 
a new kiln and has completed extensive wood bunkers to 
facilitate the shipment of fuel. 

The Overseas Shipbuilding Co., recently started in this 
city at the site of the old Sumner Iron Works, and the oper- 
ations on which were suspended for some time, has been 
refinanced and work will start April 16 and construction 
rushed as rapidly as possible. 

The Sumner Iron Works, of this city, received an order for 
a complete band sawmill for turning out 150,000 feet of 
lumber a day. The order represents $75,000 and was re- 
ceived from the Marlborough Lumber Co., of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 14.—-Great preparations are being made in the Marble 
Creek Co. for the spring log drive, and between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 logs will be sent out this season, it is said. 
The Rutledge Timber Co. is installing a flume which will cost 
nearly $100,000, and three proposed sawmills may be built 
along the stream before fall. 

J. G. Biles, head of the Peshastin Lumber Co., of Peshastin, 
Washington, is preparing for a capacity business this season. 
During 1916 the company cut 8,500,000 feet of lumber, prac- 
tically all of which was turned into boxes. “We expect to 
turn out 12,000,000 feet of lumber for box purposes during 
the 1917 season,” he says. ‘Contracts have already been 
signed which will take practically the entire cut. We are 
employing 125 men now.” 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


April 14,—-Steps are being taken by the Jumber companies 
thruout the Northwest to safeguard against possible labor 
troubles this spring and summer. The Humbird Lumber Co, 
has posted notices at its different camps warning the I, W. W. 
members to keep away. The lumber companies of northern 
Idaho have entered into an agreement protecting themselves 
from the I. W. W. 

Sixty I. W. W.’s at Lanes camp, near Wrencoe, quit this 
week when the other workmen refused to join the order, and 
when they refused to work the camp was closed. 

The Dover Lumber Co.’s mill at Dover started up today for 
a tryout, and will begin the season's run Monday. The Hum- 
bird mill will start just as soon as the ice in the pond is out, 
which will probably be next week. 

The snow in the valley is practically all gone but in the 
hills there is much left and as the spring has been so back- 
ward and the snow has gone so slowly very high water in 
Lake Pend d'Oreille is looked for when warm weather comes. 
The water from the melted snow in the mountains of west- 
ern Montana nearly all flows into the Clarks Fork River and 
from there into the lake. The outlet for the lake is Pend 
d’Oreille River, which narrows down to such an extent at 
Albany Falls, near Newport, Wash., that it is impossible for 
the water to pass thru as fast as it comes in, thus causing the 
lake to back up and overflow the bottoms. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 14.—Demand for lumber continues strong but the car 
shortage situation has greatly handicapped the manufac- 
turers. Many of the mills have stopped taking orders and 
have called their men off the road. 

The big sawmills of the Eureka Lumber Co. at Eureka 
started operations this morning on its season's cut, and bar- 
ring unforeseen causes or conditions, can be expected to keep 
in operation until late in the season. The night shift will 
be started next Monday, and the plant will then be run to 
its full daily capacity. 

The State Lumber Co, started the sawmill near Columbia 
Falls the first part of the week, and is now running regularly. 
The mill has been put in first class condition for the season's 
run and will furnish employment to a large number of men. 
The company expects to manufacture approximately 8,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

Col. Thomas A. McCann, general manager of the Libby 
Lumber Co. and the two Shevlin plants at Bend, Ore., was in 
Libby several days last week. He says the lumber conditions 
are as fine as they can be, but the great trouble is the shortage 
of cars, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 14.—-With the probabilities excellent for a_ tre- 
mendous amount of shipbuilding to be done in the Pacific 
Northwest, and with a large percentage on the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers, sawmills here are not worrying a 
great deal over what to do with their output for some time 
to come, for almost an unlimited business is now in sight. 
The Government’s announcement that at least 1,000 wooden 
ships to cost about $300,000 each are to be built as rapidly 
as they can be turned out has fired new life into the lumber 
industry, for it is understood that about 60 percent of the 
vessels will be built in Oregon or Washington yards, and of 
these the Oregon yards have at least one advantage, that of a 
supply of material right at their doors. Unusually large 
timbers are required for this class of work and the mills 
here and on the Columbia River are exceptionally well 
equipped to turn them out because the logs are available. 
Among the timbers required are many running to the length 
of 150 feet, and this is one of the few districts that can fur- 
nish them without any added cost of transportation except 
from mill to yard. In many instances the shipyards are 
established in connection with sawmills to make the material 
easily available. It is estimated that from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 feet of lumber enter into the construction of a 
vessel the size planned by the Government, and if 200 of 
these vessels are placed with builders in this district it be- 
comes readily evident that a large part of the output of the 
mills of Portland and the lower river, which is about 650,- 
000,000 a year, will be demanded by this new industry, which 
is already established here in a small way compared with 
the prospects for the future. The amount required for 200 
vessels is almost equal to the entire yearly output of the 
mills, but as the material is of large size it will be necessary 
to increase the capacity of the present plants and add others. 
It may be stated that a number of mills are already on paper 
and with this new business developing it is expected that 
decision to go ahead with the projects will soon be made. 





One new project in which well known lumber men are in- 
terested is the organization of the Wilson Shipbuilding Co, 
at Astoria with a capital of $100,000 by P. J. Brix, BE. S. 
Collins, J. A.- Byerly, Charles Wilson and Fritz Kankonnen. 
Messrs. Brix, Byerly and Collins are well known lumber 
manufacturers, Messrs. Byerly and Collins heading com- 
panies that have operated for many years in the lower Co- 
lumbia River district. Their mills are particularly well 
equipped for cutting timbers of great length. The new com- 
pany is to take over the Wilson Bros.’ shipyard and will 
equip it immediately to engage in the construction of large 
sized wooden vessels. The company has 550 feet frontage 
at Smith’s Point, near Astoria, and the present equipment 
includes besides the shops four ways for small craft and two 
ways for ocean-going craft. Three more large ways are to 
be laid. Two large lumber carriers have been built at the 
yards in the last few months and the company expects to 
have five more on the ways in a few weeks. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 14.—Several of the Coos County mills have received 
war orders, The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. will from 
now on during the summer operate almost exclusively in 
cutting spruce lumber for airplanes. The Johnson and the 
Dollar mills at Coquille are both engaged in manufacturing 
spruce for the same purpose. The George W. Moore Lumber 
Co. at Bandon has airplane spruce orders. 

Theodore Brent, member of the Federal Shipping Board, 
visited the Coos Bay cities today to learn the possibilities for 
building Government boats on the bay. Kruse & Banks, of 
North Bend, announced that they could immediately make 
arrangements for building five more vessels at their yard. 
There is a large amount of waterfront available for ship 
yard sites. Arno Mereen, general superintendent of the C. A, 
Smith company, estimates that the mills on Coos Bay could 
furnish sufficient ship lumber to turn out two vessels a month, 

McDonald & Vaughan, logging operators, are opening a 
new camp at Beaver Hill where they will log for the C. A. 
Smith company and have built a railroad to reach the timber, 
The same firm has been operating a logging camp in the 
Beaver Hill district for the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., 
but this will be turned over this month to the mill company 
and operated under the same management as the mill. 

The Robert Dollar Co., owning timber, camps and two 
mills in the Coquille Valley section of Coos County, is closing 
up business in this locality and will not operate in the county 
for the present. The logging camp which was running this 
winter has been closed and the logging railroad used has 
been taken up, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 14.—Altho the war situation tends to make buyers 
hold off for the present, the market is well maintained at 
the recent advances in prices of white and sugar pine and 
redwood. The financial situation is strong, with the Goy- 
ernment in the market here for several million feet of 
manufactured lumber for tent poles and other things needed 
for equipping the army. 

Tonnage for export lumber shipments is scarcer now than 
ever, altho the Government has not yet commandeered any 
Pacific coast vessels. The Government’s warning of the 
presence of German submarines in the Pacific will make 
shippers cautious and, with insurance rates tremendously 
advanced, the export trade is very quiet. However, many 
of the lumber exporters will take a chance, just as the coal 
importers did when there were German cruisers operating 
between here and Australia. 

There has been a slight improvement in the volume of 
redwood lumber sold in the domestic market, according to 
reports from some of the mills, altho the local yard demand 
continues very quiet. The demand for railroad material is 
good and, with the Santa Fe planning for the extension of its 
California lines, and several new railroads to be = con- 
structed on the Coast, the future outlook is bright. <A 
new domestic redwood price list which has been in prepara- 
tion for several months became effective on April 5, super- 
seding the old list No. 5. There is an advance of practi- 
cally $1 on clear redwood and an increase on certain items 
on common. A new and simplified discount sheet was also 
issued. 

The new price list is a great improvement over the old 
one, eliminating certain ambiguities that sometimes led to 
misunderstandings as to how the price should be figured. It is 
issued in three sections. List No. 6 covers the domestic 
cargo shipments; No. 6-A covers the delivered price thru 
San Francisco to points north of the Tehachapi, and No. 
6-B to points south of the Tehachapi Range. 

An advance of 50 cents in cargo shipments of box spruce 
has been announced, making the base price $16 delivered 
San Francisco. While some spruce is still being shipped 
under last year’s contracts, at the old prices, new contracts 
are being made at the advance. There are fair stocks of 
spruce at the local box factories, which are extremely busy 
on orders for the canneries ete. 

Fir lumber prices are unchanged at $16 base, delivered 
San Francisco, on domestic cargoes and $17 south. Local 
buying continues light and the interior yards are rather 
inactive, owing to the uncertainty as to grain crops ete. 
Rain is badly needed in the big valleys. since the early 
rains there has been much clear weather, with north- 
winds which have hardened the ground, preventing the rapid 
growth of the grain crops. Fir manufacturers and whole- 
salers are all on the alert in expectation that orders will 
come from Washington for the early carrying out of the 
plans for building a thousand wooden steamers for use 
as blockade runners. The moment that the word comes 
to go ahead with construction the Coast mills will pre- 
pare to cut ship timbers and the lumber business will 
boom. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was nineteen, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $106,000. The thirty-four building permits 
issued during the week showed a total valuation of $162,000. 

The war is producing changes in the situation in San 
Francisco, altho there is comparatively little excitement 
here despite the great activity in enlisting men for the 
army and navy. Some of the large manufacturing plants in 
this city and vicinity are heavily guarded by soldiers, 
as a precaution against any possible damage by misguided 
persons. The most important change affecting the port 
of San Francisco is the result of an order received here 
from Washington yesterday to close the entrance to the 
harbor between sunset and sunrise. The defensive area, 
prescribed here as a part of the war zone established about 
certain American ports, extends four miles out to sea from 
San Francisco harbor. Any vessel entering this area after 
sunset will be fired upon without question. ‘The numerous 
steam schooners plying between San Francisco and northern 
ports in the lumber trade, will have to regulate their trips 
so as to make this port before sunset, or lie some distance 
off the Heads, outside, until morning. 

The offshore freight market continues extremely firm, with 
but few new lumber charters announced, There is a marked 
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scarcity of tonnage for shipments of lumber. Offshore lum- 
ber freight rates continue to be very high and marine insur- 
ance rates on this Coast have soared to almost prohibitive 
tigures in certain cases,’owing to the official reports that 
German submarines are operating in the Pacific Ocean. 
Coasting lumber freights are firm, altho some of the lum- 
ber shippers report that there is a slight improvement in 
the supply of vessels offering to carry coastwise shipments 
of lumber. Coastwise freight quotations continue to be 
firm at $6, from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
Francisco, and $7 to southern California ports. 

A notable group of future charters was disclosed a few 
days ago, the first to be made since the entrance of this 
country into the war. Five sailing vessels have been taken 
by a firm whose identity has not been disclosed to carry 
lumber to Sydney or Melbourne at 100s for the first named 
port and 115s for the second, loading during the last half 

fp 1918. 

7 a. Union Lumber Co. is operating its redwood mills at 
Fort Bragg and Mendocino as usual and shipping to the 
California market by rail and water. Export business from 
its harbor at Noyo has been light thus far this year, owing to 
the war situation, with vessels very scarce. Otis Johnson, 
who looks after the mill rail shipments, is making a brief 
business trip to Los Angeles. There is a good demand for 
dry stuff for eastern rail shipments, but deliveries depend 
on the supply of cars. Now that most of the redwood mills 
ean make direct rail shipments, yards in the interior of 
California are buying in smaller lots than they formerly did. 
They can order from hand to mouth and still keep an assort- 
ment of redwood on hand. 

The Standard Lumber Co.’s big sawmill at Standard has 
started up for the season and it is expected that one of the 
largest cuts of white and sugar pine in the history of the 
company will be made this year. : 

S. Anderson, of Oakland, who purchased the L. Snow 

timber holdings, situated below Doon on the Siskiyou branch 
of the Southern Pacific, has a crew of men at work erecting 
a sawmill. It is expected that the mill will be completed 
and in operation by May 1. The output will be about 15,000 
fee umber a day. 
a a Dieckman, jr., recently received a lot of Spanish 
cedar logs from Central America and is figuring on an addi- 
tional shipment. Stocks of Spanish cedar in this market are 
nearly exhausted. Stocks of American hardwoods here are 
light and, under present conditions, it is difficult to re- 
plenish supplies. Importations of Japanese oak have practi- 
cally ceased. Philippine woods are not being handled now 
by Pacific coast importers, but it is reported that some 
easterners have negotiated with Manila timber owners for 
a quantity of timber. 

> eslemele, general manager of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Sonora, is visiting his com- 

any’s city office. 

ii iI. pte president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
has arrived in the city accompanied by Mrs. Queal. He is 
here on business connected with the starting up of his com- 
pany’s large white and sugar pine sawmills, at McCloud, for 

e new season. 
pag Pn F. Lindsay, a prominent lumberman of St. Paul, 
who arrived here last Saturday from Honolulu accompanied 
by Mrs. Lindsay, has been passing a few days in the city. 

“Bruce Fair, of the lumber and shipping firm Fair & Moran, 
this city, has returned from a visit to the branch office at 
Portland, Ore. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


April 14.—Local retail lumber dealers say that there has 
been a slight improvement in their business this month. 
The war scare seems to have been discounted somewhat and 
the talk of waiting to see what happens is not heard as fre- 
quently as it was a month ago. The prices obtained for 
lumber in a retail way in Los Angeles are badly demoralized 
and a great deal is being sold at cost and less. The northern 
mills seem to have enough to keep them running and to keep 
the boats supplied with orders. There has been no change 
recently in the prices of cut to order Oregon pine. 

The redwood mills have brought out a new price list on 
both cargo and car shipments, which makes substantial 
changes in not only the price but the classification of sizes 
and lengths. The list is called No. 6, and while the base 
price in all items has been raised considerably, still the 
net increase is about $1 a thousand, as the discounts off of the 
list have also been increased. Due to the heavy eastern de- 
mand for certain sizes and lengths in 2x6 and wider clear 
redwood for tank purposes, the mills have split the price on 
the lengths, making 16- to 20-foot at one price and the 14- 
foot and under at a less price; another departure is including 
the 8-foot in the long length price. The new list takes up 
the slack somewhat on various other items where condi- 
tions have radically changed since the old list was put out a 
year ago. On the whole it has been well received by the 
dealers and is considered to be an improvement on the old 
No. 5 list. 

C, A. Wayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & In 
vestment Co., has been confined to his home the last thirty 
days on account of serious illness, but is now improving 
a and it is hoped that he will be back at his desk before 
ong. 

George Lounsberry, well known lumberman and senior part- 
ner in Lounsberry & Harris, lumber dealers of this city, was 
operated on for appendicitis on Wednesday this week. He 


stood the operation in good shape and came thru everything 
splendidly. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


April 14.—According to A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the lumber com- 
panies of the Inland Empire have on their books orders suffi- 
cient to fill from 8,000 to 10,000 cars and have been refusing 
further orders because they can not hope to make deliveries 
on present bookings for three or four months. The car 
shortage situation in northern Idaho is improving and last 
month the lumber companies were able to get nearly twice as 
many cars as during the foregoing month. The lumbermen 
and railway officials look for continued improvement in ship- 
ping facilities, 

_ The plants of the HWumbird Lumber Co. at Sandpoint and 
Kootenai have been thoroly overhauled and it is expected 
that operations will be resumed the middle of the coming 
week, The starting of the spring cut depends upon weather 
conditions. The Humbird company made a record cut this 
year in the woods and several million feet of logs are banked 
on the banks of several streams in this vicinity awaiting the 
spring drives. 

All the lumbermen of the InJand Empire now require men 
applying for employment to sign employment cards and to 
five references from former employers. The present em- 
Ployees are being required to affirm or deny that they are 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World. The com- 
panies are determined that ‘hey will hire no members of the 
l. W. W. organization. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 18.—Considerable damage has been caused to the 
Northland Pine Co, of this city by high water which followed 
the breaking of ice jams above the city. It carried out mill 
booms and storage booms, releasing some logs and giving 
crews hard work to save the main supplies. The high water 
prevented crews from stringing new booms for several days. 
Work is now on and it is hoped to get the two loeal mills 
started on summer sawing some day next week. If condi- 
tions permit, both mills are to run night-and day this season. 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., wholesalers, 
with main offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., is stopping here for a 
day or two visiting their local oflice, after an extended visit to 
Pacifie coast points, 

Building permits for Minneapolis are running small so far 
this year in comparison with last, owing to the few large 
building projects started. Residence construction is proceed- 
ing at about the same rate as ever, however, and the local 
demand for building material, especially lumber, is holding 
up well. Building permits for March numbered 307 and came 
to b total of $707,020, compared with $1,386,805 for March, 
1916. 

Walker Smith, son of Ernest F. Smith, of the Hennepin 
Lumber Co., and grandson of T. B. Walker, of this city, has 
left the freshman class at Cornell University to join the 
American ambulance corps in France. Mr. and Mrs, Smith 
went east for a short visit with their son before his departure. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 16.—Everything pertaining to the lumber industry 
in this territory is encouraging, except the car supply, which 
shows no improvement; in fact, several reports indicate that 
transportation conditions will be even worse in the near 
future, and none of the railroads will make any promises. 
Several of the large lumber companies last week raised their 
prices $2. and all others apparently are falling in line. Ship 
building and barge schedules are increasing right along, and 
prices show up better each week. Mills in this section have 
booked a number of these orders, and many others are re- 
ported to be ready to be submitted. Other sections also are 
booking a nu.nber of these schedules. 

The call for 12x12-inch, 27- to 38-foot lineal average, is 
in very heavy demand, with most of this stock going to east- 
ern markets, Several large wholesalers from the Bast have 
been in this territory during the last week placing large orders 
for 12x12-inch and smaller timbers, such as 3x6- up to 8x12- 
inch, 24-, 27- and 38-foot lineal average, 1905 merchantable 
rough. Prices obtained during the last week for this item 
could not be secured two weeks ago, and it looks as if the 
price will soon advance even more. 

One of the large trunk lines last week placed orders which 
will aggregate many million feet of southern yellow pine, 
while others are reported to be in the market with large 
schedules calling for material 1-inch up to heavy construe- 
tion bridge timbers. Many of the railroads are still furnish- 
ing most of the cars required for transporting of company 
‘material, which is helping the mills greatly in keeping their 
timber docks clear. Other mills that have none of this rail- 
road material report that they have from twenty to forty 
ears of timbers on their docks, which they are unable to 
move on account of not being able to secure the equipment to 
move them. Several of these mills have had to shut down 
during the last week, while others have withdrawn from the 
market until the car situation shows some indications of im- 
provement, 

An occasional order for Mexican territory is booked, but 
they are few and far between, and no encouraging reports 
are heard from that section. The demand from South and 
North Dakota is increasing daily. The railroads are still 
busily placing orders for all grades and sizes of lumber, and the 
call from this source for heavy construction timbers is very 
much heavier, Stringers could hardly be in better request 
than they have been for the past two weeks, and prices show 
a very satisfactory increase. Twenty-eight-foot still leads 
in demand, with 14- and 16-foot lengths increasing daily. 
Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound continues to 
lead all other workings in volume, The demand for 30 foot 
stringers is somewhat better than for several months. 

Caps are not in such good demand as for several weeks pre- 
vious. but prices hold steady and on a great many sizes show 
a very good advance, Twelve x 14- and 14x14-inch, both 12- 
and 14-foot, rough heart, lead in shipments, with inquiries 
for No. 1 square edge and sound much heavier than for some 
time. An inquiry for 10,000 pieces of 14x14-inch, 14-foot 
rough heart, has been received by the mills in this section 
during the last week. Ties show a considerable falling off 
in volume, but prices hold steady and on many items prices 
show a very encouraging advance. Six x 8 inch, 8-foot, leads 
in volume, with both grades of No. 1 square edge and sound 
and rough heart being in frequent demand. Seven x 9 inch, 
9-foot, is not called for as frequently as last week. Switch 
ties are still moving in great volume, and prices show a good 
advance. Smaller timbers such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, 
are all moving in huge volume, and prices on all sizes show up 
better each week. Rough heart and No. 1 dressed are Jead- 
ing in demand and shipments, with inquiries for No. 1 rough 
and heart dressed increasing daily. 

Large construction timbers move fairly well, with prices 
on all sizes showing very encouraging increases, There 
have been several large schedules booked during the last 
week for western States calling for many million feet, and 
other schedules are reported ready to be submitted. Oil 
rig timbers still move actively, and prices show very good 
increases, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri still lead in the 
consumption of oil rig timbers, with Louisiana increasing its 
takings weekly. 

Paving block stock, which two weeks ago was moving so 
well, shows a very heavy falling off in volume, but prices are 
increasing right along. Four x 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot No. 1 
square edge and sound, still is the market leader, but in- 
quiries for 4x6- to 4x10-inch are increasing steadily. Car 
material could hardly be moving better than it does at this 
time unless the car supply were increased. The demand for 
1x4- and 6-inch B&better siding is especially heavy, both in 
9- or 18-foot and 10-or 20-foot lengths, and quite a number 
of orders calling for 8-foot lengths are in evidence. Two- 
to 38-inch No. 1 decking also moves very briskly, the mills in 
this section having booked over two million feet of this 
item during the last week at prices that could not previously 
be secured, Lining in all lengths and roofing are moving 
in larger volume than for several months. Sills are not mov- 
ing so well as heretofore, and prices are about $1 in advance 
over last week’s prices. Thirty-six- and 50-foot lengths are 
both in frequent request. Rough heart and heart S48 lead 
in demand, and the inquiries for No. 1 square edge and sound 
are much heavier than heretofore. 

Dimension in all grades could hardly be in better demand, 
the volume shipped this month being very encouraging, con- 
sidering the acute car shortage which the mills have had to 
contend with and the rainy weather which has greatly ham- 
pered transportation. The general opinion is that dimension 
will reach list prices in the very near future; in fact, they 
are not far from there right now. Many of the mills report 





a shortage on many items, and others report themselves over- 
sold on others, none of them having a well assorted stock 
on hand. The question of prices does not enter into orders 
for dimension at this time; the only question asked is “When 
can you ship?” In many instances the prices are left up to 
the mills if shipment can be promised within a reasonable 
time. Number 3 dimension also moves satisfactorily, and 
prices show up better each week. Short dimension, such as 
6-, 8- and 9-foot, continue to move in large volume, and prices 
on these short lengths show a very noticeable advance. Long 
joists are not moving so well as last week, but prices are in- 
creasing steadily. Twenty-six- and 28-foot lengths still lead, 
other lengths being called for only now and then, 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, move splendidly, and prices 
are increasing daily, and, from present indications, quota- 
tions will advance even more during the next week. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths are not moving as well as the lumbermen 
would like to see, but prices are advancing steadily. 

Boards, No. 1, in all sizes and lengths, move in larger 
volume than for many months, and prices show a very notice- 
able increase. Three-quarter- and 13/16-inch are both in fre- 
quent demand; 1x12-inch continues to lead in volume of de- 
mand and shipments, and the call for 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
improving steadily. Number 2 boards could hardly be mov- 
ing in larger volume than for the last three weeks, and prices 
on all widths and lengths are increasing right along. One 
x 12-inch still is the market leader, with the other widths 
showing a very noticeable increase in volume. Number 3 
boards also are moving in huge quantities and prices on sev- 
eral items show an advance of about $2 over prices ob- 
tained last week. Grooved roofing continues to move only 
fairly well, with prices showing but little increase, Ship- 
lap, No. 1, both 1x8- and 1x10-inch, is moving in large volume, 
and prices are increasing daily. One x 12-inch continues to 
drag, but prices on all sizes are very encouraging. Number 2 
shiplap is also in an excellent position, the only handicap 
to its, as well as to other items’ movement being the short 
car supply. Prices on all sizes show a very noticeable in- 
crease, One x 8-inch leads in activity. Number 3 shiplap 
shows a good advance in price as well as in shipments, 1x8- 
inch leading in volume and inquiries for 1x12-inch much 
better than for several months, Fencing in all grades still 
holds its former place as to demand and prices show an ad- 
vance of about $2 on No, 1 grade and about $1 on No, 2. 

Molding is moving in large volume, and prices show a slight 
increase. One and three-quarter-inch and smaller is leading 
in volume. Casing and base move actively and prices are 
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increasing daily. Jambs are also having a better movement 
than for some months, and prices are showing a very encour- 
aging advance. B&better surfaced in all widths are in good 
request at prices that have advanced in accordance to the 
increased demand, One and a quarter x 4- to 12-inch sizes 
still lead in the movement. C surfaced and rough finish are 
both moving in fair volume, and prices are showing up better 
each week. One x 6-inch and 14%4x4- to 12-inch lead. Drop 
siding is about the same as when last reported, with B&better 
leading in volume and inquiries for Nos. 1 and 2 increasing 
daily. Prices on all grades show quite an advance. 

Bevel siding and partition are both in good demand at 
prices that show a very good advance, especially on 1x6-inch 
B&better partition. Ceiling, %-inch, could hardly be in bet- 
ter demand, and prices are rising right along. B&better and 
No. 1 are leading in volume, with the call for No. 2 very good. 
Half- and %-inch move only fairly well, but prices are show- 
ing an advance of $1. Flooring, 1x3-inch, does not move as 
well as last week, but prices are advancing on all grades, 
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B&better flat grain, B&better edge grain and No. 1 flat grain 
lead in volume, and the advance is more noticeable on these 
items than on others. Flooring, 1x4-inch, moves actively, 
and prices on all items are showing a very good advance, 
B&better flat grain, B&better edge grain and No. 1 flat grain 
lead in the movement, and prices on these items show larger 
increase than those on other grades. 

The general opinion is that prices will increase steadily 
and that the demand will be steady for some time. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 16.—With the car situation to all appearances grow- 
ing rather worse than better, lumbermen here and there won- 
der if Federal administration of the railways for the period of 
the war emergency would not help matters. The various rail- 
way companies, it is contended, have succeeded in demon- 
strating fairly well their inability to handle the situa- 
tion. Centralization of control in the hands of the proper 
Federal authorities would, it is argued, strike down some 
of the abuses caused by the jockeying of the different lines 
for cars. In this connection it is complained that cars are 
still being loaded in the interior for Atlantic seaboard desti- 
nations where the freight congestion already is so severe 
that many weeks will be required to untangle it. The order 
requiring unloaded cars to be sent empty frem Atlantic 
ports to the interior has failed to give relief, because in 
many, if not most instances, these cars are promptly loaded 
for the same ports again, instead of being used to handle 
interior business. A lumberman lately returned from the 
North reports that he saw sidings in the middle West 
choked with loaded cars for eastern seaboard destination, 
awaiting their chance to be forwarded, Interior business 
is meanwhile crippled by lack of anything remotely resem- 
bling adequate car supply. The suggestion is offezed that 
direct Government management of rail transportation would 
force a more intelligent distribution of cars, with benefit 
to all concerned. 

The jury in the case of the Government vs. Albert LeMore 
and KE. EK. Carrierre, former stave exporters charged by the 
Federal court with using the mails to defraud, returned a 
verdict of guilty, which was read in open court here this 
morning. ‘Trial of the accused, in the Federal district court 
here, occupied practically all of last week, the case reach- 
ing the jury Saturday. A sealed verdict was returned yes- 
terday. Counsel for defense has filed a motion for a new 
trial and the defendants have been released on bond pending 
its disposition. 

The Federal Department of Labor has directed its New 
Orleans agents to compile and forward a list of all ship 
carpenters and mechanics who are available for employinent 
in the shipbuilding campaign. Somethirg like 100 have 
been enrolled here thus far. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 16.—The strong demand, advance in prices and 
continued shortage of railroad cars are features of the yellow 
pine market. Some building operations that were in prospect 
are delayed on account of the war, but the general demand 
apparently is not in the least affected by the international 
crisis and there is not expected to be any general decline in 
business. Orders come in as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened, and the business offered is much larger than the 
mills can handle. Some mills temporarily are not taking on 
more bookings, and mills generally are not having to go out 
and hunt orders. 

The demand has been so persistently strong that prices 
have gone away up. Shiplap, boards, flooring, dimensions 
and timbers as a rule sell for at least $3.50 a thousand more 
than they brought two weeks ago. The price advance has 
been general, and the end apparently is not yet in sight. 

The car shortage continues very acute, with many mills 
getting much less than 50 percent of their requirements, and 
mill operations at many points are curtailed as a result. 

An honor has been paid the local lumber fraternity thru 
the election of E. R. Jones, president of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., to represent the southern group of members of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau as a member of the board of 
directors. ‘This places Shreveport as the pivotal point in a 
large territory in millwork operations. Mr. Jones’ jurisdic- 
tion includes Ft. Smith, Ark., New Orleans, La., Shreveport, 
La., Jackson, Miss., Chattanooga, Knoxville and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Building operations in Shreveport last month, as shown 
by the report of the city building inspector, exceeded those of 
March last year by $14,506. The total for March this year 
was $77,076. The new dwellings and repairs to dwellings cost 
approximately $24,000. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 17.—This letter a fortnight ago listed prices of many 
items of yellow pine lumber showing a recent advance of $1 
a thousand on practically the entire list and predicting much 
higher prices for the immediate future. A gratifying an- 
nouncement now is an advance of from $1 to $2 a thousand 
over those quotations, and still the price of yellow pine has 
not advanced in proportion to prices of other lumber. and 
buyers may look for much higher prices very soon. 

During the last week many new lists have been issued by 
the leading mills of the South, most of them specifying that 
they are offering their lists only as a basis price, making 
mention of the fact that all orders will be submitted to the 
general office for prices, basis being subject to certain vari- 
ations according to the desirability of such orders, and con- 
dition of order file. Altho many believe that each day is 
adding to the surplus of yellow pine lumber, statistics really 
show that for the last five months shipments (as curtailed 
as they have been) have been greater than production, and 
while it is true that some mills are carrying a full stock, with 
the increased demand caused by large Government orders, 
now actually in evidence, were it possible to secure the 
equipment to move the surplus, it is safe to predict that in 
thirty days’ time mill stocks would be badly depleted. 

Altho rolling stock was more plentiful last week than 
during the preceding week, it was the result of a special order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, endeavoring to make 
an equal distribution of equipment and is not an indication 
of any improvement in the general car shortage that has 
maintained for the last six or seven months, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 16.—There seems to be no let up in demand for 
practically everything made for the interior trade. Dimension 
is going from $2 off to the list price. B & better flat 4-inch 
flooring brings aroun:] $26, No. 1, $24 and No. 2, $16. Num- 
ber 2 shiplap has been very active recently. Finish is very 
strong and No. 3 boards are bringing $13 and better. Small 
timbers are up at least $3 over ninety days ago and the 
demand probably has never been better for large timbers of 
all specifications, with prices moving upward rapidly. Pole 
stock is again in very good demand and orders for paving 
blocks are plentiful. The manufacturers do not have to 


hunt orders to fit their timber as orders are plentiful for any 
kind of logs they have. 

The only handicap to a record business is the car situation. 
At some points last week the supply was somewhat better but 
not anything like enough to take care of the normal cut. No 
additional mills have as yet closed down, but a number are 
on the verge of doing so if the supply of cars is not soon 
increased. Local railroad officials are giving the mills a little 
encouragement by giving out statements to the effect that 
they expect the car situation to improve at once. The manu- 
facturers do not look for a break in prices when the car 
situation does improve. 

There will probably be more cut-over pine lands in southern 
Mississippi planted in corn, peas, beans and potatoes and 
other foodstuffs than ever before in the history of the State, 
as every foot of cleared lands is being made ready for a 
crop of some kind. ‘The labor question is causing farmers 
some worry, a considerable number of negroes having left the 
farms and gone North, but so far they have been able to 
replace them. 

Tims B. Quinn, of Ackerman, Miss., is building a modern 
sawmill, and has placed an order with the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for a dry kiln of the Moore Moist 
Air type. The plant wiil be in full operation by the middle 
of May. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


April 17.—The call for lumber to build ships as a part 
of the United States’ war plans has already affected the lum- 
ber market in this section. It is reported here that the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La., has received 
an order for 110 cars and mills in this section are expecting 
similar orders. Several mills have withdrawn their price 
lists in anticipation of this and will fill Government orders 
first. The local market has, however, been somewhat hurt 
by the falling off of retail business. Many prospective 
building plans and improvements have been postponed until 
more settled conditions arrive. Notwithstanding this lum- 
ber prices continue to increase and an advance of as much 
as $1 a thousand was recorded during the week. The car 
situation is better than it has been for months and a spirit 
of optimism prevails along this line. 

Thomas W. Havis, manager of the Havis-Virden Lumber 
Co., of this city, has sold his stock in that firm and has 
voluntarily severed connection with the company. B. M. 
Fulton, former bookkeeper and salesman, assumes the man- 


agement. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 14.—With one big wooden schooner just recently 
launched, four others now under construction and plans being 
perfected for the establishment of a new ship yard that al- 
ready has contracts for ten big vessels to be built of longleaf 
yellow pine, Beaumont is coming into prominence as a ship- 
building center, and lumber manufacturers with headquarters 
here are having an abundance of business in the way of ship- 
building schedules offered them. Here are located the general 
offices of the Sabine Tram Co., Nona Mills Co., Keith Lumber 
Co., and the Beaumont Lumber Co. The Sabine Tram Co.'s 
manufacturing operations are located at Deweyville, Tex., 
and after logging for many years in its timber holdings in 
Louisiana, the company is now moving its logging equipment 
back into Texas and will again log from its Texas timber. This 
company has holdings of more than 200,000,000 feet of mag- 
nificent hardwood timber, and now that Texas hardwoods are 
becoming so well known and so popular arrangements are 
being made to manufacture this timber. On June 1 one side 
of the company’s big double mill at Deweyville will begin 
cutting hardwoods exclusively, giving it an output of about 
50,000 feet daily. In charge of the hardwood operations will 
be O. A. Davis, a hardwood man of long experience, who is 
familiar with the demands of the trade and well equipped to 
handle this business. 

Realizing the pressure that the high cost of living is mak- 
ing on the laboring men, President J. Blewett Smyth and 
General Manager C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Co., re- 
cently announced that all employees who occupy houses 
owned by the company who would cultivate gardens would 
be given their houses rent free. Each house is supplied with 
a garden plot of 150 feet square and as a result of this liberal 
offer of the company there has been such a clearing away of 
debris, plowing, spading and seeding of ground as has never 
before been seen in Deweyville and as a result there will 
be no lack of foodstuffs in that community, the old H. C. of 
I. will be given a body blow, the town will be placed in a 
more sanitary condition and the company will have a splendid 
body of efficient and contented employees. As the company 
owns several hundred houses that have been rented to its 
employees this offer of free rent to every one who cultivates 
a garden is going to represent a heavy expense to it, but an 
expense that in the end will prove well worth while. 

The operations of the Nona Mills Co. are at Leesville, La., 
and here on its cut-over lands the company is making an ex- 
periment that will prove the adaptability of these lands for 
grazing purposes and that cattle growing is an industry that 
will make the use of these hitherto waste lands profitable. 
Ilere about 20,000 acres of cut-over pine lands have been put 
under fence and are being stocked with cattle, the plan being 
to improve the native cattle by breeding them to high class 
Brahma and Shorthorn bulls, a number of which have been 
purchased for that purpose. It is the belief of John N. Gil- 
bert, president of the company, that with the eradication of 
the cattle tick the native cattle bred to the blooded bulls will 
produce a breed that will be hardy and become large pro- 
ducers of milk and beef. On the 20,000 acres now under 
fence it is expected to graze 2,000 cattle, and dipping vats, 
feeding sheds, silos and shelters are being provided and the 
company hopes when all are completed to have one of the 
most highly developed stock farms in the United States. The 
company now has under cultivation 50 acres in corn, sorghum, 
velvet beans, peanuts and other forage crops and this acreage 
will be increased as necessary to take care of the increasing 
herds and to supply feed for all the live stock used in the 
company’s lumbering and logging operations. This company 
also has a pecan orchard of 75 acres on cut-over lands that 
will soon come into bearing. This orchard of paper shell 
pecans is expected to become one of the company’s most prof- 
itable investments. 

The Keith Lumber Co., of which John F. Keith is president, 
is building a mill to replace the one recently destroyed by 
fire, the mill being located at Voth, and it will be a modern 
plant in every respect. 

The Beaumont Lumber Co., directed by Ben S. Woodhead 
and W. A. Priddie, is one of the largest wholesale lumber con- 
cerns in the South. In addition to its large yellow pine 
business the company does an extensive business in Texas 
hardwoods and is a member of the Texas Hardwood Commit- 
tee. 

One of the most prominent members of the Beaumont lum- 
ber fraternity is Aurelius Milch, Texas manager of the Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Co. This is one of the largest lumber 
exporting concerns in the United States and recently has 
shipped from Beaumont alone many millions of feet of yellow 
pine destined for ports of the Entente powers. Mr. Milch is 
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one of the most experienced and best posted exporters in the 
South and enjoys the confidence and esteem of lumbermen 
generally to the highest degree. 

Mills continue to turn down numerous orders because of 
the inability to secure cars and prices are better than they 
have been in years. The demand comes from all quarters— 
retail yards, railroads, oil fields and coastwise points. Stocks 
at the mills are still broken, but the production is being 
curtailed the same as it has been for the last six weeks. 

The fact that O. J. Palmer, United States immigrant in- 
spector, spent today in Beaumont conferring with C. A. 
Weber, business agent of the building trades council, rela- 
tive to securing ship carpenters for the Government has 
caused people here to believe the Government will have some 
of the 1,000 wooden vessels it intends to build constructed 
in Beaumont, and some in Orange and Lake Charles, Mr. 
Palmer went to Orange tonight and will continue to Lake 
Charles Tuesday night. Mr. Weber will obtain the names of 
all carpenters and ship carpenters in Beaumont and will turn 
the list over to the navy department. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


April 16.—With a demand constantly stimulated from new 
sources, mills in this section report the market situation bet- 
ter than at any previous time since 1906. Most of the mills 
have cancelled their price lists within the last two weeks 
and are selling only on special quotations. The demand for 
shipbuilding material, active for some time past in the 
Southwest, had shown considerable increase prior to an- 
nouncement of the Government's tremendous building pro- 
gram, Thruout Texas and Louisiana much building is in 
progress and yard orders are plentiful. Special dimension 
cutting is handled virtually at the mill’s own prices and is 
dificult to place at all. 

The car situation shows little improvement in this section, 
‘but the fact that mill stocks are low in spite of this disad- 
vantage indicates that production has been held well in hand, 

Launching of the City of Houston, the second large ocean- 
going auxiliary schooner to be built in Orange, is scheduled 
for April 21, the anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto. A 
Jarge party of Houston citizens is expected here and will 
‘be in charge of the ceremonies attending the launching. Miss 
Margaret Scott, daughter of John T. Scott, a prominent 
Ilouston banker, has been named sponsor, 

W. Hi. Stark, president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
‘Co,, heads a central committee selected last week at a 
“preparedness” mass meeting of Orange citizens, The com- 
mittee is clothed with plenary power to handle any emergency 
itthat may arise and has at its disposal 800 men who have 
signed the roster of the Orange Volunteer Reserves. 

An armed guard has been put on duty at the Piaggio-Swails 
‘ship yard and will be maintained day and night. Imployees 
are checked in carefully at the beginning of the work day and 
no other than employees are admitted to the yard without 
written passes, signed by authorized officials. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 17.—Some lumbermen say that the present difficulty 
due to the car shortage is worse than a panic could be. 
With prices high and plenty of orders still they are unable 
to do business. Fortunately, most of the yards had good 
stocks when the real pinch of the war came. Now they are 
releasing this stock at their own prices and convenience. 
‘The customer is told in most instances if he can get a better 
deal elsewhere to take advantage of it, as the dealer in 
question does not particularly care whether he sells or not, 

Dealers are taking the choice of the orders that come in, 
restricting customers in many instances as to the amount 
they sell. None of them cares to break up his stock too 
‘badly. Most lumbermen are wondering whether they will be 
jput out of business if the war continues any length of time. 

Local building is not as good as it was expected to be 
with the opening of the spring season. Tuilders, like nearly 
everyone else, are evidently awaiting the war developments. 
The high prices for nearly all kinds of building materials 
«lo not look good to them, so they are holding off. 


WARREN, ARK. 


April 16.—The car situation and loading conditions con- 
‘tinue just about as unsatisfactory as they possibly could be. 
The Warren mills are receiving about 25 percent of their 
requirements in empty cars and it is nearly impossible to load 
even that small a percentage on account of the stringent 
loading rules enforced, The railroads are insisting that for- 
eign cars be loaded to system points only or so that the 
owning road will participate in the haul, which makes it 
nearly impossible to load anything except system orders, as 
the majority of cars now being received are either extreme 
southeastern or extreme southwestern, which sections are not 
reached by manufacturers in this section. 

April 1 witnessed further general advances of about $1 a 
thousand straight thru the list. Flooring, ceiling, partition 
and siding continue scarce at $2 to $3 off, Finish stocks are 
badly broken at $4 to $5 off, common boards and dimension 
$2 to $3 off and Arkansas soft pine lath $2.65 to $2.80 f.o.b. 
miil, It is reported that quite a number of the large manu- 
facturers have withdrawn from the market and are accepting 


no new business, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 16.—Notwithstanding the present unrest and unset- 
tled business conditions caused by the recent war declaration 
the North Carolina pine manufacturers have enjoyed good 
business during the week, the demand for both rough and 
dressed stock showing a good increase. Lumber manufac- 
turers in close touch with the situation say that the war 
will not have a bad effect on the market. There may not be 
as active demand for dressed stock as many would like to 
see but there will undoubtedly be a greater demand for all 
kinds of low grade rough lumber for boxes, crating ete., and 
it is the low grade which at present constitutes the greater 
portion of the output of the North Carolina pine mills. The 
efforts of railroads to facilitate the movement of lumber are 
resulting in larger shipments. Reports for this month so far 
show an increase in shipments during March of from 25 to 
40 percent over February, and a little larger than during 
January. 

Buyers are badly in need of lumber for building and for the 
box plants. There seems to be no difficulty in selling lumber 
at their own prices if they had the stock to deliver. Recent 
developments in the pine market indicate that there will be 
more briskness in building operations than many suppose. 
‘The demand for 4/4 rough edge especially is increasing stead- 
lly and because the mills bave practically none of this stock 
on hand not covered by‘ orders, the price has advanced 
markedly, Those mills willing to take on orders for 100,000 
feet or more are getting 50 cents per thousand feet more 
than for current delivery. No. 1, 4/4 edge sold during the 
week at $29.50 to $30; No. 2 at $27 to $28; No. 3 at $21.75 
to $22.50. There is no doubt that further advances will be 
noted in these items before long. Some of the mills are now 
holding their No. 1 edge at $30 net f.0.b. Norfolk. The 4/4 






edge box and cull market is very brisk and the possibilities 
are for enlargement in the near future. The tendency is to 
higher values. Large sales are frequent but prompt delivery 
is wanted on practically all orders. Four quarter edge box 
is being sold at $19, while a large sale of 2,000,000 feet of 
4/4 edge culls was made at $17 f.o.b. Norfolk less 2 percent. 
While the demand for the better grades of stock boards is not 
heavy, it appears that prices have been materially streng- 
thened by the advancing nature of 4/4 edge. 

Stock sizes of box are moving more briskly but as yet with- 
out further advance in price. Five quarter and 6/4 edge box 
have come in for more attention and some few cargo sales 
have been made. The two items still are being sold by the 
mills at the same price, this ranging from $19.75 to $20.50 
f.o.b. Norfolk. The demand for box bark strips has again 
become brisk and there is no question but that before very 
long the mills will be asking $14 for this item. Some are 
already getting this figure. Some of the dressed lumber 
items show a good demand while others move out rather 
slowly. Those items showing an increase are all grades of 
13/16-inch flooring, No. 1 %-inch ceiling, No. 1 and No. 4 
Ye-inch ceiling, and the various widths of roofers. During 
the last week there have been several cargo orders of dressed 
flooring, pa*tition and roofers booked for prompt delivery 
around New York at good prices. Roofers have not advanced 
any further in price as yet but there is a strong upward 
tendency and more marked uniformity in quotations from 
various mills. Factory flooring has again shown more life 
and several large sales have been made, Prices range from 
$23.25 to $24.75, according to the various thicknesses. 

Initial steps were taken to erect a large plant in this section 
for the McKwen Lumber Co., of Azalea, N. C., when it pur- 
chased a four-acre tract of land on the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line Railroad in Norfolk County. The McEwen company 
now operates a large saw and planing mill at Azalea. Con- 
struction of the plant wifl be begun at once, 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


April 16,—A large number of lumber and coal companies 
have responded to the suggestion of State Commissioner of 
Agriculture James H. Stewart to place unused land at the 
disposal of the employees of the different companies for the 
purpose of developing and adding to the food production of 
the State. Not only has the response been large, but in a 
sense codperative, some of the companies having offered to 
furnish seeds at cost and—in some cases—to fence in land 
thus utilized by their workers. Among the lumber com- 
panies that have acted on the commissioner’s suggestion are 
the Blué Jay Lumber Co., the Porterwood Lumber Co. and 
the lumber interests of George I’. Breece, mayor of this city. 

II. KE. Hines, president of the Hines Lumber Co., of Blue- 
field, who became ill recently of ptomaine poisoning while in 
Richmond, Va., on a business trip, has returned to his home, 
practically recovered. 

An appeal was made by Senator Wells Goodykoontz in the 
course of his address before a recent meeting of the local 
rotary club, for forest conservation, He declared that the 
people of the State should be made keenly to realize the danger 
they were in of losing their forest growths and that steps 
should be taken to preserve the timber as it stands today, and 
also to replenish the forests, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 16.—The North Carolina pine men of this city are in 
a state of great expectancy over an order calling for several 
million feet of dimension stock on which the quartermaster at 
Fort Howard, just outside of Baltimore, has called for bids, 
to be opened next Thursday. The order specifies not less 
than 41,000 pieces of various sizes, the exact quantities re- 
quiring considerable calculation. One of the stipulations is 
that the successful bidder must be prepared to begin loading 
barges for the shipment of the lumber within forty-eight hours 
after the award is made, from which it would seem that the 
lumber is wanted in a great hurry, tho the exact purpose of 
placing so big a contract is not known. ‘There are relatively 
few North Cirolina pine men in a position to furnish so big 
a bill on such short notice, which tends to reduce the compe- 
tition somewhat, since the lumber must be drawn from com- 
paratively nearby points, so that too much time is not lost in 
transportation, 

An undertaking which seems to be connected with the an- 
nounced purpose of the Government to encourage the con- 
struction of wooden steamers of standard size in such num- 
bers as to combat the German submarine boat menace and fur- 
nish adequate facilities for the shipment of supplies to the 
Allies, is the chartering of the Potomac Shipbuilding Co, with 
an authorized capital stock of $3,000,000 by the State Corpo- 
ration Commission of Virginia, ‘The company is privileged 
to establish mills and factories for the building of ships, to 
deal in ships and ship building materials and to do various 
other things. 

The North Carolina pine shipping facliities to Baltimore 
from the North Carolina sounds will be materially increased 
in the near future by the establishment of a steamship line 
which will also take in Norfolk and Newport News, making 
stops there, The Virginia-Carolina Navigation Co. has been 
chartered for the service and has already acquired three 
steamers, while three others are to be built. Two of the 
steamers, the Newbern and Llizabeth City will be ready in a 


short time. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 18.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange is watching the 
proposed advance in freight rates, but does not intend to 
oppose all propositions to advance them. At a well-attended 
meeting of the exchange last Saturday O. FE. Yeager and M, 8, 
Burns were appointed a committee to take the matter in 
hand and coéperate with the Chamber of Commerce, which 
is expected to take action on it. No exact resolutions were 
adopted, but it is the sense of the exchange that when any 
advances are ordered they should be uniform and not dis- 
criminate against any market or favor any, 

The exchange has adopted a protest against the legislative 
bill which proposes to tax the income of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and will be indirectly represented in a hearing on 
the subject to be held in Albany this week by a senate com- 
mittee. 

The prospect of early opening of the lakes is poor. There 
is fifty miles or more of ice massed up at the lower end of 
Lake Erie, and with freezing nights and little sun or wind the 
outlook does not improve. One vessel is in the ice at fhe 
upper end of this pack, bound for Buffalo, and it has been 
there ever since April 1, and three vessels are at the lower 
end of it, bound out from Buffalo, which started out last 
week Thursday. They only got a short distance into the ice. 
All thé rest of the fleet is waiting for them. The lumber 
fleet never tries to buck the ice, but an early start is desired, 
as a large amount of stock is to be brought down as soon as 
conditions warrant. 

M. M. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., ssys that some hardwood shipments are coming thru in 
good shape, mostly on special permits, and these arrive here 
in quick time. In the meantime the railroads are clearing up 
in only a gradual way the lumber on sidetracks that has 
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» Watch for this space every other week e 


We will be Pleased to Quote Factory 
Buyers on the following items:— 


1 Car 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Ash. 

1 Car 4-4 9 to 11” Ist & 2nd Basswood. 
1 Car 4-4 12” & wider Ist & 2nd =“ 
150 M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Red Oak. 
150 M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. White Oak. 


PINE AND HEMLOCK CRATING. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO 
COUNTY HARD MAPLE, 


Gill-Andrews 


wausay.. Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN 



























A Brand to 


Tie to ——_ 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch oocation 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Vencers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4,No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®*4)2'" 
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Northern Hardwoods 


7 We offer the following for immediate delivery: K 


2 cars ¢ i 7. 2nd ny Low 5 cars 8-4 6’’& wdr. No.3 Hemlock 
2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Birc 1 car 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
Pear 16-4 let and 20d Birch iod| 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C.& B. Basswood 


Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
= EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. ee 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA; 


honors Panama Pace GRAND PRIZE 
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LASKA-YUKON. PACIFIC EXPOS 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 7.) 0" oY 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2x" Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














! Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 

































Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD ‘BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
. News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














Singleton, Dunn & Co. *“?in‘tinie ct" 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ““SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codecs Telecede Licbor’s Zana '5.c.,a.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scotcon’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Ravel Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, ow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine,-North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves, Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


been on the way for months. Orders have slacked off in the 
last few weeks quite noticeably. People have been getting in 
the lumber already ordered and the war talk has somewhat 
interfered with demand, but business is in a healthy condi- 
tion and prices remain firm. 

Building permits the last week showed a total cost of $188,- 
300 and numbered 115, which is a good increase over recent 
weeks. The number of dwellings of wooden construction is 
rather small. 

The lumber trade at present is not favorable to the yard- 
less dealer, He is not only without lumber but finds it almost 
impossible to get a supply. There is not a dealer in that 
branch of the trade who could not sell more lumber than he 
can possibly get. Some dealers are now reporting a little 
better supply of cars from the middle South and West, in- 
cluding West Virginia, Tennessee and Wisconsin, but it is 
as impossible to get cars from the far South or Pacific coast 
as it ever was. The opening of the lakes will help the Pacific 
coast as far as shingles are concerned, but otherwise it looks 
as if the movement would remain as slow as it has been of 
late. Prices are good where the lumber is in sight, but job- 
bers and consumers have become very tired of ordering stuff 
that they can not get. 

The George M. Zimmermann Lumber Co. has opened a 
branch yard at the corner of Eagle and Lord streets, with a 
frontage of 600 feet on the former street. It is centrally 
located for the company’s growing factory trade and a more 
complete stock will be carried than ever before, both of lum- 
ber and shingles. Good switching facilities will afford the 
means for both incoming and outgoing shipments. ‘The sec- 
tion where this new yard is being established is becoming a 
busy one in the city’s lumber trade. On Eagle Street, nearby, 
are two other yards, those of the Miller Lumber Co,, whole- 
sale hardwoods, and the City Lumber Co., a retail concern, 
which recently moved from Seneca Street to get larger yard 
and shed room for its stock, 

The barge Samuel J. Tilden, which has brought lumber to 
this port and the Tonawandas for many years, has been sold 
by the Hamilton Transportation Co. to the Mullen Coal Co., 
of Detroit. This vessel is one of the larger lumber carriers on 
the lakes, with carrying capacity of 800,000 feet of white pine. 
Mixer & Co. have become the selling agents in New York State 
territory for the Stout Lumber Co., of Thornton, Ark., one of 
the large manufacturers of shortleaf pine lumber in that 
State. 

The Elk Street yard of Taylor & Crate has been largely de- 
pleted of its lumber stock and a number of large buildings 
are soon to be erected there by the chemical manufacturing 
company which several months ago purchased the site, with 
the intention of making it a headquarters for its line of in 
dustry. 


NEW YORK 


April 17.—It has been a long time since the demand was 
so insistent on a rising market, as it is now, and there has 
probably been no time in the history of the lumber business 
when prices were of less moment than they are today. De- 
livery is the essential feature and lucky is the wholesaler 
whose mill connections are such as to secure fair supplies of 
cars. There has been some improvement, but wholesalers 
have so much business that they are turning down many at- 
tractive contracts and will continue to do so until there is 
more certainty in transportation. 

Anticipating no prospect of a recession in lumber prices 
for probably a couple of years, operators who have delayed 
starting their contracts are putting out the business, and 
trying to cover their wants at today’s quotations and build- 
ers look for considerable activity to develop during the early 
summer. One feature that will probably cause further un- 
easiness is the prospect of labor shortage and the patriotic 
sentiments of those who feel that unnecessary building oper- 
ations should not be started now, releasing labor for more 
important purposes It is a fact, however, that this labor 
activity will increase the demand for lumber, because from 
every source comes heavier inquiry for lumber and orders 
are placed at prices which but recently would be considered 
out of the question. 

Ship building yards are assuming activity and inquiries 
made for spruce and yellow pine indicate many contracts for 
wooden vessels within the immediate few weeks. Yards Tor 
years devoted only to small repair business are being regen- 
erated with a view to increased output and greater efficiency. 
From a broad view, Government inquiries indicate activity 
within a short time on the large proposed fleet of wooden 
ships and it is authoritatively stated that inquiries aggregating 
over 15,000,000 feet were made last week. Other business 
of the heavy structural kind developing for dock building 
purposes is of consequence and boards of trade and commerce 
are investigating the possibilities of war facilities in several 
sections of the Hast that will draw considerably in excess of 
the lumber supply that usually comes thru this market. Rail- 
road business is active and it is this class of inquiries that 
accounts for so much optimism. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 17.—An undertone of suppressed excitement is found 
in Pittsburgh lumber trade which has more than ordinary 
significance to it. Some surprises have been sprung on 
large producers of yellow pine as well as hardwoods in the 
last week in the shape of inquiries that show that the Gov- 
ernment is scouring the whole market for this lumber for 
ship building barracks, camp construction and other needs 
that runs up in the big figures of war times. In fact, ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 feet of yellow pine is included in 
one inquiry alone that came to the Pittsburgh trade last 
week. Word from the Pacific coast to the Pittsburgh trade 
indicates a similar condition there for large volumes of 
Douglas fir have been sold by Coast mills for Government 
use, and it is understood that this is for wooden vessel con- 
struction. 

The Babcock Lumber Co, reports experiences almost dis- 
eouraging in getting shipments of yellow pine. Mills are 
apparently unable to get stuff thru, or by, the shipping boards, 
tho often needed badly. The yard trade is not so badly 
affected, this company reports, as the large consuming trade, 
which usually orders as needed, and feels the tight pinch 
of supplies. KE. V. Babcock, of this company, is in the East 
this week on a business trip. The company reports a small 
hemlock peel likely in the West Virginia fields, owing to the 
difficulty in procuring labor and car supply. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Co. finds heavy calls for yellow 
pine coming from seaboard sections, and is meeting with 
strenuous times in forcing stocks thru from the mills. The 
company reports that Government agents have been care- 
fully examining lumber plants and are getting ready for orders 
for large amounts of lumber which it is not likely will be per- 
mitted to delay when once called for. The calls are for oak 
and yellow pine, as far as can be heard in this direction. 
Alex Willson, of this company, made a rather trite state- 
ment in discussing this fact, when he called attention to a 
comparison of lumber prices at present with those of just 
before the opening of the great war. Actual lists were com- 
pared and it was found that the average’on yellow pine of 














































































No. 1 grade, is increased only about 15 percent over what 
was the lowest lumber market known in ten years. In the 
lower grade materials the percentage of increase was larger, 
but the actual change was no greater on the average. Now 
when it is recalled that everything in the way of materials, 
labor, freights, in fact, everything that must be had by the 
mills, has increased from 60 to 200 percent, the advance in 
lumber is amazingly small and offers the least relative 
return to the seller of any of the industrial products in the 
market. But the Willson company is by no means _pessi- 
mistie as to the future, believing that things will gradu- 
ally right themselves under the more systematic operation 
of the railroads and handling of the freight blockades. 

Coal mining is being pushed on the broadest possible 
scale in the Pittsburgh district. More expansions of ton- 
nage capacity, and new mines and new mining towns are 
being reported from week to week than for many years. 
suilding operations are very quiet aside from the large 
mercantile, warehouse and industrial structures. A woefully 
small amount of building of dwelling houses marks this year 
and the Pittsburgh situation is regarded as the most serious 
in the history of the city. Never have so few houses been 
building nor has the demand been ahead of the supply as at 
present. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 16.——All cars are coming thru on permits, and this 
system is mecting with favor from most of the lumbermen, 
altho some of them condemn it. Some feel that they have 
not yet found the right system of granting permits and others 
that small shippers are not getting their share of permits, so 
that the dealer who buys largely from scattered sources is not 
securing proportionate service for his customers. A fair 
amount of lumber is being received by rail and water ship- 
ments continue to increase, but the volume is still far behind 
the demand and stocks are rapidly decreasing, for outdoor 
work is now getting in full swing notwithstanding backward 
weather. The demand for the ship building industry is 
already enormous and is increasing constantly. The railroads 
are big buyers, and indicate that they will buy even more 
heavily within the next few months. The larger industrials 
are using much lumber, begging for shipments and placing 
more orders. Box makers can not get enough lumber to any 
more than keep ahead of actual consumption, and not always 
that. The cabinet and trim men are busy, and so are the 
furniture makers and all wood-using industries, using above 
their normal supply, which, with the great scarcity, keeps the 
market very tight. General business conditions here are good, 
A general resumption of building activity is looked for soon, 
for it now seems certain that prices of material will not 
decrease for some time, and the demand for hduses and busi- 
ness buildings is strong. The real estate market is active 
and prices have tightened considerably, 

The hardwood market is firm thruout, the greatest demand 
being for oak, maple, ash, basswood and hardwood floorings. 
White pine is\very much in demand and prices are very high, 
with local stocks at the lowest point they have ever been, 
Spruce sells readily at record prices but little is offered. 
Ifemlock lists are badly broken and prices are high. Demand 
for cypress was never stronger or prices higher, but so little 
is coming in that the stocks are very low. Yellow pine 
shipments come in regularly, but not in sufficient volume to 
relieve the scarcity. North Carolina pine is in good demand 
at high prices, in bill timbers, sizes, roofers, box and flooring. 
Shingles are in demand beyond the supply, both in cypress 
and cedar, and lath of all kinds and sizes sell well at high 
prices, 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association has decided 
to hold its summer meeting at Harvey’s Lake, Pa., but the 
full program and details have not yet been announced. 

Several of the Philadelphia lumbermen, both wholesale 
and retail, have lost some of their employees in the campaign 
for enlistments, which is somewhat of a sacrifice just now, 
when help is so scarce. 

Shipbuilding here continues to grow in importance. Many 
small yards have been started recently, and this is of par 
ticular interest to the lumbermen, as they will build largely 
wooden vessels and boats. A charter has just been granted 
to another large concern, the Downey Shipbuilding Co., which 
is capitalized at $5,000,000. Accommodations for the great 
army of men working in the shipyards is a serious problem, 
especially at Chester, where so many houses are needed for 
the munitions makers. ‘To relieve the situation, the Sun and 
the Chester shipbuilding companies have been buying up 
vacant ground and will build hundreds of houses especially 
for their employees. The strike in the shipyard of the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation, at Wilmington, has been settled 
by agreement, thru the efforts of Mayor Price and President 
Megear of the Chamber of Commerce, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 17.—Corporations, great and small, have come for- 
ward to offer their services to the Government with enhearten- 
ing unanimity. New England business interests, of practically 
all lines of trade, have shown much patriotism in this respect 
and their action has gone far toward dissipating the antag 
onism against them which in recent years has been generally 
shown by the public. But at a time when capital is showing 
a general disposition to undergo sacrifices in the public 
interest some of the labor unions are taking advantage of 
their opportunity to demand shorter hours and higher wages. 
The building laborers of the unskilled class, for instance, are 
still holding out for an advance to 471% cents an hour to 
become effective late in the spring. However, potatoes at $1 
a peck and similar exorbitant prices for other necessities is 
a good excuse for this attitude of the wage earners. 

The profits such as have been gathered in by New England 
manufacturers will quite probably never be duplicated again, 
as most of them, munitions producers especially, are recon- 
ciling themselves to selling to foreign governments as well 
as to their own country at a reasonable margin, whereas the 
last year they paid profits of 50 to 100 percent, and in some 
instances even more. ‘This is likely to have the effect of 
scaling down prices for some commodities, but lumber is 
hardly likely to be affected much as the advances on it here 
have been comparatively moderate, demand is very heavy and 
production has been less than normal. The food situation is the 
most serious question here now. Some of the small log 
driving contractors have been forced to forego their activities 
on account of the great cost of supplies as well as the demands 
of the rivermen for $4 a day. 

Flood prospects along the northern New England water- 
sheds this spring are mere serious than they have been for 
years, according to the reports of lumbermen recently re- 
turned from the camps. Word from some of the strategic 
river points states that several feet of snow is still left in 
the woods while many of the smaller forest streams are still 
choked with ice. A warm wave has come and a heavy rain 
at this time would spell trouble for the log drivers. It is 
encouraging to note, however, that all the sawmills expect 
to be rushed to capacity as soon as the season is fully open 
and that they have no doubt of securing the highest prices 
in the history of the industry. The mills that have beca 
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operating thru the winter have practically exhausted their 
stocks of logs and they still have many orders on their books. 
And it should not be forgotten that the Maine log cut alone 
this last winter has been probably one-quarter less than 
autumn plans called for, while in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont a big part of the log production is for the pulp mills, 
much of the remainder being small hardwoods for handles, 
bobbins, spools, last blocks etc. 

The fairly warm weather has further stimulated building 
activities. Last week the value of New England building 
contracts placed was $4,007,000, and from the first of April 
to last Wednesday—ten days—the aggregate was $6,185,000. 
In the suburbs there is an active business in the construction 
of small houses, principally frame buildings. In Boston 
proper applications were filed last week for $737,218 worth 
of new buildings, an increase of about $200,000 over the 
corresponding week of last year. But these were mostly 
large operations, thirty permits being granted as against 
seventy-eight one year ago. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, one of the very 
large lumber consumers near here, has announced a general 
increase of wages to its thousands of employees, becoming 
effective June 1. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 17.—All Saginaw Valley lumbermen are wearing 
broad smiles for business is flourishing, prices are climbing 
steadily, and the outlook continues bright. The demand 
for all grades and kinds of lumber is growing, and orders 
are pouring in faster than they can be filled. The difficulty 
in securing sufficient cars still proves a handicap. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow and Bigelow-Cooper companies, of 
say City, are rushed with orders, and with the prices high 
the prospects are extremely good. W. D. Young & Co., of 
tay City, also report a fine trade, but because of the 
shortage of flat cars difficulty is being encountered in 
securing logs from the North and this is affecting lumber 
operations, 

F. D. Barton & Co., of Saginaw, are experiencing the 
business boom with the prices firm. 

Last week there has been great activity in the building 
line in Bay City, thirteen permits for new buildings and 
twenty for alterations and remodeling being issued, the 
former amounting to $5,165, and the latter, $9,450. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


April 17.—The recently organized Robert K. Jardine Lum- 
ber Co. has secured yards on Franklin Street east of Grand- 
ville Avenue, but it will be several weeks before the com- 
pany is ready for business. ‘The lumber trade was never 
in such condition as it is today,” said Mr. Jardine. ‘Dur- 
ing the acute car shortage and freight blockade last winter 
it was impossible to make shipments from the mills with 
the result that stock already sold had a heavy accumula- 
tion at all the shipping points. ‘The car situation is easier 
now, altho not so easy as it might be, but every available 
car is being used for the shipment of the old orders and the 
new orders will not have much of a chance until the old ones 
are cleaned up. Further to complicate the situation the 
Government is in the market for about 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber for army use and an immense amount more for the 
building of ships, and the Government will have first call 
on all the mills produce.” 

Inquiries for portable buildings for mess halls, hospitals, 
officers’ quarters and other army uses received by the 
Togan-Stiles Co., of Grand Rapids, are the first concrete 
evidence received here, since war was declared, of the man- 
ner in which the industries of the country can best serve 
the country. The Togan-Stiles company has been asked to 
draw plans showing exactly the methods of construction of 
its buildings and to state its capacity for production. The 
Government communication asks whether the company would 
put on three shifts of workmen, each serving eight hours, 
or whether it would be willing to turn its plant over to the 
Government. Gun stocks, cartridge boxes and airplanes 
could be manufactured wholly or in part in the Grand Rapids 
furniture factories and could be turned out in large quanti- 
ties. Hach of the furniture factories has announced that 
employees who enter the Government service will be looked 
after by the respective factories. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 16.—Last week brought one of the biggest snow- 
storms of the winter, with a fall of six to more than twelve 
inches of snow thruout the Province. It was piled in great 
drifts and impeded traffic to some extent. Mild weather fol- 
lowed immediately, however, and the snow will have the effect 
of hastening the opening of the rivers, and also of increas- 
ing the flow of water for log-driving purposes. 

There is considerable speculation as to the possible effect 
of the entry of the United States into the war upon the 
American market for Provincial spruce. The market has been 
strong and active, and shipments have been only limited by 
car and schooner space, both of which have been scarce, The 
report that more than half of the total cut of spruce in Maine 
will go to the pulp mill leads to the hope of a better demand 
for Provincial spruce. 

So far as English trade is concerned, it is still practically 
confined to Government business, and the local shippers are 
hot placing orders with the manufacturers until the situa- 
tion clears up a bit, altho they are confident that there will 
be a good market for the year’s output. Some of the saw- 
mills at St. John have begun operations, and have found it 
necessary to make a slight increase in the wages of their 
men. ‘The labor problem is likely to become more difficult as 
the season advances, because of the continued appeal for 
men skilled in the lumber industry to join forestry battalions 
for overseas duty. 

The question of building wooden ships continues to attract 
attention, and is given a new interest by the announcement 
of the plans of the United States Government. During the 
last winter considerable quantities of ships knees and other 
timber required in shipbuilding have been exported from the 
Vrovince. Shipments have been. meade both from New Bruns- 
Wick and Nova Scotia to Bath, Me. It is expected that there 
Will be a much larger demand for this class of lumber during 
the next year or two. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


April 15.—Business conditions in the lumbering industry 
in western Canada look extremely bright at the present time, 
‘ind should the manufacturers be able to solve the acute labor 
situation confronting them, the industry will have one of the 
most prosperous years that it has had for a long time. Mill 
men report, however, that men can not be obtained no matter 
What wages they offer, They simply won’t leave their present 
location, ‘This is the most serious difficulty facing the lumber 
trade in western Canada at present. The other is the scarcity 
of wire rope, Manufacturers report that they can not secure 








anything like adequate supplies of this, even at the high 
prices prevailing. 

Nothing is more indicative of the present activity in the 
lumber trade of western Canada than the fact that mills 
that have been idle for some years are being reopened for 
business. After having been closed down for three years, the 
plant of the Terminal Lumber & Shingle Co. at Vancouver, 
B. C., is being overhauled preparatory to resuming operations, 
The mill, which is operated by electricity, will have a capacity 
of between 40,000 and 50,000 feet of box lumber, and the 
entire output has been contracted for by the Pacific Box Co, 

The Canadian Pacific Railway also reports an increased 
activity in lumbering operations along its line. This company 
is figuring on the movement of at least 5,000 cars of lumber 
from the coast Province to Prairie points, most of which will 
go to new towns on the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific lines. Every available car is now being rushed to 
British Columbia mill points. 

The outlook for the coming season is very bright. There 
is a very satisfactory increase in the export trade, considering 
the shortage of ships. It is expected that the construction 
of the merchant marine at the Coast will help to solve this 
problem. British Columbia is about to take its place in the 
lumber export trade with the completion of this lumber fleet. 
Already many inquiries have been received from all fir con- 
suming countries as to the possibilities of the coast Province 
shipping their materials. The demand from eastern Canada 
has never been better, the coast lumber evidently having 
established itself in that market in a very satisfactory 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 16.—Lumber is moving freely in response to a good 
demand for building, which is considerably more active than 
was expected. ‘Trade in the rural districts, which has so far 
been quiet, is improving owing to more favorable weather, 
Stock adapted for industrial purposes is much in requisition 
and prices all around are stiffening. There is little complaint 
now as regards transportation conditions, as with the removal 
of railway embargoes normal conditions have been restored, 
and lumber shipments that had been sidetracked for weeks 
are being delivered. The American demand is active and 
promises to become the largest factor in the trade. Owing 
to the demands of the home market southern: pine is little in 
evidence, and quotations dificult to obtain. Operators are 
giving attention to the spring drives and looking for an early 
opening of the milling season, but the scarcity of labor is 
,causing some anxiety and it is feared that many plants will 
be short-handed. The militia is calling for several thousand 
more recruits for the Canadian Forestry Battalions in Eng- 
land and France and recruiting depots have been opened in 
all the lumbering centers. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 17.—With a demand for cars greatly exceeding the 
possible supply and labor scarce and demanding high wages, 
the lumber situation in the Birmingham district is far from 
satisfactory, while exceedingly satisfactory in respect to 
orders and prices obtained, 

Orders are being turned down because of inability to secure 
cars, while order books are filled to overflowing with no 
prospects of getting them cleared within the next several 
months. 

Few quotations are available anywhere in the district. 
All are made from day to day and are constantly rising. One 
wholesaler said that he paid $23 a thousand during the week 
for 12x12x10 hardwood timbers, which he believed was the 
record price at the mill. No prices can be obtained from 
other dealers, altho five stated positively that they could get 
almost any price if they would guarantee early delivery, 

The Barnett Lumber Co. at an expense of $36,000 has vir- 
tually doubled its retail plant here. J. Mercer Barnett, 
president of the company, said today that his business vir- 
tually doubled during March and that prospects were for a 
rush of business from now on. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


April 18.—-Comparative reports from yellow pine dealers at 
the beginning of the week show that conditions are very 
good, the manufacturer getting the bulk of the business from 
the North and East. Retailers report that the latter part of 
last week brought better business than the beginning of this 
week. Number 2 common headed the list of demands last 
week, but this material is not in such urgent demand this 
week, A general increase in price of all yellow pine, which 
is shipped to the North and East, is reported this week, 
These quotations come from Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee 
mills, 

Because of the let-up in building new homes in Montgomery 
the shingle and lath retailers have received very few calls 
this week. One contractor before the declaration of war by 
the United States said that approximately $300,000 worth 
of work was scheduled. ‘The money will not be spent now, 
however, until conditions have changed in the South, The 
shingle and lath dealers had hopes of selling much material 
this month, but the report at the building inspector's office 
shows that houses are not being built and repaired. 

While the local hardwood dealers report a decrease in calls 
for material the manufacturer says conditions are good, most 
all material going to other points in the State and north 
and east. The manufacturers report no material change in 
price of hardwoods, 

E. P. Flowers, of the E. P. Flowers Lumber Co., operating 
mills in Georgia, says that as a result of the railroads lifting 
the embargo on lumber to all points except those where 
material is sent by water, lumbermen are getting much better 
business now than ever before since the embargo was declared, 
The car shortage, however, he says, interferes with shipping. 
“Business is very gogd, considering all things,’ he said. 
“Some trouble is had getting cars, but this situation will 
change, I &m sure, in a short time.” 

W. N. Sharp & Son, lumber manufacturers of Akron, Ala., 
are installing a modern heading plant for manufacturing pine 
heading. hey will install a dry kiln of the Moore Moist Air 
type for drying their output. ° 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 17.—The Babois Lumber Co., of Bonifay, Fla., Dr. 
T. N. Baker, president, and J. F, Sikes, manager, has re- 
cently overhauled the plant formerly operated by the Bonifay 
Lumber Co. The mill capacity has been increased and a 
number of improvements added, including two kilns of the 
Moore Moist Air type. 

In spite of the fact that he was 71 years old on his last 
birthday, “Dry Kiln” Moore, of this city, is so anxious to see 
Prussian militarism broken up once and for all that he has 
written a letter to Col. Theodore Roosevelt asking to be as- 
signed a place in the ranks of the regiment of volunteers that 
the colonel is going to raise. Mr. Moore says that his years 


count for nothing as a man is as young as he feels, and he in- 
sists that he can carry a musket as he did in ’61, 
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The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 
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Union Cypress Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


Good Grades and Excellent Mi'l Work. 





THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


We are Noted for 
QUICK SERVICE. 
Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 


Springdale, Fla. 


Central States Sales Office, 
Commercial Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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- Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
eye round and Hewn 
Piling *"intreatea 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


LOxG YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 














Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ttoice"tk. 
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Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 
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Structural Timbers 








Standard in grade, millwork and quality as_is our Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 


YARD STOCK 


comes from Thomasville and comprises all items in dressed long 
and shortleaf yellow pine. 








Arby Planing Mill, GScih 





N. I. Huey, sales representative in this territory for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, is away on a selling 
trip in Missouri and Oklahoma. 


J. B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Co., left for the South 
Tuesday to be gone a week, expecting to spend most of it 
at the mill of the company at Helena, Ark, 


IE. A. Noble, in charge of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency 
in Chicago, left a few days ago for a trip to the mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser interests in the Inland Empire. 


H. D. Carpenter, of the Carpenter Webster Lumber Co., 
Baker, Mont., and H. Juneau, of the Juneau Lumber Co., of 
Dodge City, Kan., were local trade visitors on Monday. 


Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was a lumber trade visitor on Wednesday and 
talked the situation over with several in the local trade. 


Charles Gill, president of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday on one of his period- 
ical visits to this market and called on several in the local 
trade, 

John 8. Stuhlfauth, now of Lima, Ohio, in which territory 
he represents the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
was formerly with William Schuette, of Pittsburgh, and be- 
fore that had a long experience in the sale of Idaho white 
pine with the Roscoe Lumber Co. 


Among northern lumbermen who were in Chicago a part 
of the week were Walter C, Boden, sales manager of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips; L. B. Smith, of the 
Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander, and C, If. Wer- 
den, of the C. Il, Werden Lumber Co., Mason, Wis. 


Tonsillitis has struck a double blow at the home of FE, A. 
Sterling, manager of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as both he and 
Mrs. Sterling are victims and are having it in a severe form, 
On Thursday improvement in their condition was reported, 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Appleton, Wis., who stopped off in Chicago 
Wednesday en route home from a trip to the mill of the 
company at Forrest City, Ark., said that the car situation 
was no better in the South and if anything worse than at any 
time since last winter, 


Late visitors last week in Chicago included 8. A. Holcomb, 
of Holcomb Bros., Sycamore; Le Grand Burrell, Effingham ; 
R. S. Hinman, of Hinman Lumber Co., Robinson, Ill; H.C. 
Taber, of the Taber Lumber Co,, Keokuk, Towa; Charles W. 
Kuehl, wholesaler, Saginaw, Mich., and H. TT. Cowan, of the 
If. T. Cowan Lumber Co., Dixon, Tenn. 


Il. N. Hanbury, chief inspector of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
elation of Chicago, and A. Fletcher Marsh, of Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Co., have been named captains in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and expect that shortly they will be called 
into active service, Both are enthusiastic army service men 
and are glad to do their “bit” for Uncle Sam, 


Il. l. Leukens, of the Prasse Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was in the city last week. Mr. Luekens used to come to 
Chicago frequently, but this is the first visit here in several 
years. He has a kindly spot in his heart for Hlinois, having 
been raised in the big valley of the Mississippi, and he likes 
to come back and renew old acquaintanceships. 


A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va., president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and D. O, Anderson of Marion, 
8. ©, well known member of the association, who left for 


northern points following the close of the recent meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stopped in 
Chicago a day on their return home. Mr. Turnbull was here 
last Sunday and Mr. Anderson on Monday. 


Fred Berger, of Kalamazoo, Mich., Michigan representative 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago Monday in 
conference with Seth I. Barwick, sales agent in this terri- 
tory for the company. In speaking of conditions Mr. Berger 
said that orders were plentiful, but it is just as difficult 
to get a car of lumber into Michigan as into other parts of 
the country, and consequently business is restricted. 


Alexander Hamilton, district sales agent of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., ad- 
dressed the Salesmanship Club of Milwaukee, Wis., on April 
19 on “The New Idea in Salesmanship.”’ Mr. Hamilton is 
vice president of the Indianapolis Salesmanship Club and 
president of the National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, which will hold its annual meeting in Chicago 
next week, . 

S. H. Chatten, president of the 8S. HW. Chatten Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., spent a few days in Chicago last week. 
Ile is of the opinion that the lumber business is bound to 
continue good, prices will advance and at the close of the 
war lumber will have the largest business it ever had. The 
building of wooden ships is in his opinion one of the best 
guaranties that the lumber trade will be extended and fur- 
ther increase in the rebuilding of Europe. 


Rk. BB. Weller, of Omaha, Neb., president of Weller Bros., 
spent a few days in Minneapolis and Chicago this week. 
While here he said that it looks as if Nebraska is to have a 
good business year, tho some places report injury to the 
wheat crop. On account of the poor wheat outlook special 
effort is being made to sow all the tillable ground to other 
crops. Money is easy, everybody is feeling good, and the 
likelihood is that retail lumber dealers will have a fine year. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (ine.) is back from 
a three weeks’ trip in the South, most of it spent while away, 
as he expressed it, in “chasing cars northward.” Mr. Boyle 
found some measure of success as he succeeded in getting 
under shipment many cars that undoubtedly would have been 
further delayed had he not gone south. “Chasing cars” has 
come to be a favorite pastime for some lumbermen from the 
North, who visit the South and most of them find it much 
more lucrative than remaining at home vainly looking for 
invoices and cussing the railroads, 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinsel Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., was called to Chicago on last Sunday by the 
serious illness of his brother, Charles P. Robson, who was 
stricken with pneumonia. Mr. Robson remained here until 
Tuesday evening and on leaving for home had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the condition of his brother was much 
improved and the reports of the attending physician were en- 
couraging. Mr. Robson said that his company had 11,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock and hardwood and a large part of this, 
owing to starting sawing last September, was almost ready 
for shipment, 


E. M. Lockridge, who for four years has been located in 
Detroit and who has represented William Buchanan, manu- 
facturer of yellow pine lumber, of Texarkana, Ark., in To- 
ledo, Cleveland and Detroit, has been transferred to Kansas 
City, Mo. He remains with the same concern and will have 
his offices in the R. A. Long Building. Mr. Lockridge was 
for three years located in Kansas City for the Buchanan 
interests and his return to that lumber community will be 
welcome news to the fraternity, altho his departure from 
Detroit will be regretted by the trade of that territory be- 
cause of his popularity. 


Among out of town boxmen who were in Chicago Wednes- 
day attending a conference of the box manufacturers were 
T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager of the 
Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire; E. A. Gooding, 
president of the Wisconsin Box & Lumber Co., and E. E. 
Turner, president of the Wausau Box & Lumber Co., of Wau- 
sau; Thomas McCullough, vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Superior Box Co., Superior, Wis., and Harry L. 
Green, treasurer of the Green Bros. Box & Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill. All the visiting boxmen told of a large vol- 
ume of business and advancing prices. Mr. McCullough did 
not go home from here but went on to New York in con- 
nection with a large contract requirement. 


Ifenry McCleary, of McCleary, Wash., who is interested 
in the Henry McCleary Timber Co. and the Chehalis Fir 
Door Co., while in Chicago early in the week said that the 
lumber and millwork companies in the West had plenty of 
orders and desired only an easier car situation to make con- 
ditions entirely satisfactory. He said that the fir mill men 
were enthusiastic over the Government’s intention to build 
1,000 wooden ships to add to the mercantile marine and aid 
in carrying our products to the allies, and that most of the 
large West coast mills would be kept busy many months in 
cutting lumber to be used in boat construction. Mr. McCleary 
did not come East looking for orders, but thought that now 
was an opportune time to make a trip to investigate condi- 
tions generally and visit the trade. He expects to visit 


Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and eastern points be- 
fore returning West. 





JOINT SESSION OF HARDWOOD MEN 


On next Wednesday will be held in Chicago a joint session 
of the market conditions committees of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Michigan 
Ilardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at the Hotel Sherman, 
and the matter of grades will probably be discussed along 
with market conditions, as recommendations of the associ- 
ations to be presented to the annual of the National Iard- 
wood Lumber Association in June, asking some revision, have 
not been definitely decided upon. As the spring meeting of 
the Michigan association is to be held next Thursday at 
Detroit it is probable that some of the Wisconsin manufac- 
turers will attend that meeting, and then the Michigan men 
return the compliment by being present at the meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association to be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., next Friday. 





DONATE BEAUTIFUL GUM DINING TABLE 


Members of the hardwood division of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago now dine about a beautifully figured 
gum dining table, the gift of the Utley-Holloway Co. to the 
division, The table top, a masterpiece in its figure, is quarter 
sawn red gum, The table was made for the doner by Louis F. 
Nonnast & Sons, table manufacturers at 1015 North Ialsted 
Street. The original intention was to make the table, which 
is round, large enough to seat twenty-four persons, but there 
is no way such a table could be gotten into the Lumbermen’s 
Club, even the windows not being high enough to permit its 
entrance had the table been lifted from the street, so the 
table was cut down. It seats fourteen persons. The table is 
a beauty and certainly an inspiration to the mind of any 
hardwood man when talking over the market situation even 
in these times of bullish conditions. 





NATICNAL HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The April Official Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in presenting a statement of the inspection 
work for March gives the number of feet inspected by the 
salaried inspectors of the association as 10,608,033, and by 
fee inspectors 8,882,070, making a total of original in- 
spections during the month of 14,490,103. The reinspec- 
tions conducted by Chief Inspector H. A. Hoover during 
the month were 95,888 feet. March from the standpoint of 
inspections may be considered an average month, and its 
record would have been larger had it not been for the embargo 
situation that prohibits the shipment of hardwood in many 
locations. The largest number of inspections made during 
the fiscal year was in September, when the total was about 
18,000,000 feet. 

There will be but one bulletin before the annual convention 
to be held in June, slated for the 14th and 15th. The bulletin 
pointed out that the present so far has been a good year for 
the association and its interests, and the official showing 
covering its activities and achievements, which will be laid 
before the forthcoming annual meeting, will assuredly be 
satisfactory and gratifying. Despite prevailing war condi- 
tions and partial trade paralysis due to embargoes, the asso- 
ciation has inspected more lumber thus far during the fiscal 
year than in any equivalent period since the war began. Its 
inspection staff is now larger than in any other time in its 
history and the work it is doing is very satisfactory. 

The Bulletin also points out that the gains in membership 
have materially outstripped its losses, and it is expected that 
the membership at the time of the forthcoming convention 
will be considerable in excess of 900. Secretary F. F. Fish 
is arranging some of the work for the coming convention and 
believes that the annual in June will be the best in the history 
of the organization, 





CONFERENCE ON WORK OF COMMUNITY 
CENTERS 


At the National Community Center Conference held during 
the week at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago several subjects 
were discussed relating to the community problem in rural 
and small town centers. Among these subjects were: “The 
Community Center in Ruyal Life,’ with Charles W. Holman, 
and C, G. Galpin, Madison, Wis., A. D. Wilson, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., Bert Ball and Edward A. 
Tobin, Cook County Superintendent of Schools, of Chicago, 
and others as speakers; “The Story of a One-Room School, 
Mrs. Marie T. Harvey of Kirksville, Mo., and “The Community 
Use of Public Buildings,” a subject for general discussion. 
On Saturday of this week the morning session of the general 
meeting was to be given over to a general discussion of rural 
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life problems. While at most of the conference consideration 
was given subjects primarily of more concern to large city 
centers than those of small towns or country districts, the 
rural side played an important part, and a growing interest 
was shown in that phase. 
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NEW KENTUCKY HARDWOOD MILL TO START 
SAWING 


Malcolm Miller, secretary and general manager of the 
Lenox Saw Mill Co., of Lenox, Ky., was in Chicago Tuesday 
on business in connection with equipment to be used in the 
new sawmill of the company that is nearing completion at 
Lenox. The mill, which will be ready for operation May 1, 
consists of a complete Clark mill outfit including an 8-foot 
Clark horizontal resaw and will have a daily sawing capacity 
of 50,000 feet. The mill is to be electrically driven, the 
motive power being of a General Electric Company motor 
and a Mclwen engine. The mill will cut from a tract of 
nbout 10,000 acres of fine hardwood timber, consisting of 
white oak and yellow poplar. The tract will run about 80 
percent white oak, said Mr. Miller, and when this is cut 
considerable accessible timber nearby will afford a long 
operation. 

The shipping point of the company is Redwine, Ky., on the 
Morehead & North Fork Railroad, which connects with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Morehead, Ky. Speaking of the log- 
ging operations Mr. Miller said that the proposition was 
going to be one of the easiest in the whole Appalachian 
section, a condition very gratifying to the company. 

W. S. Whiting, president of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association and the Boone Fork Lumber Co., 
Shull’s Mills, N. C., is president of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. 
Mr. Whiting is one of the best known lumbermen in the 
Southeast. He is also president of the Elizabethton Floor- 
ing Co., of Elizabethton, Tenn. W. D. Johnston, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., president of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., is vice president of the company. The logging 
and mill operations will employ, Mr, Miller says, 250 or 300 
men. Mr. Miller, who has lumber experience begun under 
Mr. Whiting’s direction back in 1907, has spent all the 
time since then with operations of which he is the head, 
with the exception of three years in the sales department of 
the Stearns Lumber & Salt Co. at Ludington, Mich. Mr. 
Miller had nothing but words of praise for the Clark Com- 
pany and other concerns that have furnished equipment, 
saying that the machinery has been rushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. 





STAND OF SHIPPERS ON INCREASED FREIGHT 
RATES PROPOSAL 

Chicago shippers were among those who went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., this week to be present at the informal hearing 
scheduled to be held on Friday by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, called for the purpose of discussing means and 
methods of procedure in the plea of the carriers for an increase 
in freight rates. The fact that the commission called an 
informal hearing to discuss these matters is clearly indica- 
tive that the commission will not grant the plea of the car- 
riers until they come before the commission and make a show- 
ing as to the increased burden that the provisions of the 
Adamson law ond other higher operating costs will impose 
upon them. Some of the carriers are eager that the commis- 
sion grant the 15 percent increase now and investigate after- 
ward, ‘his proposed procedure has had the emphatic opposi- 
tion of shippers thruout the country. 

At the National Shippers’ Conference held in Chicago last 
week, following a call issued to all the shipping interests of 
the country, a division of opinion arose among the represen- 
tatives present and before the meeting closed there was a seri- 
ous split. This was occasioned by one faction of shippers 
desiring to go on record as unalterably opposed to any in- 
crease in freight rates to the railroads, while another faction 
expressed itself as willing that the commission make an in- 
vestigation and if the railroads are justified in receiving an 
increase then the commission should name the rate of in- 
crease, based upon the showing that the carriers might make. 
After several delegates left the meeting those who remained 
adopted resolutions stating that if the plea of the railroads 
was granted it would net them $300,000,000 additional rev- 
enue annually and for that reason opposition to the proposed 
increase was made, 

The National Industrial Traffic League, one of the leading 
shippers’ organizations of the country, is taking a referendum 
vote upon the question of whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant the railroads a temporary increase 
in transportation charges to remain in force until the commis- 
sion has made an investigation of the entire matter. Gen- 
erally speaking shippers thruout the country do not take 
kindly to the suggestion that the carriers be granted an in- 
crease in rates before thoro inquiry into their needs is made, 





COMING CONCATENATION TO BE A HUMMER 
: Local members of Hoo-Hoo who have charge of the ‘drive” 
mod kittens to be initiated at the concatenation Friday, April 
27, are meeting with more than expected success, and indi- 
cations are that the coming concatenation will be the big- 
gest ever held in Chicago. Already twenty kittens have 
been signed up and prospects are that the number of initiates 
will exceed thirty, with many old members of the order 
being reinstated. Already eight former cats have paid their 
reinstatement fee. 

; The kittens already signed are the following: William L. 
Schuppert, Nichols & Schuppert; John H. Dion, Maisey & 
Dion ; Glenn H. Marey, Crandall & Brown; Walter W. Per- 
kins, Lumbermen’s Credit Association; James D. Foucht, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.) ; Orlando C. Hall, John A. Gauger & 
Co.; Frederick W. Black, Black & Cooper Lumber Co. ; Leon- 
ard Berg, commission lumber; Rowland 8. Utley, Aberdeen 
Lumber Co.; James 8. Kemper, manager Lumbermen’s & 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency; Louis W. Crow, Mears- 
Slayton Lumber Co.; John J. Manley, commission lumber ; 
lrank Flaherty, Austin & Eddy; Herbert J. Reinhard, com- 
mission lumber; Claude F. Rathmann, Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co.; Edward L. Thornton, Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Co. ; Charles Carney, International Lumber Co.; Frederick 
I. Darragh, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co.; Elmer 
J. Lundin, and K, B. Jeffris, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber 
Co. Former old cats who have been reinstated are: Charles 
%. Gorin, 4457 Beacon Street; George F. Kerns, of George 
KF. Kerns Lumber Co.; Albert W. Coxe, Albert W. Coxe & 
Co. ; H. F, Arnemann; F. A. Johnson, Morgan Sash & Door 
Co.; E. L. Rich, Leland Arthur & Co.; Max L. Pease, Gallo- 
way-Pease Lumber Co.; Clarence Boyle, sr., Clarence Boyle 
(Inc.) ; and N. C. Mather, Lord & Bushnell Co. 

The best recruiting work done so far by the member- 
Ship committee occurred when it started out Friday morning, 
April 13, at 9 minutes after 9 o’clock in an automobile 
known as “Black Maria,” with a result that eight kittens 
were signed up and five reinstatements were made. Several 
more trips will be made in “Black Maria” before the conca- 
tenation date, and every local prospective Hoo-Hoo would 


better take to cover if he does not want to be taken into 
camp, % 


The concatenation next Friday will be preceded by a din- 
ner at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago and an interesting program is being arranged. 

On next Friday concatenations will be held thruout the 
country, and much rivalry exists as to which city will bag 
the biggest collection of kittens. At St. Louis loyal members 
of the order are working might and main to set a mark to top 
the list, while Chicago cats say that let St. Louis do as well 
as it can it will have to take second place. ‘‘Pete” Langan, 
of Cairo, Ill., one of the best boosters the organization has, 
wires the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that Cairo promises a record 
concatenation and other cities may have to look to their 
laurels. 


BOX MAKER BECOMES A LUMBERMAN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16.—The Janney Lumber Co, will 
make its entrance into the lumber trade of this city tomorrow, 
under the able management of William Meyer, one of the 
prominent box makers. The new concern is a $150,000 cor- 
poration, and Mr. Meyer is the only lumberman among the 
holders, the others being interested only financially. They 
have purchased the wharf, yard and planing mill of the late 
Joseph W. Janney, at 1139 to 1151 Beach Street, one of the 
most conveniently situated lumber yards on the Delaware 
River, the purchase including about two million feet of lumber 
in the yard. It is Mr. Meyer's intention to apply to the new 
business the same efficiency and cost-reducing methods that 
made his box business so successful. Altho not yet in tech- 
nical possession, he has already planned enlargement and 
improvement to the mill, the capacity of which will be about 
doubled. In the yard, a new and even larger shed will be 
built, and facilities installed for the more rapid handling of 
large lumber. Already 8,000,000 feet have been bought. ‘The 
business will be mostly in white pine, yellow pine and North 
Carolina pine, catering especially in wholesale shipment to 
retail yards of lumber received by water. 

William Meyer was born in Philadelphia in June, 1867, and 
is of the third generation to own the box business founded 
in 1812 by his grandfather. This business has been con- 
tinuously prosperous, being always located within a few blocks 
of its present location on Quarry Street, between Second and 
Third streets, in the heart of the business section. Mr, Meyer 
was educated in the Philadelphia schools and went into the 
business as soon as his education was completed. He has 
been proprietor of the business for twenty-eight years, during 
which time it has continued to grow. It will be continued 
as it is for the present and later will be incorporated and 
managed by his two sons, Elmer and HWarl Meyer, both of 
whom have been associated with him since their schooling 








WILLIAM MEYER, OF PHILADELPHIA ; 
Ilas Entered Lumber Business on Large Scale. 


four or five years ago, and both of whom are thoroly able to 
handle it. This will give the father more time to devote to 
the development of the lumber business. Mr. Meyer is popular 
in the trade and enjoys an excellent reputation as a man of 
sound business judgment and fair dealing. He is an ardent 
golfer and belongs to the Philadelphia Lumbermen's Golf 
Club. His host of friends will wish him well in his new 
venture, and, cognizant of his methods, will look for much 
success, 





HIGHER COSTS AFFECT LOCAL BUILDING 


V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., fol- 
lowing his return from a month’s trip accompanied by his 
family in California, visited the mill of the company at Bay 
City, and on his return this week said that considerable 
snow was still in the woods of the North and he looked for a 
late opening of navigation. In speaking of increased costs 
his story is the same as that of others who have mill 
interests, who think that it costs considerably more to 
put in logs this year, and that while the price of lumber 
is higher the margin of profit has not increased in accord- 
ance with the cost of logging and cutting. 

While in California Mr. Mashek forgot all about busi- 
ness, and were it not for the fact that he saw several 
Chicago lumbermen at Pasadena he might have been able 
to forget that there was such a thing as a lumber industry in 
this city. Golf is the favorite pastime of the little group 
of lumbermen who have been there this winter and a con- 
siderable part of Mr. Mashek’s time was also spent in try- 
ing to defeat Colonel Bogey. 

Relative to building conditions in Chicago, Mr. Mashek 
says that the present situation from the home and store- 
building standpoint looks very discouraging, as at present 
building permits being taken out are only 50 percent of 
normal. He thinks this is due to a combination of the 
higher costs of building and prospective builders waiting 
on account of the war situation. Mr. Mashek points out, 
as do many others, that in the higher cost of building lumber 
is at the bottom of the heap and has not advanced nearly 
so much correspondingly as the cost of heating plants, plumb- 
ing, electric light wiring and fixture work, or brick, cement, 
lime and other materials that go into building. He expressed 
the opinion that it now costs practically 20 percent more 
to build than it did a little over a year ago. These higher 
costs have somewhat frightened the prospective home or 
storeroom builder, he said, altho there is a good demand 
for lumber to be used in factory or warehouse construc- 
tion. 

Speaking of conditions in California, Mr.-Mashek said 
that while he gave no special attention to it he was in- 
formed that in southern California business conditions 
have not been up to normal for several months. 


TO HOLD DIVERSION AND RECONSIGNMENT 
HEARING IN CHICAGO 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on May 7 will hold 
in Chicago a hearing on the proposed new tariffs on recon- 
signment and diversion, which were suspended some time 
ago. The hearing will be conducted by Examiner Burnside 
of the commission, and it is likely many witnesses will be 
heard. Delegations from different lumber sections that are 
opposed to a higher charge for reconsigning and diverting 
will come to Chicago and present testimony, while it is ex- 
pected that the proposed increased charges will be upheld 
by others. The new charges, which are now under consid- 
eration by the Interstate Commerce Commission, propose 
$2 for a reconsignment with one exception: where there is 
only a change in name before the arrival of the car the 
car is to be delivered at the same point as designated in 
the original shipment order. Under such an exception there 
is to be no charge at all. If a car was billed to Chicago, and 
reconsignment is not made until it reaches here, the pro- 
posed charge is $2, and if the reconsignment is made after 
it reaches here the proposed charge is $5 for reconsigning 
the shipment. The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
gone on record against the proposed charges and the stand 
that it takes is explained in briefs filed several weeks 
ago with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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LUMBERMEN CONTRIBUTE TO WAR WORK OF 
Y¥. M. 0. A. 


So successful has been the work of the committee of lum- 
bermen who havg been soliciting among the lumber interests 
in Chicago for contributions to the war work fund of the 
Y. M. C. A. that in two days more than $3,000 was raised 
for the purpose. As readers of the AMBpRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN know, the National Y. M. C. A. is endeavoring to raise 
a fund of $3,000,000 to build Y. M, C, A. camps at army 
training fields thruout the country that are already arranged 
or being planned for. The collection of $300,000 of the big 
fund was apportioned to the State of Illinois, half the amount 
to Chicago. Up to Thursday evening the general Chicago 
fund had been raised to about $130,000 and the lumber- 
men’s committee had succeeded in obtaining up to that time 
$3,060, The quota to be raised among lumbermen is $4,500. 
Cc, A. Marsh, of Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., is chairman 
of the lumbermen’s solicitation committee, Murdock MacLeod, 
of the Oconto Co., vice chairman of the committee, and 
Minor BW. Botts, sales representative in this territory for 
the J. , Pinkham Lumber Co., secretary. Among the work- 
ers who gave a considerable portion of their time in the 
solicitation work were HK. L. Thornton, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago; HK. KE. Hooper, secretary 
of the association; C. H. Worcester, EB. A. Thornton, BB. A. 
Lang, John Claney, F. L. Johnson, jr., 1. H. Kreutzer, A, C, 
Quixley, 8. C. Bennett, W. H. Davis, George H. Ostrander 
and William Kurz, The largest individual contribution in 
local trade was of the Paepcke Leicht lumber and box tnter- 
ests, Which contributed $1,000, 
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ATTEMPT MADE ON LUMBERMAN’S LIFE 


LA Crossn, Wis., April 17.—-A dozen high-power dynamite 
caps, Which failed to explode only because of poor connec- 
tion with the electric batteries, were atroclously set against 
the life of Frank P. Hixon, president of Frank P, Hixon Co, 
(Ine.), and prominent lumberman and financier of ‘the North- 
west, from all material evidence. 

On a recent night the electric automobile of Daniel Cun- 
ningham stood before the Hixon residence for a considerable 
period of time, after which it was driven to the Cunningham 
garage by Mr. Cunningham himself. An attendant, going 
over the car, discovered the nefarious plot in the form of 
dynamite caps, ineffectively connected, however, with the 
batteries. Circumstances point to a conspiracy against the 
life of Mr, Hixon, according to latest press reports of the 
incident, 
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STORY OF POLAND’S PLIGHT GRIPS LUMBER- 
MEN 

Perhaps the largest crowd that ever thronged the rooms 
of the Lumberman’s Association of Chicago on last Tuesday 
heard Anthony Czarnecki, Well known Chicago newspaper 
man and war correspondent, tell of Poland as he saw his 
native country on a recent visit. His narrative was ex- 
tremely interesting and at times thrilling, and tho he spoke 
at some length not a person left the room until he had con- 
cluded, 

Mr. Czarnecki, who went to war stricken Europe, espe- 
clally Poland, to make first hand investigation for the Chi- 
cago Daily News, began his story by citing how he was under 
surveillance of a mysterious person even before he left 
Chicago, after it became known he was to go, and told how 
that surveillance continued until he was well on his way 
homeward, He spoke of his preparatory work for the trip, 
search and scrutiny undergone by himself and other passen- 
gers by the English until after they left Falmouth, his exper!- 
ence in Holland before he could enter Germany and after- 
ward in Germany before he was allowed to proceed to 
Poland, 

Ambassador Gerard told him in Berlin, the speaker said, 
that probably the military authorities would never permit 
him to go into Poland, as refusal had met many others, but 
with the true newspaper man’s instinct born of long years 
of service in Chicago he did go, and he saw many things 
that the Germans have been trying to hide from the world. 
Mr. Czarnecki was greeted with applause when he said that 
any criticism that had been directed against Mr. Gerard 
while American ambassador to Germany was inspired by 
those in the German capital after they found Mr. Gerard 
would not permit himself to become a rubber stamp for a 
foreign power, and that he represented the American people 
in true American fashion all the time he was there. Mr. 
Czarnecki visited the three divisions of Poland, German, Aus- 
trian and Russian, and said that the children of Poles in 
German Poland, tho their elders were denied liberty to speak 
anything but the German language and forbidden to teach 
their native tongue to their children, had in some mysterious 
way come to know the Polish tongue, and in this way the 
Polish language was being kept alive. He spoke of different 
kinds of special laws that the Germans have enacted to stifle 
Polish nationalism with the aim of engrafting them as Ger- 
mans. Then Mr. Czarnecki told of devastations and suffer- 
ing that the great war has brought to the Polish people. 
A story was told of how starving children kneeled in the 
streets and prayed with upstretched arms for crumbs of 
bread; how mothers with young babies died for want of 
nourishment, how old men and women, were driven from 
home or shelter, how Poles on their death beds were tortured, 
how thousands of men were taken from their families to 
work in industrial plants in Germany, and how thousands 
upon thousands died from starvation while well fed and well 
groomed officers and soldiers of the invaders strutted the 
streets as if their ‘superior kultur” gave them the right to 
dominate the universe. He told of 2,500 towns compietely 
devastated and thousands of acres of beautiful forests wasted 
as if a titanic madman had stalked about. 
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. MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. . 
? This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine . 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Let Us Help You 


to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 
Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 
west’ YELLOW PINE 523." 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., “RieeND VA 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed Plastering Lath 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Milis:— Edenton, 
 <, Columbia, RN C., Ahoski, Ki C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 
























is the one thing we know most 


YARD “, 
Meek) icc. 


~ Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, all from 
choicest untapped Timber and have complete 
Dry Kiln and uh Facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 

















Despite unbelievable suffering, hope still lived in the breasts 
of the Polish people, said Mr. Czarnecki, and they still be- 
lieve their century old prayer for a free Poland will be an- 
swered. He said that the Polish people were grateful to 
America for what this country had done for them. His talk 
ended with a plea that Poland’s plight might be a lesson 
in preparedness to America in order that this country may 
always be powerful enough to thwart any attempt of a foe 
to jnvade the country. The luncheon was held under the 
direction of Division “C’’—hardwood wholesalers—and A. C. 
Quixley acted as chairman, 

Following his talk, Charles A. Marsh, of Marsh & Truman, 
made a plea for contributions to the Red Cross fund of 
$3,000,000 now being raised thruout the country. The Red 
Cross work among local lumbermen is in the hands of Mr. 
Marsh and Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Lumber Co., and 
much success is being met with in collecting $4,500, which 
is the desired amount from the local lumber fraternity. 

Next Friday, April 27, there will be a noon day luncheon 
at the association rooms under the direction of division 
“HF,” commission salesmen, which will be given over to the 
work of the Greater Hampton Movement. The speaker will 
be Dr. A. M. Trawick, of Nashville, Tenn., who is a mem- 
ber of the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and a close student of the negro prob- 
lem for the last twenty years. James G. Miller, of the James 
G. Miller Lumber Co., will preside as chairman at the 
luncheon. 





BUILDERS’ BUREAU GROWS RAPIDLY 

A, L. Porter, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago on business 
this week. He has been making an extended trip thruout the 
country in the interest of the National Builders’ Bureau, of 
which he is president, and says that retailers are enthusias- 
tically taking advantage of the services offered by the bureau. 
In fact, business has been growing so fast that it has been 
found necessary largely to increase the floor space of the Chi- 
cago offices, located in the Transportation Building, The 
Chicago office is in charge of Charles 8. Howatt, secretary of 
the bureau, under whose direction a model salesroom for re- 
tail lumbermen will be incorporated in the enlarged offices. 
This salesroom will be just the sort of place that the women 
of a city or town will be glad to visit to receive information 
about building ; attractive plans of houses and bungalows will 
be on display, models will be shown and all manner of things 
of interest to prospective builders will be on display. Under 
the new and enlarged plan of service to retailers that the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau furnishes are just such model sales- 
rooms, adapted of course to local needs. 

The bureau now has eight men on the road selling its 
services to the retailers and will shortly put on a number of 
others. Mr. Porter said: ‘The retailer that gets the busi- 
ness, that makes the profits today, is the one that sells houses, 
and not justuninteresting lumber, The women in the community 
must be interested in having a better home. When people see 
just what they want price does not count as much as the 
ability to get it. The retailer must be able to say that the 
house that attracts the prospect will sell for, say, $3,656.75 
and that there will be no extra expenses. The question of the 
price of lumber does not need to enter into the sale at all. 
People do not go and buy leather when a pair of shoes are 
needed and then go to different tradesmen to have the shoes 
made. Nor does a man go out and buy wool and cotton and 
thread and then hunt up a man to make a suit. The com- 
pleted articles are purchased, That is just what the retail 
lumberman must do, and it is the service that will enable him 
to do this that the National Builders’ Bureau gives to the 
retailer,” 


DISTRIBUTING BULLETIN FOR ONE-STORY 
SCHOOL 

There is now being published and distributed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in coéperation 
with the United States Bureau of Education a bulletin on the 
one-story school. The new bulletin, which was compiled 
by Fitzherbert Leather, a well known authority on scho 1 
architecture, is a followup on the United States Bureau of 
Education bulletin on rural teachers’ cottages. “The one- 
story school answers the questions of hygiene, health, edu- 
cation and safety,’”’ and in the addendum it is explained that 
the lumber manufacturers of the country have made a sur- 
vey of school conditions and prepared the bulletin without 
any advocacy ot wood in construction, as a duty to the 
community and the nation and not as a campaign for the 
sale of lumber. 

The bulletin is a survey of what has been done in many 
parts of the country in building the new type of one-story 
school, and relating to why such a _ building is a_ suc- 
cess the bulletin says: ° 

“Minimum peril implies the paniec-proof school; a mini- 
mum of fire-hazard; of child-life hazard; a minimum of 
disease contagion ; maximum hygiene and sanitation ; a mini- 
mum of every fear. Maximum education means maximum 
economy ; of efficiency; of health; of attendance; of atten- 
tion; maximum superintendence and control; minimum fric- 
tion of all kinds; a maximum use of money, 

“Tf the one-story school is proved more economical, that 
money has been wasted on the upstairs school, then the 
one-story idea means more money for education, more money 
for equipment, for salaries, for everything; better satisfied 
taxpayers. 

“But if the one-story school idea means at all a maximum 
of health, a minimum of disease and holocaust peril, it 
means then absolutely the all. No consideration can out- 
weigh peril to child life.” 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


A jury in the United States district court in Cincinnati 
is engaged in hearing the claims of the McFall-Heyser Lumber 
Co. against the petitioning creditors in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against the company instituted some time 
ago. The question involved is whether the company is insol- 
vent within the meaning of the bankruptcy act. The company 
contends it is not insolvent, also that its action in applying 
for the appointment of a receiver in the State courts prior 
to the bankruptcy proceedings was not an act of bankruptcy 
under the Federal law, but for the purpose of conserving its 
assets. At this writing the jury still is hearing witnesses 
and inspecting records of the company concerning its financial 
condition at the time of appointment of the State receiver. 


HYMENEAL 


PORTER-FRANCIS.—A. L. Porter, organizer and secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association since 
1908, and Mrs. Alma Francis, of Dallas, Tex., were united 
in marriage on April 16, at the home of the bride, 711 
North Harwood St., Dallas. The bride has never visited 
Spokane and only a few of Mr. Porter’s friends have been 
aware of the romance. The news reached Spokane as a 
complete surprise to local lumbermen. Mr. Porter’s first 
wife died in Spokane two and a half years ago, leaving a 
son now aged 5. The bride has a daughter 4 years old. 











After a visit to Kansas City, and side trips to Chicago and 


other middle western cities, they will reach Spokane the 
last of the month to make their future home there. 


RASSENFOSS-FITZGERALD.—The marriage of J. C. 
Rassenfoss, assistant secretary of the Standard Lumber 
Co., Sonora, Cal., to Miss Mildred Fitzgerald, niece of Hon. 
Thomas Hender, former chief wharffinger of San Fran- 
cisco, took place on the evening of April 12, at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. The groom has been 
with the Standard Lumber Co. for the last nine years, 
and is assistant to D. H. Steinmetz, general manager. 
The bride is a charming young lady, with a host of 
friends in San Francisco. Mr. and Mrs. Rassenfoss left 
for a wedding trip to southern California and to the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


OBITUARY 














JOHN FERGUSON.—One of Indiana’s oldest active lum- 
bermen, and first vice president of the Citizens’ Trust Co., 
John Ferguson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., died last week of 
uraemic poisoning at the age of 83 years. He was a 
Canadian by birth, but became a resident of Fort Wayne 
sixty-two years ago. He began his successful business 
career at an early age when he established a large lumber 
mill atyFerguson Station and in Wells County. While 
engaged in the lumber business he procured many large 
contracts for railroad construction. Eight years ago he 
established the Ferguson-Palmer lumber yards at Padu- 
cah, Ky., but recently sold his Indiana lumber interests. 
He is survived by four children, and took pride in the fact 
that he has nineteen grandchildren. 


GEORGE W. BENTLEY.—The death of George W. Bent- 
ley, pioneer lumberman of the Wisconsin River Valley, 
occurred at the home of his son, Charles Bentley, in the 
town of Pike Lake, Wis., near Wausau, on April 12, at 
the age of 89 years. Mr. Bentley was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1827. In 1849 he came to Wisconsin and with his 
brother, S. Y. Bentley, engaged in the lumber business. 
The two men founded the village of Shantytown and built 
and conducted a lumbermill there. Later George W. Bent- 
ley sold out to his brother and settled at Bentley’s Mills, 
where he conducted the lumber business until he retired 
a few years ago. He is survived by his widow, who is 
almost ninety years old, and four children. 

CHARLES F. REA.—Lumbermen of Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan mourn the death of Charles F. Rea, 
sales manager for the Sawyer-Goodman Co., which oc- 
curred very suddenly at 1:30 o’clock Tuesday afternoon at 
his home in Marinette, Wis. Mr. Rea had suffered from 
Bright’s disease for several months but, except for a 
serious attack of about a year ago, was not considered to 
be in danger. An acute attack was suffered by Mr. Rea 
while at his office and he was hastily removed to his home 
where death occurred a few hours later. Mr. Rea was 
removed while enjoying the height of his success as a 
lumberman. He was one of the most energetic workers 











THE LATE CHARLES F, REA 


and advocates of scientific salesmanship as applied to the 
lumber industry and many of his ideas were being pro- 
moted and practiced among lumbermen of the middle 
West. He was a member of the statistical committee of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and in that capacity had instilled his enthusiasm 
into the work of many of the sales managers employed 
by members of that asosciation. Mr. Rea was born at 
Madison, Ind., and came to Marinette six years ago from 
Arbor Vitae, Wis., where he had been employed by the 
Yawkey-Bissell Co., of Wausau. He is survived by his 
widow and his mother, the latter residing at Madison, 
Ind. Funeral services were to be held Thursday evening 
at Marinette, Wis., and the arrangements included the 
removal of the remains to Wausau, where interment was 
to take place Friday morning. Among the many lumber- 
men of the Northwest who planned to attend the funeral 
were O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; Frank H. Fuller 
and Michael H, O’Brien, all of Oshkosh. Mr. Rea was a 
member of the Knights Templar and of the Elks. 


EDWARD W. PARKHILL.—The death on April 17 of 
Edward W. Parkhill, well known in the eastern and in 
the South American lumber trade, is reported from West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Parkhill was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Boston, 
Mass., and later he went into business for himself. Last 
February Mr. Parkhill went to Palm Beach with his wife 
for a vacation. A month ago he suffered a severe attack 
of ptomaine poisoning and appeared to be on the road to 
complete recovery when other complications set in. Two 
weeks before his death he underwent a slight operation, 
but the result was unfavorable. Mr. Parkhill had many 
friends in Boston, as well as in other lumber centers and 
he will be sincerely missed. 


RALPH GRANTHAM McGAVIC.—The Red River Lum 
ber Co. lost its representative in Nebraska, Kansas and 
eastern Colorado, by the death of Ralph Grantham Mc 
Gavic, which occurred in North Platte, Neb., on April 15. 
He is survived by his father, a brother, F. O. McGavic, 
general sales manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co , 
and three sisters. The burial will be at the old family 
-home at Keokuk, Iowa. 


J. C. SHENEFIELD.—The death of J. C. Shenefield 
occurred recently at Woodland, Ind., where he had sper 
the greater part of his life, and had been engaged in th: 
lumber business. He was 60 years of age and is survive’ 
by his widow and four children. 


E. A. SPINKS.—The death of the proprietor of the Fag): 
Box Co., Ed. A. Spinks, occurred at Fort Smith, Ark., 0 
April 10.. He had resided here about thirty-five years, anc 
had been engaged in the lumber business the greater par! 
of that time. He is survived by his wife and one daughter. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The McLean Lumber Co., in 
business at Buffalo, Ala., are opening a branch in this 
city. 

ARKANSAS. Portland—The W. A. Zelnicker Supply 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was a heavy buyer at the auction 
held here to dispose of the property of the American For- 
est Hardwood mill. The entire property was sold for 
$15,500, the original cost being $65,000. The grounds, com- 
prising 22 acres, were purchased by J. W. Pugh and A. J. 
Gregory. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—The Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. interests have purchased the lumber yard 
and planing mill of the Long Beach Improvement Co. here, 
together with their three yards at El Centro in the Im- 
perial Valley. 

COLORADO. 
of business. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Pownall is out of business here. 


IDAHO. Orfino—The Madison Lumber & Mill Co. has 
entered the retail lumber business here, with headquarters 
at Lewiston. 

Twin Falls—The Warner Jennison Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Home Lumber & Coal Co., of Weiser. 

INDIANA, Coatesville—The Masten Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

. Metropolis—F. B. Leonard & Co. has been succeeded by 
the F. B. Leonard Co. (Inec.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Mulberry—The Clinton Lumber Co, has been succeeded 
by Lewis Bros. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Bockstege Furniture Co. 
has increased its capitalization from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Mishawaka—The Frank Lumber & Coal Co. is now the 
Frank Lumber Co, 


1OWA. Dundee—Richter & Theel has been succeeded 
by the Central Lumber & Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Dubuque. ; 

Dimick, Hall & Green has changed to Dimick & Green. 

Farley—The George McGee Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Central Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Dubuque. 

Waterloo—T. J. O’Connell has been succeeded by the 
Dunkelberg Lumber & Coal Co. 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The Lindas Lumber Co., in 
business at Larned, Kan., has bought property and will 
establish a yard here. 

Fort Scott—The A. L. Davis Lumber Co, has sold out to 
the Grant Lumber Co. : 

Logan—The Hanson Lumber Co. is opening a yard here. 

Montezuma—The C. C. Isley Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Equity Exchange Mercantile Association. 

Paleo—Palco Lumber Co. has changed its name to the 
Mack Welling Lumber Co. ‘ 

Ray—The Lindas Lumber Co. is out of business here. 

Washington—The Foster Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by Howell & Son. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Chess & Wymond Co., 
cooperage and barrel manufacturers, have reduced their 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $50,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Tuck & Stow Lumber Co. 
has been dissolved; Carroll Stow withdrawing. Bennett 
BE. Tuck will continue the business under the old name, 
without associates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Owen Bearse & Sons 
Co. has been succeeded by the E. L. Gibbs Lumber Co. _ 

Lawrence—The Briggs & Allyn Manufacturing Co. is 
closing out. 

MICHIGAN. Decatur—The Decatur Hoop & Lumber 
Co. and l.. S. Jones have been succeeded by J. G. Hirst. 

Detroit—The Standard Lumber & Coal Co, has been 
succeeded by Michael H. Hussey & Sons. 

Port Huron—The Port Huron Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Whiting Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Fergus Falls—The Sandbeck Lumber Co, 
has been succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis—The Carpenter-Neumann Lumber Co, has 
changed its name to the C. H. Carpenter Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The House Wrecking Salvage 
& Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Kings House 
Wrecking Salvage & Lumber Co. a 

Kansas City—The W. E. Thomas Lumber Co., of this 
city, has decreased its capital stock from $250,000 to $100,- 
000. 


Flagler—-The Straub Lumber Co. is out 


Washington—Wm. M. 


Marshall—P, J. Green has been succeeded by the Daniels 
Lumber Co, 

St. Charles—Hackmann & Middendorf has been suc- 
ceeded by John H. Hackmann. 

MONTANA. Absarokie-Bear Creek-Big Timber-Billings- 
Bridger-Clyde Park-Columbus-Forsyth-lromberg-Hardin- 
Joliet - Livingston- Merrill-Park City-Reedpoint-Rosebud- 
Wilsall—H. M. Allen & Co. has been succeeded by the 
apompeon Yards (Inc.), with headquarters at Minneapolis, 

inn, 

Billings—The Seeley Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Thompson Yards (Inc). 

Flaxville—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Minot, N. D. A 

Thompson Falls—Earl Good has sold out to the W. §&. 
McCurdy Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Cook—The Cook Lumber & Grain Co. 
has changed its name to J. A. Schoenthal & Co. 

NEW YORK. Binghampton—Martin EK. Maddock has 
been succeeded by the M. E. Maddock Co. (Inc.), with an 
authorized capital of $35,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Colgan—The Colgan Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Minot. 

Lisbon—The G. F. Warner Lumber Yards sold out. 

Minot—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

Raleigh—The J. G. Ballord Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Webster-Conover Lumber Co. 

Tugas—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minot. 


OHIO. Bradner—J. W. Stiger has been succeeded by 
the Martin Lumber Co. ; 

Canton—The Canton Material Co. has increased its 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Tiffin—The Dickleman Manufacturing and Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the East Side Lumber Co. 
es St. Bernard—D. H. Moul is now the D. H. Moul Lumber 
0, 

OKLAHOMA. Avery—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has entered the trade 
1ere, 

Cement—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has entered the trade here. 

Garber—-The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has entered the trade here. 

Jennings—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., has entered the trade here. 

Kiowa—The Simpson-Markham Co. has been succeeded 
ey ea V. S. Cook Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Soalgate, 

Tulsa—The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade here, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


OREGON. Crane—The Van Petten Lumber Co. recently 
sold their yard to the Boise Payette Lumber Co. and the 
Home Lumber & Coal Co., of Weiser, Idaho. 


Grant Pass—The Rogue River Lumber Co.; change in 
ownership. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—The Borland & Diamond 
Lumber Co. is now the Borland Lumber Co. 

Plumville—The Plumville Lumber Co. is now Beryl L. 
Seanor. 

Williamsport—The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. 
has purchased the entire lumber and allied interests of 
Charles W. Sones for approximately $1,000,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Dare Lumber 
Co. has sold its interests here. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The O. B. Andrews Co. 
recently took over the Acme Manufacturing Co. The con- 
solidated company will be known as the O. B. Andrews 
Co., altho the trade name of the Acme Manufacturing Co. 
will be used in the wooden box department. The company 
has a capital of $325,000. 
c Huntington—Jolly & Watson is now The Jolly Lumber 

0. 


TEXAS. Asherton—The Asherton Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $14,000. 

Breham—John F. Grant has been succeeded by the 
Brenham Lumber Co. 

Clyde—R. B. Spencer & Co. has bought the stock of 
P. C. Steen. 

Kyle—The Wallace Bros. Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Everett—The Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Napavine—Napavine Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; change in ownership. 

WISCONSIN. Clintonville—C. J. Huhn sold his coal 
and building material business to the Wisconsin Building 
Material Co. of Schofield, Wis. 

Eldorado—The HKldorado Grain & Fuel Co. has sold its 
interests to the Wisconsin Building Material Co., of 
Schofield, Wis. 

Eureka—The Omro Lumber Co, is out of business. 

Milwaukee—Wilton E. Wilcox has changed its name to 
the Wilton E. Wilcox Lumber Co. 

Onalaska—D, L. Aiken & Son has been succeeded by 
the Aiken Coal & Lumber Co., a new firm now being in- 
corporated. 
aw F. Kubiak has been succeeded by 8S. A. 
sOSKa, 

Rosholt—The Wolding Olson Hardware Co. has sold its 
building material, sash and door and lumber stock to the 
Wisconsin Building Material Co. of Schofield, Wis. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Barker Lumber & Fuel Co. of 
Watértown, Wis., has purchased the entire holdings of 
the N. 8S. Washburn Lumber Co., of this city. The new 
company will operate under the name of the Barker Co. 
and will enlarge the scope of the present business and 
make additions in the handling of new lines. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—The Cheyene Lumber Co. is 
out of business here. 

Worland—The Cardell-Ridge Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Cowley Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Billings, Mont. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


FLORIDA. lLakeland--Sunshine City Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. B. Carter and others. 

GEORGIA. Eatonton—Carpenter Lumber Co. has ine 
corporated with an authorized capital of $8,000. 


ILLINOIS. Antioch—Antioch Lumber & Coal Co, hag 
incorporated under the same name with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

Chicago—John BE, Burns Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; John E. Burns, Frank Burns, and Albert P, 
Hawley. 

Marion—Southern Illinois Timber Co., authorized capital 
$16,000; FE. EK. Leach. 

Kvansville—Wemyss Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; Daniel Wertz, William H. McCurdy, Robert FE. 
Williams, Henry C. Murphy and C. H. Battin. 

Fort Wayne—Rhinesmith, Simonson & Evans Co. has 
been incorporated, This company has overtaken the prop- 
erty of Rhinesmith & Simonson Co., which has conducted 
«a lumber yard for over fifty years. The officers of the 
company are Ira P. Evans, president and treasurer; 
Donald B, Evans, vice-president; and Robert D. Evans, 
secretary. 

Indianapolis 
$200,000; D. 
Clancy. 

LOUISIANA. De Ridder—De Ridder Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. W. Sanders, presi- 
dent and manager; Davis, vice-president; R. W. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer. 

MISSISSIPPI. Orvisburg—The Cecil Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. O. Eure, A. Foote and A. M 
Foote. 

Gulfport—Evans Turpentine Co., 
$10,000; W. W. Evans and L, L. Clark. 

MONTANA. Chinook—Milk River Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; M. EE, & O. Scramstad and &. J. 
McCabe. 

Elmira—Haase Bros. has incorporated with a authorized 
capital $50,000. 

New York—Tichy Woodworking Co. has incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—Kilpatrick Development 
Co. has incorporated (to engage in the development of 
timber lands), authorized capital $100,000; Dr. S. Westray 
Battle, J. M. Kilpatrick, Louis M. Bourne and F. V 
Roberts. 

Silver City—Lane Realty & Manufacturing Co. (to de- 
velop and deal in timber lands and real estate, and manu- 
facture lumber), authorized capital $50,000; Leon T. Lane, 
Thomas G. Lane and John C. Lane. 

OHIO. Cleveland—American Builders’ Supply & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; L. S. Kaufman. 

Lima—Slagle Lumber Co. has ben incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The incorporators are W. C, 
Slagle, J. H. Blackmore, E. L. Bush, R. E. Van Derveer 
and Amos Thornton, jr. 

OREGON. Minan Lumber Co. has incorporated with a 
authorized capital of $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Red Lion—Red Lion Box & Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Dixie Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $12,000; D. H. Gum, James Berry, F. L. Berry and T. J. 
Reed. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Walke Box Co. has incorporated. 

Pulaski—Buckeye Lumber Co. has incorporated, 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—British-American Tim- 
ber Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$500,000, with J. W. Lindsay as the incorporator. 

Seattle—Bryant Lumber Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Seattle—Union Timber Products Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $500,000 

Seattle—Seattle Mill & Logging Co., has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

South Bend—South Bend Shingle Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Woodford Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; G. H. Morrison, J. M. Woodford, 
Preston Harman, Cecil Gross and C, A. Gross, 

South Buckhannon—Triangle Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture boxes, packing cases, etc.), authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; A. O. arper, J. 8. Ocheltree, N. C. Wees, 
F. L. Williams and F. F. Scott. 


Indiana Saw Mills Co., authorized capital 
Ki. Sherrick, Lester V. Vay and Sumner 


authorized capital 


Defense 


or 


Disaster 




















THE COUNTRY 'S BEST. 
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COURTESY OF THE WY. EVENING MAIL COPYRIGHT IT BS Meth URE 


Lumbermen Ask Yourself — 


Shall the Country’s Shall the Country’s 
Best be the first on worst — the slackers, 
the firing line via the loafers, siuggards get 
volunteer route? on the firing lines too? 


You answer NO—We expect that You answer YES—Remember 
of you LUMBERMEN! No use how John Smith saved the 
to try to stop the volunteers, Colony of Virginia mostly popu- 
They will always be first over lated with lazy and licentious 


the trenches to vietory—-DON'T crooks exiled from England? 
LWT THEM GO ALOND, When a crook needed a fire he 
These patriots have been—many —‘“isdained gathering wood in the 


forest—-merely ripped out a 
piece of one of the houses, Ap- 
peared John Smith, who forced 
the rebuilding of the town by 
his effectual law—‘*WORK OR 
GO HUNGRY.” 


Gun-men, tango lizzies, tea 
snakes, lounge lizzards, mash- 
ers—leave them behind to ter- 
rorize the defenceless women? 
NEVER! 


of them-—the live-wire leaders 
of the army in universal busi- 
ness service. You and we 
helped them in the great strug- 
gle to make America the land 
of universal prosperity. They 
had the whole man-power of 
America back of them, That is 
why America won, 

Let us be with them in the 
desperate fight to PRESERVE 
America, ‘The first thing to 
do is get THE CHAMBERLAIN Leave the slackers, war dodg- 
UNIVPRSAL MILITARY ers, office seekers, pacifists to 
TRAINING BILL PASSED. devour the prosperity of Lin- 
We all need this bill to force coln’s Land?) NEVER! 

the war drones, slackers, paci- You. are for the John Smith 
fists, moral weaklings, crooks system—AGAINST the war- 


e ! n- 

the br es van drone system, that is avalanch- 
awakened loyal citizens to ("8 Senators and Congressmen 
fight for, as well as benefit by be ' petitions to kill. The 
America, To guarantee victory er nig Universal Military 
the volunteers must be followed — — Tou must act 
by all able-bodied men. Direc- y. Bee suggestions be- 
tions for your effectual co mW. 

operation are given below. 


Act Quickly— 


Mr. Lumberman: There is freedom, security and downright hap- 
piness of every human kind under the Stars and Stripes. Your 
property is pretected; your taxes moderate; your family blessed 
with all the necessaries and a wealth of luxuries of an ever- 
developing civilization; your wife and children are safe. 
Have you advised yourself WHY this unheard-of prosperity pre- 
vails where Old Glory waves? 

Do you know WHY the flag is called by this and other endearing 
names? Russia knows, France knows, England knows. The 
allies are starving and struggling for democracy. It is this 
principle, or, as our forefathers expressed it, a ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people and for the people’’ which makes this land 
80 good a place to live in, 

Now we are joined with the awakening world to put democracy on 
a firm footing—to crush the rule of the few over the many—to 
perpetuate America and all she stands for. 

Everything depends on the immediate passage of The Chamberlain 
Universal Service Bill, We KNOW you and every sane patriot 
is turning to this bill as a salvation measure. Do these three 
things IMMEDIATELY: 


W. Ward Smith, Chairman Membership Committee, 
The Lumber Trade Division, 

The Business Men’s National Service League, 

29 Broadway, N. Y, City. 


Please enroll me in The Lumber Trade Division of The 
Business Men’s National Service League. I am in deep 
sympathy with the work you are doing and I enclose a check 
to the order of W. D. Magovern, Treasurer, for ($......). 


Yours truly, 


Name 





Address 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 






















L, FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 


| Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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The Transfer a] 

Lumber&ShingleCo. } por ND 

NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 6 ' At, CLEAR 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Bimnrenm m, 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears eee 

100% clear, 100%, vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Saincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more, We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 























WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS | 








William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Beiiding, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
L Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 








[a= TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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WISCONSIN. Madison—Western Pattern & Manufac- 
turing Co., a consolidation of the K. J. Jacobsen & Co. 
and the Western Pattern Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
K. F. Jacobsen, Einer Beck, Miller Petersen, Anton Peter- 
sen and Oscar Jacobsen, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—B. C. lowa Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal of $200,000, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Alexander Co. is erect- 
ing a mill at Kusman, Ala., about 160 miles south of 
Birmingham on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
which will have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. Dimen- 
sion pine and hardwood timber will be sawed. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), 
saw manufacturers, will make an addition to the plant. 
The structure will be four stories high, and cost approxi- 
mately $70,000. The work on the addition will be started 
as soon as possible. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Kirby Lumber Co. is to erect 
a shipyard here on a tract of land fronting on the Neches 


River. 
NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Redwood Sales Co. 
has entered the wholesale redwood lumber business in 
this city. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The Butters 
Lumber Co. has entered the wholesale lumber trade here. 

INDIANA. Grandview—M. L. Miller will open a yard 
here. 

IDAHO. Dubois—The Wilberg Lumber Co. has bought 
property and will open a yard in this city. 

KANSAS. Logan—The Hansen Lumber Co. recently 
entered the trade here. 

Potwin—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has entered the trade here. 

KENTUCKY. Middleboro—The Middleboro Lumber 
Yard recently commenced business here, 


OKLAHOMA. Cushing—The Howerton-Taylor Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

Prairie Depot—Martin Bros. will open a yard here with- 
in a few weeks. 

Urbana—The Urbana Furniture Co. has entered the 
manufacturing trade here. 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury —The Gibson Lumber & Coal 
Co., in business in Canon City, Colo., has entered the 
trade here. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mannhaven—The Mannhaven Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mobridge—The Webster Conover 
Lumber Co. has entered the trade here. 

TEXAS. Lometa—The Bryant-Rogers Lumber Co. has 
started in business here, 

VIRGINIA. Farmville Manufacturing Co. has begun 
manufacturing plow handles here. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Clanton—John M. Robinson suffered a loss 
by fire recently. 

Selma—The plant of the Reid Lumber Co. was badly 
damaged by fire during the last week. ‘The shavings room 
caught fire and a large shed was destroyed. The main 
plant was slightly damaged. 

IOWA. Dubuque—The Farley & Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Co. was damaged by an explosion of the boilers re- 
cently. Two people were killed and probably two more 
were fatally injured. 

MISSOURI. Excelsior Springs—A fire in the yard of 
the Chicago Lumber Co. destroyed $30,000 worth of stock. 

Kansas City—The Riner Lumber Co., of this city, suf- 
fered a loss recently in a mysterious fire that appeared to 
have been the work of incendiaries. 

LOUISIANA. Atlanta—A tornado struck this city re- 
cently and damaged the mill of the Germain & Boyd Lum- 
ber Co, to the extent of $6,000. 

Pickering—The plant of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., suffered a $10,000 loss by fire here 
on April 13. Authorities &4re searching for evidence of a 
plot to destroy the mill, as the company recently accepted 
an order for ship timbers for the Government. 

PENNSYLVANIA. York—Ness Bros. & Co. suffered a 
loss of $30,000 by a fire on April 10. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


From a local yard viewpoint, trade so far this spring 
has been disappointing, with a marked falling off in per- 
mits for building houses and store buildings. So far 
the amount of building permits has been only about 50 
percent of normal and yard men believe that building 
halts on account of the war situation, combined with 
a higher cost of building. Tho building material or 
equipment is all sold at advanced prices over a year ago, 
lumber, as far as advances are concerned, is at the bot- 
tom of the heap. Heating, plumbing, electric lighting 
and wiring, brick, cement and other things that go into 
building operations are up in price, and it is believed 
that on an average to build costs about 20 per cent more 
now than it did. There is, however, a good local yard 
demand for lumber used in factory ‘and warehouse ‘con- 
struction and yards selling the factory and shop consum- 
ing trade are doing a nice business. 

Practically every kind of lumber brings high prices, 
some higher than they ever did before in this market. 
Yellow pine keeps on nudging up higher, while some of 
the hardwoods net unheard of prices. Northern pine and 
hemlock could hardly be better from a demand viewpoint 
and prices are good, tho cars are still searce. For that 
matter, no producing territory seems to have a much 
better car supply than it did, despite the fact that a 
freer car supply is reported by the railroads. Cypress, 
redwood and wesetrn pines have a good demand, while 
the fir country reports easier shipping conditions, which 
ought to help this market greatly. White cedar poles and 
posts are moving to an active season, while shingles, both 
white cedars and red cedars, are away up in price. There 
is a big demand for hardwood flooring and veneers, 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. I’. Merrill, secretary of Board of Trade: 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 14 





Lumber Shingles 
SLE Wienk soa sae ab sao Raa Nee 80,955,000 12,062,000 
i Re re Pe ee eee ee 64,355,000 22 842, 000 
PP ee rT eer ee 16,600,000 a 
SEED is 49. pw sth os 4 aie ae 10,780,000 
rOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 14 
Lumber Shingles 
ee ee eee ee a 877,718,000 105,041,000 
BE tage ae news s genie see ee 807,503,000 155,420,000 
Increase 70,215,000 : A. 
Decrease 50,379,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 14 
Lumber Shingles 
eee eT Te eye ee te ee 37, 346,000 10,828,000 
Li LRP ere eee ree ee 27 61 3,000 _12,601, 000 
NE i... ihdenen pbaies ‘9,733,000 ; 
SNE: vo owe cnu canines eens 2,273,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 14 
Lumber Shingles 
1 (IRs eee eS ee 4 338,575,000 59,303,000 
PON He sae ss 555 ds ops os see eNS 367,458,000 102,552,000 
EEDA ciccu bak ohn was waa 28,883,000 433,249,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 18 were: 


Class No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 57 172,300 
5,000 and under 10,000........... 17 108,000 
10,000 and under SEMIN onckees ce 10 140,400 
25,000 and under Oe Or ‘f 208,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 cs ewes Slee ae 3 205,000 
Board of Education, 3-story high school 
ee Naa a eee 1 800,000 
O. Heineman Co., 4-story factory build- 
ERE errr Serie ore ae ee 1 160,000 
A. G. Spaulding & Bros., 5-story altera- 
SIR ee Se re ree 1 150,000 
West Side hessecest Bank, 2-story cul 
DEMME Sia ons 64 eas iva eae ea es ° 1 100,000 
MINA on Bes 5 oi babies te ¥'n pidip aleve b> 98 $2,043,700 
Average valuation for “week. ditgeten aes 20,854 


DOtAIS PPOVIDUS WEEK «0050600. ve cee 151 2,477,890 
Average valuation previous week A 16,409 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 2,696,950 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 21, 1917........ 30,741,155 
Totals corresponding period 1916 34,751,000 


Totals corresponding period 1915...... 2,2 21,548,712 


Totals corresponding period 1914 24'807,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913 29,035,245 
Totals corresponding period 1912......2, 16,679,477 


Totals corresponding period 1911 $0,898,530 
Totals corresponding period 1910 28,730,265 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 3,06: 27,839,535 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 2,702 14,806,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907 2,5 18) 150, 276 

Below is given a comparative stateme nt 7 building pe rmits 
for. March, 1917 and 1916: 





No. Frontage ft. Cost. 
PAORON, BUG 5, :0-46 0:4 d\9'9 0140's 762 24,282 ° ett 519,650 
RST) | a eae erate re oe ae 1,139 35,074 11,477,100 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Stocks of No. 4 and 5 boards in the North have 
about been cleaned up by the box factory demand, and 
these boards sell at as high prices as they ever did. Stocks 
of all kinds of pine are badly broken and there is a strong 
market for every item. Northern mill men still have diffi- 
culty in getting cars and some say the situation is no 
better than it was. Snow in some parts of the North 
has not entirely disappeared. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yard demand is growing daily 
and is fully up to normal volume. Price advances which 
have been general in this territory have stimulated buying 
rather than otherwise. Buyers fear that the war will make 
the railroad situation continually bad for deliveries, and 
this is borne out by the latest developments. The roads 
are less free with cars than they were a couple of weeks 
ago, evidently preparing for Government demands. Fac- 
tory trade is good. City building demand has _ been 
checked by conservative feeling, due to the war, and 
also by high prices of materials. New lists with an ad- 
vance of $1 on most items are out and are being well 
adhered to. 


New York.—Tonawanda and Buffalo dealers report a 
more plentiful supply of cars and shipments have been 
coming forward in better shape. Prices are strong, in- 
quiries are active and while new building develops slowly, 
business from industrial sources shows up well and whole- 
salers are able to get good prices for whatever they have 
to offer. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the lower grades is par- 
ticularly good and such stock is generally held at high 
figures. Wholesalers say they can sell all the stock they 
can obtain, but unfortunately it is difficult to procure, 
even at a considerable premium over several months ago. 
The building trade is on a fair scale, but not up to a year 
ago, due to the uncertain business future as the result 
of war preparations. Yard stocks show much depletion 
and the outlook for receipts by lake is still problematical. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine of all grades 
is far in excess of what the lumbermen are willing to 
accept in the form of definite orders because of the un- 
certain movement of freight. The yard trade appears to 
have been fairly well prepared for the spring in the way 
of buying but is not getting its shipments as regularly as 
desired. Prices are inclined to rise, tho no material 
changes have occurred over the last week. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The great recent strength of the eastern 
spruce market has been still further increased by develop- 
ments this week. Since early this month quotations on 
frames have been very firm at $36 base, but several manu- 
facturers now refuse to consider less than $37 base and 
$40 is expected in May. Local demand is improving 
steadily. The call for random also is strong and prices 
continue to advance. Current quotations are: 2x38, 2x4, 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $30 to $31; 2x8, $33 to $34; 2x10, $35 to $36; 
2x12, $36 to $37. The bulk of the business is at the higher 
figures and they are likely to be the bottom quotations by 
the end of this week. Supplies of dry spruce boards have 
been greatly reduced by the recent brisk demand and 
prices are very strong. Covering boards sell around $30 
and matched boards, stock lengths, at) $32 to $35. 
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Baltimore, Md.—Trade in spruce is still largely con- 
fined to exports, the foreign trade calling for high grade 
stocks in impressive quantities and paying attractive fig- 
ures. Other grades of spruce find a market in New Eng- 
land at this time, when spruce timber is being drawn 
upon more heavily than before to meet the exceptional 
requirements in the way of pulpwood. 





New York.—It is difficult to find stock and prices are 
high. The prospect of more shortages of labor among 
Canadian mills accounts for great care on future commit- 
ments. Cars are in better supply, but vessel business is 
not at all attractive. Yard supplies are broken and new 
inquiries for export are more frequent. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Further evidence of the ‘‘sold-up” con- 
dition of the spruce trade in Pittsburgh is coming out each 
week. It is practically impossible to secure any new 
stocks. Where sales have been reported they have been 
at substantial advances over the last lists issued by the 
mills. But so little spruce is in sight that the market 
is narrow and actually unimportant in volume. Eastern 
demand for spruce is very heavy. Much of it is said to 
be under option by Government needs, while inquiries 
are coming from many quarters for material that gives 
a tinge of ‘‘officialdom’”’ to them. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—There is a rapidly growing market for poles 
and posts, due to this being the year that the market for 
these products grows most active. The input of poles 
and posts in the North was away below normal, say re- 
ports, and consequently that condition is expected to 
help produce a strong price tendency. Quotations on white 
cedar shingles have been soaring in this market, there 
being a big demand, but a small supply to meet it. White 
cedar ties are selling well. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The railroads’ inability to provide 
flat cars at producing yard points is making a serious 
situation for the trade, as buyers are clamoring for de- 
livery. Spring post trade has been good and pole business 
is opening up fairly well. Jobbers are loaded with orders 
and are not disposed to accept much new business. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—High prices continue to rule northern and 
southern hardwoods, there being hardly a wood but what 
is bringing better prices .than in many a day, with the 
possible exception of oak. Oak, however, is gradually im- 
proving, this belieyed to be due mostly to the growing 
scarcity of other woods in dry stocks. Some in the trade 
believe that economy, forced by the war, will cause furni- 
ture manufacturers to turn strongly back to oak again and 
neglect the more expensive woods. There is a big de- 
mand for the lower grades in most kinds of hardwoods, 
box manufacturers taking up eagerly anything that can 
be used in making wooden containers. Cull stuff conse- 
quently brings better prices now than ever. Some say 
that they expect that No. 3 birch will reach $18 in this 
market in a short time, the demand being so keen. Thick 
stock, especially 8/4, is in very big demand in birch, maple, 
beech and basswood. With southern stocks gum is as 
strong as ever, with possibly some advance in quartered 
and 2-inch stock. Poplar is still active, prices being satis- 
factory along with the demand, and box men take all 
the No. 2 they can lay their hands on. Cottonwood is 
very scarce. Plain oak sells $1 better than a while ago, 
and much improvement is looked for. Due to heavy rains, 
conditions lately have not been so good for logging and 
a normal supply of logs is not reaching the mills, say 
reports. The yard trade in Chicago reports the demand 
for oak and poplar good, tho birch a little slower, There 
is also a good market for sound wormy chestnut when it 
can be had. Hardwood veneers and flooring continue to 
enjoy a good market, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers are rapidly picking up all 
the dry northern hardwood that is left, and to fill out 
assortment orders mills are already shipping green stock. 
The price situation is unsatisfactory, as jobbers find their 
customers not willing to credit the rapid rise in mill 
values, but the prospect of heavy war demand for oak 
and other woods for ships is forcing advances that the 
trade will be forced to accept. Birch, maple and bass- 
wood are all in strong demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The shortage of stock at the hard- 
wood mills as a result of the rains is even more marked 
than a week ago and many of the manufacturers are 
unable to fill orders containing any variety of items. To 
add to the lack of hardwoods on the market the car sup- 
ply has shown very slight if any improvement. Dealers 
find great difficulty in placing orders at any price. There 
is a heavy demand for timbers for oil rigs in the oil dis- 
trict and many orders of that kind are being held up. 
The factories are busy wherever they can find it. There 
is an especially strong trend on plain red oak firsts and 
seconds, but very little of those items are to be had. 
All grades of cottonwood are very scarce and stronger in 
price. There also ‘s a stronger trend in the lower grades 
of gum suitable for boxes. Oak flooring is in good demand 
at very stiff prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood yards are in much better 
shape than other lines here because they have,in some 
instances had large stocks on hand for a year or more. 
They are now selecting their own orders. Mills are well 
Stocked, but it is now impossible to get thru more than 
an occasional car. Prices are high and promise to go 
higher. Most of the hardwood people feel themselves 
to be better off than any of the other lines and are con- 
ducting their business accordingly. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued active request is reported, 
with available stocks unsold depleted in volume and 
broken in assortment. The implement grades are in not- 
ably strong demand and improving in price. Due to the 
prevailing car situation the movement is greatly restricted 
and shipments are uncertain. Operating conditions at the 
mills appear to be somewhat improved. 





Memphis, Tenn.--Demand continues active and prices 
are well maintained, with an advancing tendency on some 
items. Prices as a rule are in the seller’s favor because 
of the broken condition of stocks, the largeness of the 
demand and the reduced output incident to high water 
and log scarcity. The market is already beginning to feel 
the effect of war inquiries, tho this business is largely 
Prospective. Gum continues exceptionally strong. All 
brades are eagerly wanted and prices are the best ever 
experienced, Box manufacturers readily absorb all offer- 


ings of low grade cottonwood and gum at full quotations. 


Ash is in excellent demand at advancing prices and there 
is a good call for hickory and elm. Oak is reported in 
rather better demand in the higher grades of quartered 
stock. Some report that prices are about $1 a thousand 
higher than a fortnight ago. A full movement is noted 
in the higher grades of plain oak while all common stock, 
plain or quartered, is going well at satisfactory prices. 
The car situation still interferes materially with deliv- 
eries. 





Louisville, Ky.—There is an excellent demand for thick 
and extra thick stocks of such hardwoods as elm, ash, 
hickory, oak and even some beech at this time. The thick 
stocks are wanted principally for automobile and wagon 
manufacturing, while beech is wanted by the Government. 
Inquiries were received last week from Baltimore and 
other shipbuilding points, asking for quotations in ash 
dimension stock in clear strips 8 to 16 feet in length, and 
6-4 to 8-4 in thickness, Poplar is steady and in excellent 
demand, box boards, siding and everything else moving 
freely at good prices. Cottonwood is moving well in short 
stock for use in agricultural work, and also for box boards. 
There is an active demand for pine and cypress, all build- 
ing material moving freely. 





New York.—The scarcity of cars and freight embargoes 
still account for much dissatisfaction in the hardwood 
trade. The demand is above normal and a nice line of 
inquiries is received. Notwithstanding attractive prices 
wholesalers have to turn down much business because of 
the delivery uncertainties. Oak especially is strong as 
regards demand and price with good business coming 
from furniture and other manufacturing sources. Ash 
is a ready seller as are also birch and maple. Higher 
prices do not discourage persistent buyers from putting 
out their inquiries and it is very evident that considerable 


business will be offered for summer and early fall ship- 
ment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is reported to have shown a de- 
cline during the last twe weeks. It has been checked by 
the war situation. Manufacturers of pranos, automobiles 
and other products are Waiting to see what the course of 
hostilities is likely to be, and the amount of house building 
going on has shown a falling off from a year ago. A cau- 
tious feeling is expected to be present with buyers during 
the near future. Plain oak and maple are in fair demand 
and yard stocks are getting depleted, especially in the 
latter. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men report that north of 
Philadelphia a considerable improvement has been brought 
about in freight embargoes and car shortage, and that 
the accumulation of traffic is being rapidly cleaned up. 
The sellers are getting many calls for stocks and are in 
a position to get numerous orders, but find themselves 
compelled by the circumstances to decline not a few. The 
range of prices still continues upward, the cost of pro- 
duction being such that there can be no cause for assum- 
ing that the quotations will recede. In view of this pros- 
pect the inquiry is decidedly active, and buyers are ready 
to enter into commitments on the current basis without 
hesitancy. 


Boston, Mass.—The market retains its extraordinary 
strength. Prices for everything on the list are very high 
and still advancing. Thick lumber particularly is attain- 
ing a lofty level, and even at these high figures is very 
difficult to obtain. Wholesale dealers here report the sup- 
plies of some grades and thicknesses so limited that they 
can not quote prices. Everyone is advancing prices, but it 
is very interesting to note that some are advancing much 
more radically than others and that all appear to be get- 
ting business. Shipments from the mills are very slow. 
For mill shipments of firsts and seconds, inch, in round 
lots, current quotations are: basswood, $48 to $50; maple, 
$50 to $52; plain oak, $65 to $68; quartered oak, $90 to 
$95; red birch, $68 to $70; sap birch, $60 to $62; white ash, 
$58 to $61. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—The recent strength of the hardwoods 
has been fully maintained during last week, additional 
orders having been placed on the books, subject to ability 
of the sellers to secure cars for shipment. Prices remain 
firm and there is no reasonable ground for belief that they 
will be any lower this summer. All grades of oak are 
moving well, but low grades, bill stocks and construction 
timbers appear to be the leaders. There has been an 
improved demand for ash, thought to be due to the needs 
of manufacturers of airplanes with contracts from the 
Government. Prices for the best grades of this lumber 
have increased, and sales of inch FAS have been made 
at above $60, f.o.b. Cincinnati. This is almost $5 higher 
than at the first of the year. The grades most in demand 
are reported scarce. All kinds of low grade lumber that 
can be used for crating and boxes are in better demand 
than at any other time in a year, and are selling at higher 
prices than a year ago, when preparations for supplying 
the packing demand were under way. The recent enlarged 
market for maple is explained to be due to the demand 
of furniture manufacturers with urgent orders for porch 
furniture, and the manufacturers of flooring. Exporters 
expect more activity in their business now that Uncle Sam 
isin the War. There is a strong demand from consuming 
factories and the call for deliveries on orders for all dry 
stocks grows more urgent. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hardwood trade. Retail stocks are not large and with 
rather bright building prospects, many dealers are at- 
tempting to accumulate stocks. Prices are high all along 
the line and the whole tendency is upward. Premiums 
are freely offered if delivery can be assured. Car shortage 
and railroad congestions are still delaying shipments but 
the situation has eased up slightly during the last week. 
Collections are good. Quartered oak is in good demand 
and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $86; 
No. 1 common, $57. Plain oak stocks are also strong at 
the following quotatfons: Firsts and seconds, $65; No. 1 
common, $40; No. 2 common, $30 and No. 3 common, $21, 
Chestnut is firm as are basswood and ash. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Almost every hardwood mill shipping 
to Pittsburgh trade reports heavy demand upon it, espe- 
cially for oak, and all hardwood stocks appears to he 
down pretty low, when deductions are made of mill stocks 
that have been cut on orders. Much complaint is heard 
as to railroad shipments, and car supply is bad. Where 
cars are in better supply the embargoes are holding back 
material seriously. The oak stocks in sight do not appear 
nearly to meet the urgent needs. Chestnut and poplar 
are strong and firm. Low grade material is active and 
is being shipped as rapidly as possible, but at no time has 
the consumer been able to obtain as much as has been 
needed. 








The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 











oldsboro 
. C. Pine 


If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 


know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It Fits Right Into 


Your Business 


and from the very 
first beginsto make 
money for you. 
Hundreds of retail 
dealers are today 
operating in their 
yards one of our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mills 


With it you can grind all kinds of feed, crushed 
corn and cobs, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., and it en- 
ables you to keep your engine and crew busy at odd 
times when your regular work is slack. Let us go 
into detail and tell you what others are doing with it 
and how you can use it to good advantage. 





Send for catalog, testimonial letters, etc., today. 


P.O. Box 461 


q Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy-Pa. 
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TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram-full of 
usable concrete “dope” — 


practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Path Street 
WATERLOO, - OWA. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
TTT TTT | 














Old Father Time’s 
Tested Roofing 


Whether you are building new or just recovering your 
root, it will pay to take a tip from Father Time's past 
experience and use the old dependable roofing material— 


Cedar Shingles 


Come in and let us tell you how to lay a shingle roof 
that will defy both time and the elements for 40 years. 
Our shingles are all cut from live cedar logs and are guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer You'll find them to be 
cheapest in the end 


(Name and Address) 
200 


Better Lumber Advertising 


has been voted necessary by all the large retail associa- 
tions that have considered ways and means of combat- 
ing mail order competition. We believe that too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity for ‘‘ more 
lumber advertising”, as well as ‘‘better’’ lumber adver- 
tising. You should use the columns of your local 
newspaper and see to it that your ad 


Is Changed Weekly 


You can easily do this if you will follow the plan we 
have worked out for you and which is proving profit- 
able to many dealers in all parts of the country. 


Here It Is—Bulletin No. 29 


containing 16 ready prepared ads. Simply mark the 
ads you want to use and turn the bulletin over to your 
editor and tell him to change each week. This ser- 
vice is Free to our subscribers. 











If you don’t get these bulletins 
regularly—tell us you want them. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


‘view taken 














— HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Northern mill men say they are getting cars 
in a little better way than they did, but the improvement 
is not marked. There continues a good demand for all 
kinds of hemlock and prices are up about $1.50 over April 
1. The embargo situation still interferes greatly with 
business; among the latest, the Chicago & North Western 
refuses to accept cars for the delivery to the car ferries 
at Manitowoc, Wis. ‘This action was taken because of 
the large number of cars on siding and dock waiting to be 
ferried to Ludington and Frankfort, Mich., and the em- 
bargo will remain until the congestion is broken up. 


New York.—Prices are strong and demand heavy. Mill 
stocks are well sold ahead and with supplies among the 
yards so badly broken, there is every indication of still 
higher quotations, especially when spruce and yellow pine 
are mounting to the figures now obtainable. Suburban 
building is opening up nicely and retailers say the war 
has had no deterring effect as yet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock market has shown an ad- 
vance of $1 during the last week, the base price now being 
$25.50. Mills have no great quantity of stock to offer 
in any case and some are not making any quotations just 
now. The lack of cars continues to cause trouble at the 
mills. Wocal yards report a good demand and a shortage 
of some sizes, with no prospect that lumber is going to 
be plentiful for a long time. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for eastern hemlock boards is 
particularly strong and quotations hold very firm. Stocks 
of dry boards are extremely limited and it will be some 
time before the logs now being sawn will be in the best 
condition for the market. The lowest price reported for 
fairly dry clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, is 
$26.50. There is more business at $27 and some wholesalers 
quote $28 for the best boards—the highest price for eastern 
hemlock on record. The scanty offerings of southern 
boards is, of course, one reason for the great strength. 
Plank are in good request at firm prices, but there is little 
interest in dimension, of which very little is manufactured. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is apparently going to be a 
smaller peel in hemlock this season than last. This is the 
by the leading hemlock producers who are 
now so well sold ahead that they are not booking new 
business. The list is being maintained but no advances 
are made, the idea being to sell only what is cut and 
make no prices for new stock until the situation clears 
more than at present. Demand for hemlock is very heavy, 
so heavy’in fact that it is impossible to meet more than 
60 percent of what is being offered to the trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is a seasonable increase in the 
demand for construction grades of hemlock, and prices 
are very firm. There is some improvement in the mill 
situation in the southern district, but much more labor 
could be used if it were available. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-There is a good, steady demand for 
hemlock with prices still advancing. The recent advances 
have been maintained and premiums are being offered for 
immediate shipment. Retail stocks are scarce. 


—>» POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues in good demand at satisfac- 
tory prices. The box people are especially eager for No, 2 
and wholesalers have no trouble in disposing all of this 
grade that they can obtain. With local yards that handle 
poplar the common grades are more in demand than firsts 
and seconds. 


Baltimore, Md.—Freight embargoes and _ scarcity of 
cars continue to act as a check upon the movement to 
a degree which cuts heavily into the volume of business 
and compels wholesalers to decline orders which under 
more favorable conditions they would be glad enough to 
book. Assortments at the mills are anything but large. 
Some yards here have large stocks, well-selected and in 
good shape as to dryness. They are also making numer- 
ous shipments, and do not hesitate to take up additional 
lumber if it can be had at anything like a reasonable 
figure, evidently feeling that prices will either remain 
firm or go higher. 

Boston, Mass.—The situation is generally satisfactory 
except for the annoying delays to deliveries. There is a 
really good demand for all grades, particularly for the 
better grades, and very firm prices are obtained. A 
straight car of firsts and seconds in inch yellow poplar 
will sell readily at $65 f.o.b, Boston. The lowest quotation 
on anything in this grade and thickness is $62. Stocks 
at the mills are reported very limited and further ad- 
vances seem inevitable. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fairly good demand prevails in the 
upper grades of poplar, while the lower grades are selling 
about as fast as the stock is available for shipment. Man- 
ufacturers are using a heavy amount of poplar, as weli as 
of chestnut and other low grades, for crating and boxing. 
The yard trade is good because of the difficulty of getting 
cars at the mills and this trouble is said to be as great as 
for a number of weeks. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—A much heavier demand is reported 
by manufacturers, and by distributers to the consuming 
trade, and mill as well as yard supplies are said to be 
wholly inadequate to the demand. With the reduced 
demand for coal the railroad tracks have been cleared 
for other freight to some extent and the coal carrying 
roads of Ohio and West Virginia are responding better 
to the demands of other shippers, and this is helping the 
movement. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Buying by factories and retailers is 
good. Retail stocks are not large. Shipments are delayed 
because of car shortage and prices are higher than in 
several weeks. Premiums are freely offered. Firsts and 
seconds at the Ohio River are quoted at $60; saps at $48; 
No. 1 common at $38; No. 2 common at $28 and No. 3 
@eemmon at $23. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is excellent, with a 
better movement due to improved railroad conditions. A 
substantial increase in price was reported last week. 
Stocks of dry lumber are moving fast, and prices are 


firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Reports from the west Coast indicate that 
shipping conditions are improving, as the carriers are 
giving some better service, news that was joyful in this 
market. On account of the lack of cars shipments reach- 


ing this market for a long time have only been about 30 
percent of a normal supply, say wholesalers who handle 
fir. Demand is good and prices firm, with an upward 
tendency, present quotations being about $1 above list 
No. 16, which came out March 1. There is no change 
with spruce, the demand being so good in the West that 
it can not be marketed here extensively at present prices. 
Red cedar shingles have been skyrocketing, present prices 
being very high. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand at present for fir lumber con- 
tinues very strong and prices are stiff. Few mills are 
taking on any new business because of continued conges- 
tion of orders due to the car shortage. Any one that has a 
car to ship can get about what he has the sand to ask. 
Production continues much below normal. Millmen say 
they fear very little, except from the car situation, as a 
result of the war, owing to the enormous demand for 
ship buliding lumber on the Coast, with strong local and 
semi-local demand for lumber for other purposes. There 
is strong demand for cedar products. Fir logs in the water 
are very firm with premiums for extra good rafts. 








Seattle, Wash.—Lumber prices continue to advance and 
are higher $1.50 and more a thousand, generally speak- 
ing, than ten days ago. Stocks are admittedly large at 
the mills, but the volume of new orders coming in is 
also very great. Northern Pacific Railway-Co. cars are 
much more plentiful, and the embargo to connefrting lines 
has been raised. The cars on most other lines are as 
scarce as ever. Output at the mills is being somewhat 
curtailed by lack of cars and inability to handle the lum- 
ber. 


Portland, Ore.—The war has placed a new aspect on the 
lumber business and prices that ruled a week ago may not 
rule today, transactions depending largely on the avail- 
ability of cars for transportation. One dealer had any 
amount of orders and was enabled to forward only five 
carloads in a month. This is about the situation here. 
The outlook now is for stiffer quotations right along, the 
turning point having come a couple of months ago. From 
$13 to $15 may be said to be the average selling price for 
fir at present. Spruce runs from $50 to $125, Cedar shin- 
gles are steady, too, at quotations, the continued car short- 
age having had its effects on this branch of the business 
also. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few more cars of fir are available 
on this market as a result of the lifting of the Northern 
Pacific embargo against cars leaving its tracks, but the 
improvement is small. The mills still are wary of new 
business because of the reports of a proposed increase in 
freight rates. They accept orders only with the proviso 
that they be provided to add enough to the price to cover 
actual difference in cost of transportation in case an in- 
crease is allowed. Mills also refuse new business because 
many old orders still are on their files, and they want to 
clean these up before loading up again and hence are re- 
sisting the strong incentive to take orders at the present 
favorable prices. There has been no further change in 
fir prices since the advance ordered by some of the mills 
a week ago, but most salesmen refuse business without 
regard to offers. Demand is normal for the time of year, 
and is increasing. 


Boston, Mass.—Reports that Government activities in 
behalf of the upbuilding of a great American merchant 
marine on the Atlantic coast will result in the bringing 
forward of large cargoes of Douglas fir thru the Panama 
Canal to the important shipyards of the eastern seaboard, 
have been one of the most interesting developments this 
week. In the meantime current trading in Pacific coast 
fir, spruce and cedar is confined largely to transactions 
in high grade material required in manufacturing and 
brought here by rail. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Deliveries continue to reach this market 
slowly, tho reports indicate that snows are lessening in 
the western country, allowing a freer movement of freight 
trains. There is a good demand here, but it still takes 
weeks for deliveries to be made on orders. Prices are 
exceedingly firm and seem to be higher than ever before 
in this market. With prompt delivery there would be a 
keen demand for western, Idaho, California white and 
sugar pine in this market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The scramble for the lower grades 
of California white pine continues, the demand for No. 2 
boards and 11/16-inch Nos. 2 and 8 being particularly 
sharp. The latter items are being especially sought now 
for use for cheap boxing and sheathing. The dry stocks 
are virtually exhausted at the mills and the price is up $2 
a thousand with no available stock with which to fill 
orders. The prospects are for a very strong demand for 
shooks because of the heavy shipping of ammunition and 
supplies to the Allies which will require a large amount 
of boxes. Shooks generally have advanced $2 a thou- 
sand during the week and it is very difficult to place 
orders. There is a strong demand for shop stock of all 
kinds. Inland Empire mills are not taking orders now 
because they will have no stock before the new cut is 
ready for shipping. 


Boston, Mass.—Ixcellent weather conditions are stimu- 
lating the inquiry for western pine, but wholesalers can 
not promise prompt shipments. Current inquiry runs 
largely to requests for mixed cars, prices being so high 
that consumers will not use western pine nowadays if 
there is any other fairly satisfactory lumber which can 
be substituted for it. Prices are very firm for the entire 
list and the tendency still appears to be upward. Quota- 
tions on direct mill shipments of Michigan pine, f.o.b. 
Boston, subject to whatever delay in delivery may be 
necessary are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $110; 10/4 and 
12/4, $118; 16/4, $128; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98.50 to $100; 
10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 5/4 
and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $77; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, 
$69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 
7-inch, $39; 8-inch and 9-inch, $40. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Chicago redwood dealers have only one trou- 
ble, and that is trying to fill orders. Demana is still very 
good and prices are satisfactory, finish and thick stock 
especially being wanted. If cars could come thru quicker 
everything would be rosy for the redwood people. 


San Francisco.—There is some improvement in the red- 
wood market and orders continue to be booked for lumber 
and ties at the recent advance in prices. The export trade 
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with South America and Mexico is fair and there are 
some inquiries for Australia, altho the war makes the- 
securing of tonnage very difficult. Eastern rail shippers 
are filling orders as fast as cars can be secured. The 
demand for tank stock and redwood pipe continues to be 
heavy. 





Kansas City, Mo.—About the only item that is available 
in any dependable quantity is 4-inch sap select siding and 
the demand, while light, is sufficient to take up the supply. 
Oil tank stock still is in very brisk demand and prices are 
stiffer than ever. Demand for general yards stock is 
not very brisk. Because of the scarcity of red cedar there 
has been a very stiff demand for redwood shingles and they 
are up 20 cents within the week, with stocks so low at 
the mills that it is almost impossible to place orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—While shipments are behind, a better vol- 
ume of stock arrived last week. Prices are still very 
strong with no indication of recession. Some big inquiries 
for boat building were received during the week and with 
the present prospects for heavy demand for box material, 
wholesalers are selling ahead most cautiously. Scarcity 
of labor at mill points accounts for a firmer insistence 
among manufacturers. Notwithstanding higher quotations 
prices must advance substantially. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The car shortage still holds up the de- 
livery of many orders and it is necessary to get special 
permits to insure the forwarding of stock. Prices are 
nominally the same as a week ago, but wholesalers say 
the quotations are subject to quick change and that busi- 
ness is on a very unsatisfactory basis. Some have been 
withdrawing their salesmen from the road for this reason. 


Baltimore, Md.—Much complaint is still heard among the 
North Carolina pine men here about the lack of facilities 
for making shipment; in fact, the situation in this respect 
is believed to show no improvement. Stocks on the 
wharves are fairly large, but only small lots, it is said, 
remain unsold, while the wants of the box makers and 
others are very active. ‘The high prices realized on 
boards encouraged the mills to turn their attention largely 
to this kind of lumber, with the result that framing was 
neglected. As a consequence, a positive scarcity of fram- 
ing prevails, and the wholesalers here find it difficult to 
meet the wants of the trade, especially since both vessels 
and railroad cars are hard to get, with the freight rates 
high. Prices continue to tend upward, a decided advance 
having been made in the last few weeks, and it does not 
appear as if the top has been reached. 


Boston, Mass.—The strong upward trend of the market 
has resulted in another general advance of quotations. 
Supplies are coming in very slowly, altho rail shipments 
have been coming along better than for. some time. Sales 
of roofers are made at very lofty figures. For 6-inch 
there are buyers willing to pay $25.75 and take their 
chances on delivery, and for 8-inch $26.75 has been paid 
this week. Rough edge is decidedly firmer. It is doubtful 
if any 4/4 can be had for less than $36. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—With the spring demand for pine growing 
there is increasing belief that many yards are so out of 
stock that they will be forced to stock up, even tho prices 
are aS high or higher than they have ever been in this 
market. There is no denying that southern mills have a 
lot of stock ready for shipment, but the question is, when 
are they going to get a supply of cars that would have a 
tendency to weaken the price. Such a condition is surely 
not now in sight, and some reports say that the car situa- 
tion, instead of growing better, is becoming worse. A 
belief among lumbermen is that tho cars are more plentiful 
than they were the freer supply is going to other indus- 
tries and the lumber people are not getting their fair 
share. There have been a lot of recent advances, quota- 
tions jumping up every day or so. Some average advances 
over March prices are as follows: No. 1 dimension, $2.50; 
No. 2 dimension, $2; P and better edge grain flooring, $2.50; 
B and better flat grain flooring, $3; % B and better ceil- 
ing, $2; B and better partition, $4; B and better drop 
siding, $8; B and better finish, $4; 4-inch No. 1 strips, $3; 
6-inch No. 1 strips, $3; 8-inch No. 1 strips, $2; 10-inch 
No. 1 strips, $2.50; 12-inch No. 1 strips, $2.50; 6-inch No. 
2 strips, $2, and 8- and 10-inch No. 2 strips, $2.50. Local 
yellow pine dealers expect conditions to continue as they 
have been for many weeks, tho yard men have a feeling 
that yellow pine building material may be cheaper, due 
to the falling off in building. 


Alexandria, La.—The following-prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x8-inch, A EG, $40; B & better EG, $37.75; 
B EG, $36; C EG, $28; D EG, $22; No. 1 EG, $27; No. 2 
WG, $17.50; A FG, $29; B & better FG, $28; B FG, $27.50; 
C FG, $26.75; D FG, $23; No. 1 FG, $24; No. 2 FG, $17; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $40; B & better EG, $37; B EG, $36.50; 
C EG, $27.25; D EG, $23; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $17; 
A FG, $29; B & better FG, $28.50; B FG, $28; C FG, $25; 
D FG, $23; No. 1 FG, $24.50; No. 2 FG, $16.50. Ceiling— 
'%-inch, B & better, $24.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; ¥-inch, 
B & better, $22; No. 1, $19; No. 2, $13; %-inch, B & better, 
$28; No. 1, $23; No. 2, $18. Partition—4-inch, B & better, 
$27; No. 1, $23; No. 2, $18.50; 6-inch, B & better, $30. 
Bevel siding—1-inch, B & better, $19; No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, 
$12. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $27.50; No. 1, $24.50; 
No. 2, $18.50. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$27.50; 1x6-inch, $29; 1x8-inch, $29; 1x5- to 10-inch, $31.50; 
1x12-inch, $32; 144x4- to 12-inch, $33.50; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$31; B & better, 15-inch, $30.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$25.50; 1x6-inch, $27.50; 1x8-inch, $27.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, 
$29.50; 1x12-inch, $29.50; 114x4- to 12-inch, $30.50; 114x4- 
to 12-inch, $29. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $26; 1x6-inch, 
$28; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x5- to 10-inch, $29.75; 1x12-inch, 
$30; 14% x4- to 12-inch, $31; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $29.50. Cas- 
ing & base—4- and 6-inch, $32.75; 8- and 10-inch, $33.25. 
Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $34; 14%-, 14%, and 2-inch, $38.50. 
Molding—70 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, 
$20; other lengths, $19; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $19.75; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $21.25; other lengths, 
$21.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22. 
Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15; 1x4- 
inch CM, $14.50; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 1x6-inch CM, $17.25. 
Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $11.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $11.25; 1x6-inch, $12.50; 1x6-inch CM, $13.25. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other 
lengths, $21; %4x10, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other lengths, 
$20.50; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, 
$21.50; %4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $22.75; other lengths, $23.50; 
13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25.50; 
No, 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $17; 13/16x8, $17; %x10, 
$17.50; 13/16x10, $17; %x12, $19; 18/16x12, $19; No. 3 (all 
6- to 20-foot), %x8, $14.25; 13/16x8, $14.50; %x10, $14.50; 











13/16x10, $14.75; %x12, $15; 13/16x12, $15.25. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $21.50; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $21.50; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $22.50; other lengths, $23. No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18; 1x10-inch, $17.75; 1x12-inch, 
$19; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $14.50; 1x10-inch, 
$14.75; 1x12-inch, $16. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: 
B & better siding, $27; No. 1 siding, $22.50; No. 1 roofing, 
$20.75; No. 1 lining, $22.75; No. 2 siding, $16; No. 2 roofing, 
$14.75; No. 2 lining, $15.50. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 
decking, $20.50; No. 2 decking, $15; heart face decking, 
$27.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.55; No. 2, $1.70. Byrkit 
lath—4- and 6-foot, $12; 8- and 10-foot, $12.50; 12-foot and 
longer, $13. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16- and 8xl16- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $28. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 
14-foot, $24.50; No. 1 square S4S, 12x14-inch, $12-foot, $22; 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, $28. Sills—36-foot, $28; 38-foot, $30; 
40-foot, $36; 50-foot, $40. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough 
heart, $20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $19; No. 1 square S&B, $18.50; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6- 
inch heart, S4S, $25; No. 1 rough, $19. Oil rig timbers— 
No. 1 square S&E, $22.50; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $19; 2x10- 
to 10x10-inch, $18.50; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $20.50; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $26.25. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&B, 
$15.50; No. 1 square S&E, $16; rough heart, $17.50. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other 





Here’s the Way a 
Take to Fruehauf Trailers 
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its time and money saving features. 


How’s This For Satisfaction ? 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


entlemen:—The two trailers you made 
for us in February are working to our entire 
= satisfaction and we wish you would rush 
es the four additional trailers ordered March 
13. Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. 





Our Traffic Department understands lumber- 
men’s needs and we recommend trailers only 
where they are best suited to hauling condi- 
tions. “Fruehauf Facts”’ will help you decide 
~ask for a copy. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


1371-7 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 
cc 
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lengths, $19.50; No. 2, 1xl0-inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. 
Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 to $2.50 off list; 10-, 
12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $150 to $2.50 off 
list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4 to $5 off list; No. 3, 
all lengths and sizes, average price $11.50; 12x12-inch, 
20-foot and up, 1905 merchantable rough, $23.50; 2x6\4- 
inch, 20- to 40-foot, all heart S48, $60. A report has just 
been received from a local mill that it has just booked 
twenty cars at list prices. Another week will bring list 
prices thruout this section, is the belief. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is hard to follow the prices of 
southern yellow pine. The general opinion is that they 
are from $1 to $1.50 higher than a week ago, but as sellers 
fix about their own figures on stock that they can furnish 
there is no well defined basis for values. The jump in 
prices has kept the commission men on edge and many 
have stopped accepting business because of trouble they 
have had placing orders after they get them. It looks now 
as if all common stock would go to straight August list. 
Prices now range from $2 to $3.50 below the list, which is 
higher than they have been here in years on this market. 
The buying is general thruout the middle West and the 
buyers are insistent in their demands for stock, which is 
harder than ever to get as the car shortage seems worse 
rather than better. Many mills have kept production 
down to meet the short car supply with the result that 
stocks are light even where cars are available. Demand 
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We are receiving inquiries and orders from 
dealers and manufacturers in all paris of the 


_ country every day. These orders range from one to ten trailers for each company. 


You, too, will want the Fruehauf Unit Trailer System once you investigate its merits— 
This System will triple your truck capacity. 








with efficient service 
while. 


Port- 


Eveready ii: 


one right now—let’s get together. 


in Lumber Yards’’ —It’s free for the asking. 


Success comes to the man who satisfies his customers 
It is he who gets the orders worth 
Many a lumber dealer today swears by our 


Saw Rig 


and proclaims it the best investment he ever made. Why? Because 
it offers all the advantages of a big planing mill at but a fraction of 
the cost and enables dealers to save money for their customers, in 
that lumber can be delivered on the job ready for use. 


Write today for booklet ‘‘ Eveready Saw Rigs as Used 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


You need 





a71umber) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Mathews Single Flange Roller Lumber Conveyer in Action. 


Send for Illustrated—Descriptive Booklet—‘‘How To Handle Lumber.”’ 






Twelve Foot Portable Unit—Mathews Double-Roller Lumber Conveyer. 


Put Mathews Rollers 
Under Your Lumber 


Save Time and Labor 
Save Valuable Yard Space 
oan Save Car Demurrage 
Ail-Steel Contraction 

Detachable Ball Bearings 














Double Row of Rollers 
Full-Length Axles 


Our catalog also illustrates the Mathews Patented 
Shingle Conveyer, Combination Roller and Wheel 
Conveyer, Single and Twin-Roller Lumber Dollies, 
Car Door Rollers, Skids, Car Movers, etc. 

e have improved Conveyers for handling all 
kinds of Wood Stock, Lath, Shingles, Flooring, Box 
Shooks, Staves, Railroad Ties, Brick, Tile, Cement 
and Building Materials. 


Prepare now for the busy season. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
Branch Factories: Ellwood City, Pa. 


Toronto, Ont, 
London, Eng. 
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thruout this immediate territory could not be better and 
it is increasing as the weather opens up more and per- 
mits wider building operations. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is virtually marking time, trying 
to get thru enough lumber to pay expenses. There is 
no difficulty in selling cars in transit. In fact, they are 
fairly seized upon for the whole question has become 
a matter of shipment. The transportation situation is 
sporadic, and a company may at times be surprised with 
almost as many cars as it needs, altho this does not occur 
frequently. 


New Orleans, La.—Notwithstanding a number of the 
mills are practically out of the market, bookings still out- 
run both cut and shipments by a considerable margin. De- 
mand rules very strong for nearly all items of the list, 
and numerous advances are reported. Car supply is 
scanty and erratic. There is said to be growing inquiry 
for stock needed for Government uses, which are interest- 
ing and attractive chiefly because of the assumption that 


the Government will be able to secure cars to handle its’ 
emergency purchases. 


Boston, Mass.—A decided advance in water rates on 
southern lumber since the declaration of war and the 
generally firmer attitude of the manufacturers supplying 
the New England market have resulted in further advances 
of quotations. Demand for everything on the list is very 
good and many buyers are more anxious about getting 
the lumber quickly than they are about the price. There 
is a general disposition to take a firmer view of the 
market for flooring. For ordinary mill shipments quota- 
tions are: Quarter sawn A, $46 to $47; quarter sawn B, 
$44 to $46; quarter sawn C, $36 to $38. There is much 
inquiry for No. 2 common and buyers are not scared away 
by quotations of $26 on 6-inch and $27 on 8-inch. Parti- 
tion continues to grow more costly just at a time when 
the revived building activities result in a growing demand 
for it. Most sellers now want $35 for B & better, %x34- 
inch. Some heavy requisitions for longleaf dimension, ties 
etc. are reported. Wholesale yards are very busy and 
they are having much difficulty in maintaining their stocks. 





Tender for 


Timber Limits, Mill and 
Equipment 


The following valuable property composing a going lumber manufacturing 
plant, is offered for sale in order that an Estate may be closed. 


125 square miles, more or less, of timber limits 
under license from Ontario Government, conditions 
of which may be obtained from the Department of 
Lands, Forests, and Mines, which permits cutting 
of all kinds of trees; composed of Townships of 
Goschen, Carlyle, 67 and north half of Humbolt. 

200 acres of land at mouth of river, on which are 
situated waterpower sawmill, and mill dam, box fac- 
tory, yard with docks and tramways, store, board- 
ing houses, blacksmith shop, machine shop, store- 
houses, stables, and about twenty houses for fam- 
ilies. A steel tug eighty feet long: a steam launch 
and tow barge. Also camp equipment for two 
camps, including sleighs, horses, and all necessary 
rigging. 

The territory is well watered and the river im- 
proved with dams, slides, etc. Blue prints may be 


obtained at the office of the undersigned. 

Tenders for the purchase of the foregoing, en- 
dorsed, “Tender for timber limits, etc.,” addressed 
to the undersigned, will be received up to Thursday, 
28th June, 1917. 

Terms: Certified cheque, payable to the under- 
signed, for 10 per cent. of the amount offered, must 
accompany the tender; 15 per cent. to be payable 
on the Ist of August, 1917; 25 per cent. on the Ist 
of November, 1917; 25 per cent. on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1918, and 25 per cent. on the Ist of August, 
1918. 

Interest at 6 per cent. per annum from date of 
acceptance of offer to date each payment is made. 

Cheques of unsuccessful tenderers will be 
promptly returned. The right is reserved to reject 
any or all proposals. 


National Trust Company, Limited 


20 King Street East, Toronto 

















Here is the solution of low investment and efficient 
delivery, in that for a mere fraction of the cost of the 
usual 3-ton truck you can transform a used pleasure 
car or small truck into a 3-ton hauling unit with the 
addition of this new Knox Traction Unit—and have 
a hauling equipment even more serviceable for your 
use than a truck offers. We say more serviceable 
because of it being a tractor—or hauling unit—which 





KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, 





Lumbermen Lower Truck Investment 


Coming just now at atime when most retail lumbermen are feeling 
| the necessity of motor delivery more than ever before in order to keep 
| their service right up to the minute 


e Traction Unit. 
Fills Urgent Need 


Write today for bulletin explaining this money saver in detail—it’s free. 


can be kept on the go every minute of the day in 
connection with a few trailers. See the point, no 
waiting for bodies in the yard while your yard crew 
would be loafing? And no loafing for your driver 
while the yard crew is loading. You simply can’t » 
afford to ignore this combination if you want motor 
delivery. Let us prove it to you by telling youhow ' 
other lumbermen have saved money with it. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 

















Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine trade remains with- 
out important changes, the troubles of the shippers of 
stocks from the mills being by no means at an end and 
supplies at the mills having undergone no appreciable 
increase. Demand here has undergone some expansion, 
and it is expected that with the wooden ship building pro- 
gram once fully under way, the inquiry will attain even 
larger proportions. 


New York.—Quotations are constantly advancing and 
while some wholesalers meet with better success than 
others in getting reasonably prompt shipment, most are 
sold so far ahead that they consider it unwise to take on 
much new business even at today’s prices. Mill condi- 
tions do.not permit any uniformity so far as deliveries are 
concerned and while it is felt much of the proposed Gov- 
ernment business will have the right of way so far as 
transportation is concerned, Wholesalers are of the 
opinion that it is better to watch developments for the 
coming few weeks. House building is not active, but 
the call for longleaf pine from other sources exceeds any 
normal building demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Conditions are such in the yellow pine 
trade that some wholesalers have not been making any 
effort to get stocks from the mills lately or to obtain lum- 
ber for prompt delivery. Any thing that is available for 
quick delivery brings a top price, but such lumber is now 
searce. A large amount of lumber ordered some weeks 
ago is not shipped and the outlook for its receipt is very 
uncertain. Building operations are on a fair scale, tho 
not so large as a year ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—If anything, receipts of yellow pine in 
this market are worse today than they have been at any 
time this winter. It appears almost impossible to get 
consignments thru, especially to the immediate district, 
retail yards. On the other hand, a number of the larger 
retailers appear to have been able to get stocks in early 
enough to be ready for a fair volume of spring business. 
The chief sufferers so far as yellow pine is concerned 
are the direct consumers who are in need of stocks and 
are practically compelled to stop operations until they 
get them. Prices are steady to'firm. In some items values 
are somewhat higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is activity on every item of 
southern yellow pine, manufacturers and distributers hav- 
ing many unfilled orders, at better prices for the latest 
bookings. The car situation has improved considerably, 
and altho distributers have taken advantage of this im- 
provement they do not believe it to be permanent. There 
has been more buying of various grades of building mate- 
rial, construction conditions having been bettered to an 
extent. Railroads are also buying more material than in 


some time past. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The market seems to be more than 
ever dominated by the car situation, cars being few and 
far between. Demand is pronounced very firm, but under 
present conditions a growing number of mills are declin- 
ing further bookings, their order files being congested 
and shipments of business already booked decidedly un- 
certain. Prices, naturally, are very firm, with some ad- 
vances reported. 


Chicago.—Cypress continues in active demand, espe- 
cially yard stock, but dealers are not able to supply the 
demand that wants quick shipment. C finish is not obtain- 
able because the mills are oversold, some dealers report. 
Some of the cypress mills are out of the market, as their 
order files are far ahead of ability to ship. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The demand increases in inverse ratio 
to the ability to deliver. Some yards that have cypress 
on hand are finding it to be their harvest. Commission 
men and wholesalers are doing very little business. This 
condition can be said to apply to the entire market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress mills are mostly out of 
the Kansas City market. Those few concerns who are 
accepting business get open quotations on stock they can 
furnish. Both the factories and the yards need cypress 
and the pressure of business is strong from both sources. 


New York.—Mills are closely booked and several large 
manufacturers have withdrawn their lists and buyers find 
more difficulty in getting their deliveries on account of a 
lack of cars. Prices are strong and while millwork busi- 
ness develops slowly, prospects for a resumption of activ- 
ity during the early spring are good. Some of the smaller 
plants that have been idle during the winter are consider- 
ing reopening but are having considerable trouble in get- 
ting stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Yard demand for cypress is on a larger 
scale than it often is at this season, because buyers are 
anxious for the stock at an early date and mill shipments 


‘are rendered very uncertain on account of the severe 


car shortage. Some of the local yards have anticipated 
the slow movement from the mills by putting in larger 
assortments than usual and the results are said to have 
been quite satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand has not been restricted in the 
slightest by a general advance of quotations this week, 
but it is a great task to get any kind of cypress forward 
from the mills. Altho a great many orders have been 
placed lately, retailers and manufacturing consumers 
alike are still anxious to buy, especially when the seller is 
able to name a definite date of delivery. Current quota- 
tions on carlot shipments are: Ones and twos, 4/4, $5 
to $55; 5/4 and 6/4, $54 to $57; 8/4, $56.75 to $58.25; No. 
shop, 4/4, $33 to $34; 5/4 and 6/4, $42.50 to $43.50; 8/4, 
$43.75 to $44.75. . 


» 
1 


Baltimore, Md.—The market for cypress is quite firm 
and tending higher in spite of the fact that construction 
work here has not been as large thus far as was hoped 
earlier in the year. Demand for stocks has expanded, 
and the movement would be of very fair proportions if 
the mills could always get cars and if shipments were sent 
promptly forward. The range of prices is firm and the 
trend is upward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Some local representatives of southern 
mills are not placing orders except for conditional deliv- 
eries. They report bookings far in excess of mill supplies, 
and labor conditions anything but favorable for capacity 
operations. Shop, fencing and silo grades are in excellent 
demand, and prices are firm to higher.. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The cypress trade shows considerable 
strength. With the opening of spring demand is stronger 
and prices have been advanced about $1.50 a thousand. 
Retailers are buying liberally. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Present week quotations on red cedars are 
not changed from last, but even higher prices are expected, 
as red cedars have been skyrocketing lately. Clears con- 
tinue to be quoted at $4.61 and stars, $3.82, Chicago basis. 
White cedars are as erratic in price movement as red 
cedars, extras being quoted at $4.05, Chicago basis, and 
standards, $3.05, tho they are hard to find at the latter 
price. Northern mills that have any shingles appear not 
even desirous of letting them go at the present prices, 
high as they are. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The wholesaler is still between two 
fires, with his retail customers clamoring for stocks, and 
the mills pounding him for help all along the line. The 
transit car supply is very small. Prices are strong even 
on sales made subject to shipment when cars can be 
obtained, and the uncertainties of the situation are such 
that dealers are not anxious to load up with business very 
far ahead. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to ad- 
vance regardless of the fact that most manufacturers con- 
sider the price is higher than it should be, for the general 
good of the industry, altho the high cost of manufacture 
and the heavy curtailed production do not leave a very 
wide margin of profit, even at the present market price. 
Quotations this week for stars are $2.65 and up, and for 
clears $3.40 and up. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 11.—Red cedar shingle prices con- 
tinue soaring, with only an occasional car to be had. 
Prices to the trade run around $2.40 to $2.65 for stars and 
all the way from $3 to $3.40 for clears. Cars are reported 
wholly unimproved and any one able to ship a car prac- 
tically names his own price. Cedar logs are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A few more cars were available last 
week, but there still is only a small fraction of the car 
supply that is needed for the business that is offered on 
this market. The railroads are insisting on loading cars 
to their limit and as a rule use on!y the largest cars. The 
mills have put their prices up further and they now are 
virtually on a level with the transit prices. The prices 
went so high that for a few days buyers seemed to be 
scared off somewhat, but the buying is as brisk as ever 
again now and there has been no recession in price, in 
fact, it is higher than ever. Clears are quoted at from 
$3.40 to $3.50, Coast basis, and stars around $2.75, Coast 
basis. There is a wide mange in prices, as buyers are not 
asking any questions as to cost if they can get the stock. 
Red cedar siding moves very slowly. Mill stocks are low 
and the mills do not want mixed orders of shingles and 
siding. 

New Orleans, La.—Heavy demand for both items is 
reported. Cypress shingle stocks are very low and lath 
are sold in mixed cars only. Yellow pine shingles are 
said to be selling freely also. Prices are rated exceedingly 
firm all round. 

Boston, Mass.—With transportation conditions in their 
present state it is a Herculean apes to get white cedar 
shingles here from New Brunswi®k or red cedars forward 
from the Pacific coast. Consequently any wholesaler who 
can deliver promptly can get surprisingly high prices. 
Last week’s high prices of $4.75 for extra white cedars 
and $4.40 for clears now look cheap and for prompt deliv- 
ery $5 and $4.65 is being paid, while the trend is still 
upward. Red cedar brands that were selling at $4.65 to 
$4.70 a few days ago have also been advanced 20 to 30 
cents. The lath situation is somewhat similar. Supplies 
come in very slowly while demand is steadily improving, 
naturally resulting in higher prices. For 1%-inch lath 
many sellers now quote $5.50 and for 14-inch scant the 
bottom figure is $4.50, and business is reported at 25 
cents more. Furring moves better, at very firm prices. 
For 2-inch many ask $27 and for 3-inch $26. Clapboards, 
whether spruce, pine or red cedar, are scarce and ‘costly. 
Few wholesalers will let their extra spruce go at less than 
$56 or their clears under $54. 





Baltimore, Md.—The market for shingles and laths is 
sufficiently broad to take up the stocks in general use and 
keep the range of prices very firm, with indications of a 
further marking up of the figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Scarcely any red cedar shingles are 


available, while the demand for transit cars is strong. , 


Prices are on the highest level for a number of years 
at least and shippers who are able to make prompt de- 
livery say that stocks are picked up rapidly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—With red cedar shingles at the highest 
price in the history of this market, commanding from 
$4.25 to $4.75, there has been considerable decline in the 
demand, but this has not operated to cause price conces- 
sions, as stocks are so low that those who have them can 
be, and are, independent. This condition has increased the 
demand for cypress, but then stocks in yards are broken 
and it is impossible to secure enough from the mills to 
replenish. Hemlock, chestnut and pine lath are scarce, 
selling close to $5, the choicest from 25 to 50 cents higher. 





Columbus, Ohlo.—Considerable strength is shown in the 
shingle market. Stocks are extremely scarce, and with 
the good, steady demand prices are advancing. Shipments 
from the Coast are small and available stocks are hardly 
sufficient for current needs. The lath trade is strong tho 
stocks are not plentiful. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The only perceptible change im the local 
market for packing lumber is a general strengthening of 
the whole situation. Buyers appear more anxious than 
ever to get their orders in promptly and manufacturers 
are even less disposed than ever to consent to any con- 
cessions. All sorts of boxing and crating stock are in 
strong demand. All pine box boards, inch, round edge, 
are strong at $23 and sales at $1 more are reported. 
Good spruce box boards of similar specifications sell for 
about $2 less. A good assortment of mill fun boards, inch, 
round edge, including fir and spruce and more or less 
pine, looks cheap at $20. Very good pine shooks, 13/16- 
inch, command $31 to $32. Spruce shooks sell at $26 to 
$29, according to quality. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for box lumber of all kinds is 
active and the supply is less than usual at this season. 
Prices are stronger than for some time and show an ad- 
vancing tendency. The outlook for supplies of white pine 
box lumber is not bright, for the mills have not been turn- 
ing out their normal quantity, because of a shortage of 
labor. The Government is said to be in the market for 
many boxes, 
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Among the Dominant Ten 
Careful Buyers Choose 
Service Trucks 


With choice practically limited to one of Ten domi- 
nant makes of trucks, careful buyers are selecting 
Service in steadily increasing numbers. 

Where comparative specifications, among the Dominant Ten, 


show any basis for superior excellence, SERVICE Trucks stand 
out with 20% greater factor of safety for every line of work. 


General Contractors 


Among General Contractors the volume 
of sales of SERVICE Motor Trucks is 
steadily increasing over that of any other 
make—even among the big Ten manu- 
facturers. High standard of performance 
has, in practically every case where 
SERVICE trucks have been placed in 
work on a comparative basis, been the 
forerunner of repeat orders. Names of 
operating companies furnished on request. 





Big Body Building Plant 


Utilize our big body building de- 
partment. When you order your 
SERVICE truck, order the type 
of body you want—let us build 
it for you. Our dealer in your 
territory will give you full in- 
formation. Get your trucks 
complete—ready to drive up 
to the loading platform and / 
start work. 


A 
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Service 

1 See how SERVICE Motor Motor Truck 

Send for This Valuable Folder "¢ jow one. dageed ‘Conpeny 
to your own line of work. Send for our highly specialized treatise We od. 


on trucks for General Contractors and on the performance of SERVICE 
trucks in this big industry. It is yours for the asking. 


Service Motor Truck Company 
Main Office and Factory: Wabash, Ind. 


Dept. A-4 

Cc ‘o, Il. Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah 
“nan ork, N. Y. Knoxville, Tenn. Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. Memphis, Tenn. Youngstown, Ohio Hoboken, N. J. 

st. Louis, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. Canton, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
puisville, Ky. Buffalo, N. Y. Birmingham, Ala. Rochester, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. Milwaukee, Wis. Dayton, Ohio Tulsa, Okla 

foston, " Bridgeport, Conn. _Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa Washington, D.C. Denver, Colo. 
Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. Savannah, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 








Gentlemen: 
7 Please send me with- 
out obligation on my 
part your 
© 13 Point Booklet. 
©) Special folder for my line 
7 of business. 
() General Catalog. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week, 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

one words of ordinary length make one 
line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ~ per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in hn yd Caner tment. All ad- 
vertisements receive peer ng be placed under 
heading Too Late to 


















LARGE UPSTAIRS CIRCULAR SAWMILL 


Located in Texarkana, Texas, and now running under lease. 


lias available nine railroads and abundance of timber. Might 
exchange for good oe oe or city property. 
J. 


THOMPSON, Texarkana, Texas. 


WANTED WHITE OAK SWITCH TIES 
Several ate 7x9-—21’ 6”. 
tAMPTON-FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


FOREST PRODUCTS MFGRS. OFFER CAPITAL 
To financially responsible Timber Manufacturers or Owners, 
at 6% and guarantee to sell products to best advantage, on 
liberal profit sharing basis. We have high reputation, large 
resources, strong selling cenyeeantien, annual sales $2,000, 
000.00. Address “L, 65,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices 

ALLISON COUPON Cc ‘0., 


WANTED-—BEECH & MAPLE SWITCH TIES 
For shipment in next four months, several hundred thousand 
feet 7x9—9 to 17’ 

FRAMP'TON-FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pe nna, 








Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
Logging superintendent for large yellow pine mill. Give full 
list of experience, age = salary wanted in first letter. 
Address . 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency guar- 
anteed (references). 

Address “C, 78," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Se ge MILL MAN 
One who thoroughly understands the operating of a No, 91 
Berlin Machine and the taking care of an &” Resaw. 
Address “A, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--YOUNG MAN FOR OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Lumber experience necessary. Must be competent stenog 
rapher and typist. North orn Michigan, 
Address “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HIGH GRADE MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman of special and plan work in Southern Factory of 
high standing at Atlanta, Ga. None but responsible men of 
experience need apply. State age, amount of salary wanted, 
when can report and references in first letter. 

Address “A, 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
To take charge of general office books, handle remittance and 
statement work for line of yards. Must be thoroughly quali- 
fied, accurate and write plata but neatly. 
Address ‘W. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--MAN FOR GENERAL WORK 
In retail lumber yard. Must be temperate. State salary. 
Address “W. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 


WANTED 


One superintendent, two machinists, one filer 











and two 


mouldermen for hardwood flooring plant and planing mill. 
State age, salary expected and give reference in first letter. 
Address Wy. 3a, 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
lave some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis, State experience and reference, 

Address “HH. 50,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Kor Yellow Pine and Cypress, one having established trade in 
the Virginias or Carolinas. Address with full particulars, in 
cluding remuneration expected to 
“A, 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED~—POSITION 
As superintenJent or estimator, who thoroughly understands 
the sash and door business in all of its branches, 18 years’ 
experience as superintendent and _ estimator. Experience 
gained in plants a from 50 to 200 men. 
Address 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LARGE BUYERS OF YELLOW PINE 
Who need the service of a thoroughly experienced man to 
handle their purchases, are invited to correspond with me, 
am open for a position. IT am strictly sober, reliable and of 
good address. Can furnish best of references as to ability 
and integrity. 
Address “*A, 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SPECIALLY TRAINED ACCOUNTANT AND 
Auditor desires position with good line yard or large sawmill 
people of the Western states. Best of references furnished. 
Top salary expected, 

“S$. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED- POSITION AS COMMISSARY CLERK. 
I'ive years experience. Posted on present prices and capable 
of buying goods for stock. 24 years of age, married, no chil- 
dren. Can furnish good references. Willing to start at once, 
Address “R. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 














Seven years’ experience, lumber and grain. Reference 
given. Prefer Jocation in Nebraska. 
Address ‘A. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





PROMINENT RUSSIAN LUMBERMEN 
expert timbermen desire positions with lumber or timber 
concern with view of getting thorough experience in the 
American practical side of the industry. We intend to return 
to Russia soon as hostilities cease after succeeding to arrange 
with some lumbermen, or responsible business men with object 
of utilizing Russian Jumber resources which will be very 
opportune after the war. We hope that our American com- 
rades in the profession won't fail to respond to our appeal and 
help us to secure such a position. 

Address LEWIS, 266 Pearl St., Cambridge, 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Sales Manager who is sober, reliable and of good 
address, seeks position with a substantial company, either in 
the office or on the road, Can furnish best of references from 
past employers. I tnvite correspor: dence, 
Address “A, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Mass. 








“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 

A book dealthg with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
Me Bt ‘es 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
valid, $1.5 

. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill, 





THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 

Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress Lum- 
ber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 M ft. 
(day) capacity are modern and first-class in every particular, 

Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already made 
ood as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants and who 
nas also had broad lumber manufacturing experience as man- 
ager, under exacting requirements, will be considered. Appli- 
cants should respond in own handwriting, explaining periods 
of thelr lumbering service, naming the mills erected entirely 
under their own supervision as chief or if as chief's first 
assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
laways on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, the 
right man in the right place, we have a steady position, at 
better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary expected 
and mail copies of recommendation. 

Address “G. 83,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door, blind and general woodworking plant in a 
live southern city. Good salary if you can show results. 
Must be thorough, sober and moral, and furnish reference 
from former employers. 

Unless you can take a set of plans and specifications, take 
off the mill work, figure cost to get same out and delivered, 
do not answer this ad. You must also be a business getter, 

Address “W,. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT 
Dockhemper in our General Office. Must be reliable and com- 
petent, fine penman ard good matematician, habits and char- 
acter good, and must be able to furnish references. One who 
has had some stenographic experience preferred. 

BRITTINGHAM & HIXON LBR. CO,, Madison, Wis. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 

Who thoroughly understands high speed round cylinder ma- 

chines. 
Address 











“W. 80,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIME,LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen, They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
And estimater for mill doing nin class custom work in good 
western town of 40,000; competition strong. Must be a good 
mixer and rustler for business. State age, experience, sal- 
ary wanted and give references, 

dress “S. 57,”" care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR A COMBINATION 
Lumber, Hardware and Implement business. Must be a 
high class salesman, credit man and stockkeeper. State 
age, experience, salary wanted to begin with, and give refer. 


ences. 
“A, 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBPRMAN, 


Address 
WANTED—-WORKING FOREMAN 
In custom planing mill, sash and door factory, in a live town 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. One who is experienced and 
competent -in running a moulder. 
Address ‘A, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pleces of dimension lumber, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMBRICAN LUMBBHRMAN, Chicago. 

















MILLMAN OR MILLWRIGHT WANTED 


To keep machinery in order in planing mill doing house and 


general = 
wages expectec 
ty ITZGERAL D-SPEER COMPANY, 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price = post- 
paid, AMBRICAN LUMBIERMAN, Chicago. 


Steady work; state age, reference, and 


Baston, Pa. 








CAN YOU USE THE SERVICES 
Of a married man, 33 years of age, who has had 12 years’ 
experience with a Michigan concern manufacturing Hemlock 


and hardwood lumber and by-products. Am familiar with 
operations from stump to on board cars, and grades of lumber, 
and have had actual experience in all the details of office work 
and cost accounting, ee selling and collections; also 
outside experience in charge of planing mill, lumber yard and 
lumber shipments. Opportunity for promotion main consid- 
eration. Prefer Michigan or Wisconsin. Reference, present 
employer as to ability, character and habits. Size of town 
immaterial if good achool and church available. 
Address . 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
Technical training, familiar with production and sales, desires 
position in North or West. Age twenty-six, married. Salary 
$150.00 minimum. 
Address 





“S. 73,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 


Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws; a to none at all this work. 
Address . 76,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right or left. Pine or hardwood. References. 
Address “R. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED-—POSITION SAWMILL MANAGER 
ae ae experienced from stump to car; at present em- 
ployed. 

Address “R, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MODERN SAW MILL MECHANIC 
If you require services of Top Notch Saw Mill Designer, 
Builder and Operator. 
Address “S$. 61,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
PO ~ gaemaaes guaranteed in any size mill or capacity or ask 

















, - “M. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN AGGRESSIVE MANAGER WANTS POSITION 

Competent and clean-cut ; with ability to handle and develop 
big affairs successfully. Timber; logging and lumber produc- 
tion, Pacific Coast; coal and steel experience. Efficient and 
reliable. American, age 47. Personality, record and creden- 
tials absolutely right, Reasonable salary. Will go anywhere. 








ddress “R, 73,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED 
Experienced lumber bookkeeper at present employed de 
sires a change. Good references. Can figure tally and piece 
tally, handle cor responde nee, Lots of experience with pay rolls. 
Address “A, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. 14 years’ experience both in hard and soft wood; 
used to left hand mill, Will give best of reference. Can come 
at once, 

Address “A, 121,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO KNOW IF YOU CAN 
Use the services of a good all around Band Sawyer. 
I. M. PHILLIPS, Curwensville, 


WANTED- POSITION 

Virst class circular saw filer, can make s 

as to cut all kinds of frozen timber. 
saw hammerer. 

I’, 8S. WATSON, 205 Peck St., Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 
Desires to make a change. At present employed. Best refer- 
ences. 
Address “S. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good on. write the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

- H. RUMBOLD, Secy.. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


AMERICAN, AGE 32 — 12 YEARS’ 
General business experience. Thorough accountant, good 
salesman, can handle men. Am now employed by company 
doing a business of $200,000 per year manufacturing lumber 
and lumber specialties, as superintendent and assistant man- 
ager. Would like to connect with good, progressive company 
where industry plus aren will count. 
Address . 107,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER AND OFFICE MAN 
Services can be had after May 1st. ‘Ten years’ experience. 
Married, good morals, and on the job. Would invest some. 
Address “A, 108,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 
Head bookkeeper. Young man with mill and wholesale Y 
P. office experience. Good correspondent and systematiser ; 
familiar with freight, A ey 

Address . 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST ee BAND SAWYER 
Wants position for coming season. Prefer right hand. Five 
years’ experience. 31 years old. References. 
Address “A, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS Y. P. LBR. ACCOUNTANT 
Twelve years’ experience. No novice. Neatness and accuracy 
my pride. Gilt edge references. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Can accept at once. 

Address 








Address 
Pa., Box 712. 





saws stand up so 
Gang filer. Practical 























“W. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MAN WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Buying, Selling and Manufacturing White and Yellow Pine, 
and West Coast lumber, wants position as Buyer, Salesman 
il Manager. Well acquainted with Western mills. Best 
reference, 

Address “W. 71,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG FILER WANTS 
Position filing, either band saw mill or planing mill. Present 
job about cut out. Reference, 

Address “W. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOULD ACCEPT POSITION AS SUPT. OR MGR. 
Of planing mill doing high grade work providing condi- 
tions were O. K Now employed but would consider change. 
Address “W. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 


Wants position. Over 20 years’ experience in Sash, Doors 
and Millwork. Man with executive ability. Understands 














shipping thoroughly. Can handle men to advantage. Refer- 
ences. 
Address “S. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 


A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 
Chicago. 


, Write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., 
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